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OBSTRUCTIONS GENTLE ART. 


BY DOUGLAS WALSHE, 


POsT-MORTEMS are always 
an unsatisfactory business and 
of little assistance to the 
corpse; so, although it may be 
true that, if the Salonioa Ex- 
pedition had landed only one 
month earlier, Serbia might 
have been saved, it is no use 
considering that question now. 
Nor is it proposed to disouss 
the necessity or otherwise of 
this unpopular. side-show, or 
even so much as to refer to 


the Berlin- Baghdad railway. 
The expedition having been 
decided upon, it is intended 
simply to narrate the manner 
of its beginnings. As Greeee 
is now a trusted Ally and Con- 
stantin is no longer on the 
throne, it seems a pity that a 
franker and fuller version of 
a story unique in military his- 
tory and so rich in entertain- 
ment should not be given to 
the world, 


I, 


Britain in War is notoriously 
a Bad Starter. Hypnotised by 
a phrase, she has come to 
pride herself upon her ability 
to muddle through. To make 
a mess, and then after much 
labour and saorifice to clear it 
up, is sup to be some 
peculiar British virtue denied 
to the rest of the world. 

At 11 AM, on, September 30, 
VOL. CCV.—NO. MCCXLII. 





1915, five lost sheep in khaki 
and two naval officers stood 
on the quay at Salonica, and 
wondered what the deuce was 
going to happen next. H.M.S. 
Scourge had just dumped them 
there to start the Salonica 
campaign. 

They had no proper instrue- 
tions as to their appointments, 
Their general — were to 
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prepare for the eventual arri- 
val of five Divisions of British 
troops, part to be withdrawn 
from the Mediterranean Ex- 
peditionary Force and _ the 
remainder sent direct from 
home. More definite orders, 
they had been informed, would 
be awaiting them with the 
British Consul. And that was 
all they knew about it. 

Nobody in authority took 
any notice of them. The 
heavens did not fall, the trams 
continued to run along the 
front, the quaintly - coloured 
caiques from the Islands went 
on unloading at the quay, and 
Greek and German officers 
unconcernedly finished their 
drinks at Floca’s little tables. 
The sun shone on the big 
white buildings and the blue 
sea. Hard though it may be 
to realise it now that it has 
been dirtied by overmuch 
traffic and devastated by fire, 
the front, with the tall white 
minarets in the background, 
was then an admirable setting 
for a gay and fascinating 
scene, Colour and movement 
were everywhere. Dapper 
Greek officers in brand-new 
uniforms; women in many- 
hued native garments or last 
years Parisian fashions just 
a little soiled; bearded Jews, 
any one of whom might have 
sat as a model for the con- 
ventional Shylook ; ‘‘ Macedon- 
skis” in dirty-white smocks, 
baggy breeches, and scarlet 
sashes stolidly leading ox-carts 
and donkeys, oddly reminiscent 
of cheap illustrated editions of 
the Bible—none of these be- 
stowed more than a passing 
glance at that little group of 
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strangers, or dreamed what an 
influx of men and gold they 
heralded. 

Brigadier-General Hamilton, 
Lieut.- Colonel Striedinger, 
A.D.8.T., Lieut.-Colonel Mal. 
colm, D.S.0., G.S.0.; Major 
Sowerby, Egyptian Railways, 
and Major Salmon, Interpreter, 
represented the Army, with 
Captain Mitchell, R.N., and 
Lieutenant Packenham, R.N.B., 
for the Navy. 

In two ramshackle gharries 
the Mission proceeded to the 
Consulate, leaving their bat- 
men and their baggage on the 
quay. 

The Consul was on leave; 
the Vice-Consul had only heard 
of their coming an hour before, 
and had no orders for them. 

There they were, stranded— 
in uniform—in a neutral coun- 
try under strong German in- 
fluence—liable to be interned 
—out of touch with their own 
Government—and with a tre- 
mendous amount of work to 
do and no right to doit. The 
humblest Greek sous-lieuten- 
ant with pro-German leanings 
could have bagged the lot and 
created a nice political pother 
that might probably have 
turned out a blessing in dis- 
guise. It was thus, as the 
Parliamentarians would put it, 
that Britain unsheathed the 
sword, and it was fortunate 
that these five forerunners 
were able to appreciate some- 
thing of the humours of their 
irritating situation, As usual, 
their country had done the 
wrong thing with the right 
men. 

They knew their job. A 
gigantic labour lay before 
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them, Casually, between a sleep 
and a sleep, they had dropped 
in for the astoundingly com- 
plicated business of mothering 
a modern army, They were 
there to organise camps and 
Base Headquarters; to report 
on and arrange railway and 
dock facilities; to contract for 
supplies of all descriptions and 
provide transport; and to be 
in a position to receive Brit- 
ish troops, handle them, house 
them, and feed them—at pro- 
bably ten minutes’ notice or 
none at all, 

Undaunted, though unac- 
credited, they got quietly te 
work without a moment’s de- 
lay, their first act being to 
bluff the Greek sentry in a 
hopelessly illegal manner and 
examine the facilities of the 
port. They then turned their 
attention to the railways—and 
promptly found themselves ar- 
rested by a Greek policeman 
for trespassing. It looked as 
if the fat were already in the 
fire, but fortune favoured them. 
They were taken before a rail- 
way official who luckily hap- 
pened to be a Belgian, and 
consequently a strong Ally. 
He released them. 

The rest of an eventful day 
was spent in making dis- 
ceveries, one of the earliest 
being how very wide in matters 
commercial a Macedonian can 
open his mouth when he has 
the chance—a discovery we all 
had many opportunities later 
of confirming. 

Three other discoveries dur- 
ing the day are eloquent of 
what the resources of Salonica 
amounted to at this period. 
There were’ no telephones; 
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there were only four motor, 
cars in the place; and no maps 
could be purchased in any of 
the shops. This last was a 
very serious matter. It is 
easier to make bricks without 
straw than to start a war with- 
out maps—and, of course, they 
had no maps of their own! 
Their very British intention 
had been to obtain some from 
the Greek General Staff; but 
the lack of credentials made it 
out of the question to attempt 
to get into touch with them. 
However, this was a Mission 
not easily discouraged or de- 
feated. A map was obtained 
—one precious, ancient map. 
Doubtless our American Allies 
will be interested to hear that 
the spade-work of the Salonica 
campaign was started by the 
aid of a map borrowed from 
the local depet of the Standard 
Oil Company. 

Time was the essence of their 
contract. There was a great 
deal of work to be done and 
not a minute to lose, because 
nobody knew how soon the 
troops might begin to arrive, 
As a matter of fact, time was 
even more precious than they 
suspected in their ignorance 
of the military and political 
situation. Treops were being 
hastily gathered together 
and were to come flooding 
upon them earlier than they 
dreamed. 

Besides being sent to a 
neutral country in uniform and 
without maps or credentials, 
these officers were also sent 


without money. Though war 
is easily the most expensive 
business in the world, none of 
them had a farthing of public 
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money to begin it with. Asa 
measure of precaution, with no 
idea of possible requirements 
and naturally expecting that 
a proper paymaster would be 
duly appointed, a letter was 
sent by the Scourge, which 
returned that night, asking for 
fifty pounds, and also for six 
motor-oars. Fortunately the 
paymaster—“ Medforce ”—was 
a man of discernment and initia- 
tive. He promptly wired back 
£10,000. Not many men can 
have had the experience of 
asking for fifty pounds and 
getting ten thousand. One 
can picture the recipient at 
first astonished and amused— 
and then annoyed. For ob- 
viously the meaning was that 
to his other multifarious duties 
was now to be added a financial 
responsibility which he ought 
not to have been called upon 
to assume. 

That same evening Brigadier- 
General Hamilton prepared a 
wire asking for 120 lorries, 
2 field butcheries and bakeries, 
and many other things. But 
even this could not go off, as 
the only means of communica- 
tion, a French oruiser, had 
already left to try to pick 
up Lemnos from out at sea, 
She had always to do this, her 
wireless having only a very 
limited range. Naturally it 
added much. to the difficulties 
of this hole-in-a-corner Mission 
that this was all the facilities 
they had for communicating 
with the outside world. A 
visit to this cruiser on her re- 
turn established the fact that 
the French, whe had sent a 
similar Mission, had left theirs 
in the same position as ours as 
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to lack of official status. But 
where they had undoubtedly 
gone one better was in sending 
their representatives in civilian 
garb. 

Even such a trifling matter 
as obtaining office accommoda- 
tion proved difficult. A house 
was searched for, but (enter- 
prising British house agents 
please note!) there were no 
house agents, and houses were 
never advertised to let. The 
Greek mobilisation was pro- 
ceeding with a lack of en- 
thusiasm only too apparent, 
with, indeed, about as much 
enthusiasm as system. But 
this mobilisation provided the 
pro-Germans and obstruction- 
ists with a very handy and 
convenient trump-card. Again 
and again, when on the point 
of coming to terms for a Base 
Headquarters, the deal was 
crabbed by the arrival of an 
official with the information 
that that particular building 
was part of the mobilisation 
scheme. This, however, is an- 
ticipating a little. 

Next morning an offer was 
made to let the Mission a small 
hotel ef eighteen rooms for 
£380 per month—only about 
five guineas per room per week ! 
More reasonable accommoda- 
tion, however, was found after 
a day ortwo. Every one was 
up to his eyes in work, select- 
ing, among other things, camp 
sites for troops and Supply 
Depets, and attempting to 
purchase forage and wood. 
The A.S.C., indeed, requested 
a lecal agent to make it known 
that they were “ prepared to 
do a deal in almost anything ” 
—so amazingly comprehensive 
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nowadays are the needs of an 


army. 

H.M.S. Doris arrived with 
*no news and no orders, and 
the newspapers began to get 
busy. Muddling up Brigadier- 
General. Hamilton with Gene- 
ral Sir Ian Hamilton, it was 
gravely announced that “It 
is confirmed that General Sir 
Ian Hamilton, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Anglo - French 
Army in the Orient, arrived 
at Salonica the day before yes- 
terday. He was accompanied 
by all his staff, composed of 
superior English and French 
officers,” 

Finally, as a sort of last 
straw to their lead of diffi- 
culties—not a tenth part of 
which it is possible to indicate 
—the British Ambassador at 
Athens wired to the Mission 
that their unexpected arrival 
was having a bad effect poli- 
tically, and they had better 
leave as early as possible, A 
council of war was immediately 
held. The situation was be- 
coming so intolerable that the 
advisability of withdrawing 
had to be debated. But Brit- 
ish pertinacity won the day. 
It was decided, though not 
quite unanimously, that they 
had been sent there by the 
War Office, and could not take 
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orders te depart from any one 
else. The Ambassador was re- 
quested to repeat his message 
home, and as a result, at 11 
P.M, that evening, the Mission 
found itself recognised at last. 
The Greek Government made a 
formal protest, and folded its 
arms—and the Royalists, no 
doubt, winked at each other 
complacently. They knew the 
game they meant to play. 

But surely never before has 
any country sent out a Mili- 
tary Missien to start a War, 
and that Mission been ordered 
home by its country’s Am- 
bassador ? 

One can only surmise that 
Lord Kitchener had acted on 
his own, and that the Foreign 
Office, having no information, 
could not instruet its represen- 
tative. The only other possible 
explanation is, that the Ambas- 
sador was putting up a bluff, 
because the pelitical situation 
was so delicate and dangerous 
that he had to pretend either 
not to know or to disapprove 
of what was going on. If that 
is the case, he was transgress- 
ing an elementary law common 
both to Diplomacy and to Bridge 
—finessing against his partner. 
Supposing the Mission had 
taken his advice? What 
then ? 


Ii. 


They were recognised, and 
it was possible now to go 
openly to work. But it was 
not long before they discovered 
that this by no means meant 
that things were going to go 
smoothly, A visitin the morn- 


ing to a comrade of the French 
Mission, at some offices he had 
hired near the quay, opened 
their eyes as to the sort of 
thing they were in fer. It 
seemed that at 5 P.M. on the 
previous day, after he had 
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landed a few men, and was 

ing them comfortable for 
the night, a Greek armed 
party arrived and turned them 
out bag and baggage. The 
Greeks occupied —8 offices 
themselves, and the French 
spent the night at their Con- 
sulate. It was quite clear that 
the King’s party did not in- 
tend to take things lying 
down. But the Allies could 
only grin and bear it. Their 
orders were to be conciliatory 
at all costs, and even ineluded 
a command to salute every 
Greek officer, whatever his 
rank, 

The British turn came next. 
Brigadier-General Hamilton 
decided that our troops should 
be camped to the south-east of 
the town, and all arrange- 
ments were planned in accord- 
ance with that decision. 


the Greeks an- 


Suddenly 
nounced that they needed that 
particular site for themselves 
—and the Mission had to select 
another one north-west. 


There was a gentleman 
named Colonel Messalas, the 
Greek Base Commandant at 
Salonica, whom the Mission 
will remember long after the 
malarial microbes have de- 
parted from their blood. He 
was quite nice to leok at, and 
his manners were politeness 
itself. Oatwardly he was one 
of the most charming of men, 
but inwardly he was a very 
genius in the arts of deceit, 
espionage, and obstruction. 
Later he was deported, but for 
a long time he had things all 
his own way. Pin-prick after 
pin-prick he jabbed in with a 
delightful smile—and sent a 
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full report to Germany every 
week. 

One of his best efforts was 
concerned with a big farm 
at a place called Topsin. On 
October 6 this was hired for 
the purposes of being turned 
into a Base Hospital, and a 
couple of hundred tons of hay 
on the premises were bought 
at the same time. A deposit 
of 1250 francs was paid on the 
rent; and on the 8th the 
Greeks calmly requisitioned 
the farm for themselves. In- 
wardly fuming, but openly 
smiling, the harassed authori- 
ties consented to the earnest- 
money standing as part 
payment for the hay, which 
was to be sent in by rail. On 
the 12th, 3500 francs were ad- 
vanced to the owner for a 
fortnight’s rail charges for 
delivery, and on the 14th we 
were politely informed that 
the Greek Government had 
now forbidden the removal of 
the hay as well. The military 
attaché was appealed to, but 
nothing could be done, except 
to place the question of the 
return of the money advanced 
in the hands of the solicitor to 
the British Consulate. 

There was also the comic- 
opera incident of the triple- 
sentried barn. The contents 
of a large barn were pur- 
chased outright at a good 
stiff Macedonian price. Then 
one day the contractor came 
along “with the wind up.” The 
Greek Government, he de- 
clared, had threatened to im- 
prisen him unless the keys 
were produced in half an 
hour! The representative of 
Britain’s Might, who had pos- 
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session of the keys, accom- 
panied by an armed guard, 
hurried to the scene, and 
found that the door had al- 
ready been broken down and 
a Greek sentry posted. A 
British sentry was also post- 
ed, and then a French officer 
arrived, accompanied by a 
guard, which he, too, pro- 
ceeded solemnly te post, It 
appeared that the hay had 
been sold first to the British, 
and then to the French—for 
cash, and finaly commandeered 
by the Greeks. Unfortunately 
for the gaiety of nations, ne 
triangular duel @ la “ Midship- 
man Hasy” took place. The 
Greeks got the hay. 

Possibly the presence of 
these unwelcome Allied offi- 
cers added a little extra 
bitterness to the Royalists’ 
appetisers at Floca’s, the prin- 
cipal café in the Place de la 
Liberté; but with one train 
a day running direct to Con- 
stantinople, and Colonel Mes- 
salas in authority at the port, 
the situation must have afford- 
ed them considerable secret en- 
tertainment, 

No means of annoyance was 
neglected, big or little, The 
French were forced to camp 
on a particularly unhealthy 
spot, The Greek army was 
encamped between us and the 
enemy, and strong control- 
posts were established in every 
direction, beyond which they 
refused to allow eur patrols 
to pass, They insisted on 
our making a weekly return 
of the stores landed for our 
troops “for customs’ pur- 
“poses,” and even had the 
impudence to demand detail 
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figures — which, needless to 
say, they did not get! In 
many petty ways they tried 
to sow dissension between us 
and the French, but there 
they always failed  inglori- 
ously. One instance, which 
resulted in an act of friendly 
bribery and corruption, may 
perhaps be recorded here, It 
turned out in the end that 
our Monastir Road Supply 
Depot, after all the jiggery- 
pokery about sites, was situ- 
ated on ground finally allotted 
to the French. But no blood 
was shed. As another suit- 
able site could not be obtained, 
we bought our Ally off with 
the loan of five motor-lorries, 
and for that illegal considera- 
tion were allowed to remain 
where we were. 

Another trick, when in spite 
of their watchfulness a pur- 
chase had been completed, was 
to requisition the article in 
question for the Greek army 
direct from us.. We had to 
submit, for undoubtedly they 
were within their international 
rights; but thanks to the give- 
and-take between the Allies, 
even this measure could be 
circumvented. On one occa- 
sion they requisitioned all the 
hay acquired with great diffi- 
culty by the French, and all 
the wood that we had con- 
trived to get hold of by various 
roundabout means. Possibly 
even Tino himself and Queen 
Sophie heard of the matter, 
and smiled and rubbed their 
hands at the thought of the 
French with no fodder. and 
the British with no wood, 
Perhaps they even went so 
far as to drink to our speedy 
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voyage homewards in despair. 
But owing to the way we were 
working hand in hand nothing 
very serious happened. The 
British A.D.8.T. had an inter- 
view with the French Chief 
Intendant, and five hundred 
tons of British hay were 
swapped for their equivalent 
in French wood. 

There was obstruction every- 
where. The personnel of the 
railways was practically all 
pro-German, and at all times 
everything possible, from send- 
ing unsuitable trucks to a de- 
liberate derailment, and cen- 
sequent blockage of the line, 
was done to hinder our move- 
ments and defeat our require- 
ments. We were never allowed 
to use the Greek telegraph 
wires, but were always politely 
informed that they were needed 
for Government purposes ; we 
were not allowed to place 
telephone lines on any Greek 
posts or houses; and when at 
last we erected a line of our 
own, this was deliberately 
tapped. 

Things went even farther 
than obstruction, for there 
Was more than a suspicion 
that at one time the comitadji 
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were being organised to murder 
the British and French staff in 
Salonica. Who was at the 
back of this is not known 
for certain, but rumour has 
it that on a certain night all 
the British and French officers 
discovered in the town were to 
have their throats slit in the 
best comitadji style, and for 
days various ferocious - look- 
ing ruffians were observed 
slinking into the town from 
the surrounding villages. The 
situation was met by quietly 
moving all the troops to the 
outskirte, and training every 
gan that would bear from our 
ships in the harbour on to 
the town on the night on 
which the murders were to 
take place. At the least sign 
of a riot, a pre-arranged signal 
would have been given to the 
fleet and Salenica blown to 
blazes, The Greek Club, the 
Odeon, Fleca’s, the Gaiety, and 
the White Tower, all places 
crowded with officers and 
civilians in the evening, had 
a oarefully-sighted gun trained 
upon them, 

There was no riot—and no 
more comitadji plots against 
the staff. 


Iti, 


It is the doubtful privilege 
of the A.S.C. to be first in 
the Field and last out. In 
this case that meant that all 
sorts of extraneous duties 
were thrust upon it, Besides 
its proper functions — heavy 
enough at the commencement 
of a campaign, and specially 
difficult in that atmosphere of 


obstruction—-the A.8.C. had 
also to undertake the hiring 
of accommodation for other 
branches, advances of money 
to officers, payment of troops, 
purchases of Ordnance and 
Royal Engineers’ material, 
and the payment of ail 
Supply and Transport bills. 
There was nobody else to do 
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these things, so the already 
overwhelmed A.8.C. found 
itself saddled with a heavy 
financial responsibility and 
much extra labour in keep- 
ing the necess accounts. 
Everything had to be paid 
for on the spot, and in most 
oases advances had te be 
made before delivery. As in 
many instances — thanks to 
the interference of the ever- 
active Colonel Messalas —de- 
livery did not take place, in 
spite of the “earnest money” 
already received, complications 
were always arising, and the 
solicitor to the Consulate found 
a good deal of extra work 
thrust upon him, 

There was trouble every- 
where. Even the landing of 
stores was ridiculously diffi- 
cult. The Huntsfal, an ex- 
German boat, was the first 
Supply ship in. She had on 
board besides her cargo, con- 
sisting chiefly of bully - beef 
and biseuits, a few British 
troops and the 273rd Depot 
Unit of Supply. These men 
practically formed the ad- 
vance party of the Expedi- 
tion, and, clerks and all, were 
promptly turned into steve- 
dores, as no Civilian labour 
(another pin-prick) was avail- 
able. One of the holds was 
loaded with potatoes, which 
had become heated on the 
voyage, and most of this part 
of the cargo had to be dumped 
into the harbour, 

These amateur stevedores 
had first to unload the ship 
on to barges, and then ac- 
company the barges to the 
only pier, where, as no cranes 
were available, the boxes had 
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to be thrown off one by 
one! 

The goods, having been 
stacked on this narrow wooden 
jetty, were then placed on 
railway trucks and pushed to 
the road by hand—a distance 
of about 250 yards—as we 
were not allowed to hire any 
engines! Yor this the freight- 
age was 35s. per truck—and 
it had te be paid. What can 
the man in the corner do but 
consent to be squeezed —and 
be very punctilious about his 
salutes! The cream of the 
jest, from the Greek point of 
view, was that we provided 
our own labour. We pushed 
the trucks ourselves, and paid 
35s. for the privilege! Pleeo- 
ing the Allies quickly became 
a popular pastime in those 
days. The Gevernment gave 
folks a lead by raising all 
passenger and goods fares on 
the railways 74 per cent for 
our special benefit ! 

It is difficult to know 
whether to call the situation 
farce or tragedy, so pitifully 
unequal was that one and 
only jetty to the task of 
landing the stores of a modern 
army. Each truck had to be 
turned by hand twice on each 
trip on a turntable. Goods 
were dumped at the end of 
the jetty, and carted off by 
such transport as could be ob- 
tained. No motor or wheeled 
transport had arrived, and 
the only vehicles obtainable— 
mostly long narrow ox-carts 
of an incredible crudity and 
creakiness, hired at 258. per 
day — were quite incapable of 
oping with the work. The 
result was that the dump was 
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never cleared. It grew and 
grew—till at last the jetty 
sank under its weight! 
Further difficulties were 
caused by the Greek mobilisa- 
tion methods. They had no 
proper census of vehicles, and 
the plan adopted was to 
commandeer anything seen in 
the streets, with driver and 
load thrown in. British sup- 
plies were ‘“scrounged” with 
the rest, and in the end 
an armed guard had always 
to be sent as escort. But 
naturally vehicle owners were 
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very shy of coming out, even 
under British protection. 
What working in such con- 
ditions was like, it is not hard 
toimagine. The amazing thing 
is that anything got done at 
all, Remembering the frailty 
of human nature, the tact and 
patience which avoided any 
open breach at a time when 
everybody was being cruelly 
overworked, and must have 
known how all their difficul- 
ties were being artificially 
increased, are worthy of the 
highest praise and admiration. 


IV, 


The landings at Salonica 
compare very unfavourably 
with those at the Dardanelles, 
where every detail was elabo- 
rately and successfully worked 
out. In spite of the fact that 
the troops were under fire, 
everything went with a 
smoothness and a precision 
that demonstrated for all time 
how splendidly the Navy and 
Army can work together when 
given a chance, 

But the landings at Salonica, 
which on the face of things 
would appear to be a much 
simpler task, were a ve 
different story. At the Dar- 
danelles the organisation was 
right, and organisation in such 
matters is everything. At 
Salonica there was no organisa- 
tion. The organisation did not 
fail; it simply never existed. 
No time was allowed for its 
creation. That curse of good 
soldiering, la haute politique, 
had its inconsiderate finger in 
the military pie. 


It must have been so. No 
War Office, not even ours, after 
such a brilliant achievement 
as the Dardanelles landings, 
and with the extra knowledge 
and experience gained on the 
Peninsula, could have thrown 
troops about in that higgledy- 
piggledy fashion unless sub- 
jected to some overweening 
outside pressure. Apparently 
it was necessary for political 
reasons that some one should 
be able to stand up in the 
House and announce, amid 
decorous cheers, that at a 
certain moment there were a 
hundred thousand of our men 
in Greece. This meant that 
a hundred thousand men had 
to be hurled into Salonica any- 
how without a moment’s delay 
—or the right hon. gentleman 
would not have been speaking 
the truth. And that, and not 
bad staff-work, explains, if it 
does not justify, the breath- 
less haste with which the 
campaign was started, and 
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the lack of order in which the 
troops were despatched. It 
would have been better to 
have lied. But statesmen are 
not soldiers, though they may 
be amateur stra ts. They 
could not be expected to bother 
about how this hastily gathered 
army was to befed and accom- 
modated, or to consider the 
feelings of the Army Service 


Corps. 
It was a pity, of course, but 
these things will happen. 


Granted that Parliament was 
restless, and granted that the 
need for troops was frantically 
urgent and much precious time 
had been wasted, all the same 
in the end a little less haste 
would have meant much more 
speed. Lack of method isa bad 
way of making up for lost time, 

This is what happened. On 
the 3rd October, only three 
days after the Mission had 
landed, a wire was received 
that the Albion, with a thou- 

_sand British troops, would 
shortly arrive, These troops 
were the advance party of the 
10th Division, and they came 
on the 5th. 

The actual landing of French 
and British troops was practi- 
cally simultaneous, and among 
the news of the day the follow- 
ing amusing paragraph ap- 
peared in the local press :— 

“The Austrian’ and Ger- 
man Consuls went in the 
afternoon to a little head- 
land outside the town and 
explored the horizon with 
their glasses.” 


It is to be regretted that 
there was no enterprisin 
journalist there to report their 
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conversation. Later they went 
even further. Taking advan- 
tage of the peculiar political 
situation and the protection of 
the Royalists, they ended by 
standing openly on the quay 
with note-books in their hands, 
frankly counting the troops as 
they came ashore. Nobody 
can blame them, of course; but 
what is one to say for an Allied 
Government that expected a 
successful war to be waged in 
such circumstances? By far 
the blackest chapter in the 
history of the Salonica ex- 
peditien is the supineness of 
our political attitude to Greece. 
It was, actually, net until our 
Supply Depots had been bombed 
at the end of the year that the 
Allies plucked up courage 
enough to depert the enemy's 
official representatives. 

However, somehow or other 
the Albion’s complement was 
got ashore, and the rest of the 
Division and its stores followed 
in driblets on its heels, sand- 
wiched among supply and 
ammunition ships, By the 
28th October, in spite of 
all this confusion, and in spite 
of the deliberate congestion of 
the quays (a neat. pin-prick 
that!), the arrival and disem- 
barkation of the 10th Division 
was complete, except for an 
ammunition column lest in the 
Marquette, sunk by torpedo off 
Volo. 

It may be observed here that 
to tear the 10th Division 
straight from the trenches at 
Gallipoli and plank them down 
in Salonica, just as they were, 
was undoubtedly a big political 
With nations as with 
it is the little 
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things that count. They were 
excellent material, but they 
showed the marks of the hard 
service they had seen. Many 
were still wearing summer hel- 
mets and shorts; many were 
without puttees, and quite a 
number had broken bayonets or 
none at all. Their best friends 
cannot describe them as any- 
thing else but disreputable-look- 
ing, and this was the Division 
launched into an unfriendly 
country at such a critical 
moment. Better have waited 
a fortnight for something spick 
and span and fresh from home! 
Undoubtedly the Greeks ex- 
pected to see a trim and shin- 
ing example of the Glorious 
British Army, of which they 
had heard so much. A nice 
new Division, which by the 
way is roughly eight miles 
long on the march, sent through 
the streets of Salonica, would 
have created a sense of respect 
among the Royalists, all in 
new uniforms themselves, and 
probably have led to the avoid- 
ance of much of that obstruc- 
tion whieh so annoyingly ham- 
pered all our efforts. As it 
was, many of the officers of the 
Division themselves felt at the 
time that the impression made 
upon the Greeks by this rag- 
bag army was that Britain 
was already beaten. 

To return to the landings, it 
was the A.8.C. who suffered 
most for the sins of the politi- 
cians. The flurried way in 
which the expedition was flung 
at their heads created an excess 
of confusion and difficulty and 
extra work at a time when 
everybody from the highest to 
the humblest was already work- 


ing at the utmost pressure, 
It may have been politically 
necessary, but disgraceful is 
the only possible description of 
the way the force arrived and 
landed. The fighting troops 
and their baggage came first; 
then Supplies; and last, Trans- 
port! As a consequence, very 
heavy expenditure was incurred 
which might easily have been 
avoided; and the ASC, 
already short of Transport, 
found its resources strained 
almost to breaking-point. And 
when the transport did at last 
arrive it was found that there 
was in some cases no harness 
for the horses ! 

The 22nd Division, despatched 
in great haste from France, 
arrived on the afternoon of 
November 5, and their first 
line transport vehicles were 
disembarked without animals 
or personnel, Mules had to be 
borrowed to take the vehicles 
to their camp at Galiko, seven 
miles out, at a time when 
every animal was working 
double tides. 

A Motor Ambulance convoy 
blew in with fifty vehicles—for 
which at that time there was 
not the slightest use. Permis- 
sion was applied for—since 
motor transport was worth its 
weight in gold just then—to 
paint out the Red Cross and 
use the vehicles as bread vans. 
But this was refused, although 
the 22nd Division had to be 
withdrawn from Galiko to 
Lembet on the 19th November 
owing to shortage of transport. 
The irony of the situation was 
doubled by the fact that when 
they sent this Motor Ambu- 
lance convoy off, the Naval 
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authorities, for some reason, 
held up two ships full of motor 
transport at Mudros. This 
was one of the very few ooca- 
sions when the Army thirsted 
for the Navy’s blood ! 

On the 22nd November, in- 
formation was received that 
“units of the 27th Division 
had sailed.” This was the first 
intimation that this Division 
was coming out at all, and 
serves to illustrate the uneer- 
tainty that always existed as 
regards the arrival of troops. 
The French, who were in the 
same boat with us, 'anded three 
times a8 many x‘en in much 
better order. Bu'i they were 
not rushed and muddled by 
their own people as we were. 
However, by slavery and self- 
sacrifice each difficulty was 
met, each complication un- 
ravelled,. . . and it doesn’t 
really matter if there was a 
good deal of bad language 
directed back across the seas. 
Parliament and the War Office 
were too far away to hear it, 

Even when the horse trans- 
port arrived, it brought s:aother 
trouble with it. It was useful 
enough round about Salonica, 
and did much excellent work 
on extremely bad and muddy 
roads. But as there were no 
roads in the campaigning dis- 
trict, but only mountain tracks 
impossible for any wheeled 
vehiele, obviously the crying 
need of the future was going 
te be Pack Transport. The 
War Office was communicated 
with, But the War Office said 
“No”—only to be forced to 
say ‘‘Yos”’ later, after further 
irritating delays. Somehow 
the British War Office will 





never learn to trust the man 
on the spot. 

In one instance, when a 
brigade of the 22nd Division 
was ordered te proceed up 
country, having no train, a 
Train Company had to be im- 
provised from what was left of 
the Reserve Parks, thus further 
depleting an already insuffi-: 
cient local transport. 

All these things, of course, 
go to show with what unseemly 
haste the expedition was flung 
across the seas. Obviously all 
the authorities thought of or 
cared about was getting the 
troops ashore. So hurriedly 
were the transports sent off 
that hardly a ship’s Manifest 
was correct, and it was impes- 
sible in the circumstances to 
check everything on disem- 
barkation. The result was 
that for a long time Head- 
quarters never knew exactly 
what troops and what trans- 
port had arrived, Life was a 
frantie rush of “fitting in,” 
“fixing up,” and “making do,” 
and it is little short of miracu- 
lous that, in spite of all the 
confusion and difficulty caused 
by this haphazard method of 
despateh, things went as 
smeothly as they did. Need- 
less to say, there were many 
changes of persennel among all 
grades. Such conditions are 
a searching test ef capaciiy, 
and do not permit of any mercy 
being shown to the slightest 
hint of incompetence or un- 
resourcefulness. Many men, 
excellent soldiers and organ- 
isers on ordinary lines, had to 
be scrapped because they were 
hardly up to the difficulties of 
such an amazing situation. 
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The history ef the Motor 
Transport at this period is not 
without interest. The first 
Motor Transport did not 
arrive until October 21, and 
consisted of seven lorries of 244 
M.T. Company, four of which 
needed repair before they 
could be moved from the 
quay, and with only two moter 
drivers for the lot. The recep- 
tion accorded them by folks 
ashore, tearing their hair for 
transport of any description, is 
better omitted than described. 
A few days later the rest of the 
company landed with a hun- 
dred and ten lorries all teld— 
and no spare parts. These 
vehicles were all converted 
London General Omnibuses, 
which had already seen service 
in France and in Egypt, and 
were supposed to be practically 
worn-out when they arrived, 
theugh as a matter of fact, 
many of them, like Charley’s 
Aunt, are still running. 

No mercy was shown to this 
Company, or to 245 Company, 
the next to arrive. As the 
vehicles came off the ship, then 
and there the cabs and petrol- 
tanks, which had been removed 
for stowage purposes, were 
bolted on, and every lorry im- 
mediately set to work, And 
they continued working, with 
a double shift, twenty-four 
hours a day for five strenuous 
months! 

At that time there were three 
Supply Depots, each run by 
a temporary secend lieutenant, 
which speaks for itself as re- 
gards the shortage of personnel, 
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V. 


Transport, toe, was so short 
that the Divisional Supply 
Trains were obliged to come 
down to the Base and draw 
their own forage. Outside the 
Depot every day there was a 
string of G.S. waggons over 
a mile long! 

The weather was our enemy 
all the time. It was bitterly 
cold and desperately wet and 
depressing. Three weeks’ al- 
most continuous downpour had 
made the dump at the railway 
jetty and each of the Supply 
Depots a foot deep in mud. 
Work in such circumstances 
was doubly arduous and dis- 
heartening. A 3-ton lorry is 
not the most tractable of 
vehicles in a foot of stioky 
mud. 

Hard though the Transport 
worked, it was hopelessly 
insufficient. If a ship were 
discharged on the quay for 
twenty-four hours, it took 
forty-eight hours to clear it. 
And some genius among the 
Royalists invented a new 
pin-prick. Always round the 
Supply Depot there was a 
string of some fifty Greek 
Army mules, to whom motor 
transport was a new experi- 
ence. Even those who re- 
member the early days of 
motor-cars and the horse at 
home can barely imagine the 
rest! These were mules— 
pack-mules, untrammelled by 
carts; Macedonian mules, re- 
sentful of the presence of these 
strange’monsters on the narrow 
highway. At a time when 
every heur was precious, the 
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antics of these brutes caused 
us the greatest inconvenience 
and delay, And we had to 
swallow our knowledge that 
it was neither an accident nor 
a coincidence that led to a 
daily encounter ! 

While on the subject of 
mules, it may be mentioned 
that a Mule Depot was formed 
immediately next door to our 
Base Supply Depot. Nobody 
ever settled the question as to 
which was the more appal- 
ling — the smell or the flies. 
Neither was very good for 
the rations, 

The Depot was soon in sore 
need of extension, It over- 
grew itself so much that 
thousands of cases had to be 
stored in the road. Applica- 
tion was made, therefore, for 
the mules to be removed. 

Colonel Messalas was very 
nice about it. A dozen ani- 
mals were shifted next morn- 
ing. Then nothing further 
happened for a “fortnight, 
when the application was 
renewed. 

Colonel Messalas was even 
nicer this time, and his sub- 
ordinates positively beamed. 
Quite thirty animals were 
ostentatiously transferred next 
morning. 

Altogether it took three 
months to get rid of them, 
and then six weeks of hard 
unpleasant work were required 
to clear away the manure, 

Another transport trouble 
was the brigandage of some 
of the Greek soldiery. There 
was only one man on each 
lorry, of course, as the second 
driver was working on the 
other shift. When the lorry 
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slowed down on a hill, a Greek 
seldier would spring on board 
and pitch off a case or two, 
while a comrade covered the 
driver with his rifle, This 
became so serious that the 
French armed their men with 
carbines, But the British 
M.T. had no rifles. They 
had been given up in Egypt 
for use in the Dardanelles, 
Many of the men, however, 
bought revolvers on their own 
account, which were taken 
away when things had quieted 


down, and handed into the 
C.Q.M.’s stores for return 
aprés la guerre! 


There were difficulties every- 

where, For one thing, there 
was a lack of tarpaulins, and 
many supplies were damaged 
by rain, For another, there 
was a grave shortage of tyres, 
There was ne tyre-press in the 
country, and when renewal was 
absolutely necessary, the wheels 
had to be sent to Egypt to 
have the new tyres pressed 
on. 
And all the while the 
weather was vile beyond 
words, When the Field 
Bakery was at last got to 
work, much of its first big 
bake was spoiled by the backs 
of the ovens being washed 
away. The Aldershot pattern 
supplied was useless for such 
weather. Perkins’ Travelling 
Ovens were promptly de- 
manded, but meanwhile the 
Field Bakery men were not 
exactly the happiest or most 
popular of mortals, 

No praise can be too high 
fer the men who toiled so 
strenuously and so cheerfully 
amid ‘such discomfort, or lay 
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shivering in their damp tents 
at night. Beyond all ques- 
tion, it was largely due to 
the grit of the drivers of 


244 and 245 M.T. Companies, 
who slithered day and night 
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over those muddy nightmares 
of roads, that the heavily- 
handicapped Salonica army 
ever got off from the start- 
ing-post for that hopeless 
race to Serbia at all. 


VI. 


Amid a welter of mud and 
obstruction, hampered by in- 
sufficient personnel and vehicles, 
the A.S.C. had to cater for an 
army of ever-increasing num- 
bers. Munitions had also to 
be handled, and likewise a 
thousand and one other things 
that are part of a modern army 
in the Field. There were only 
the worst of roads, the poorest 
of facilities, and all the time 
their work was hindered by 
the fartive hostility of Colonel 
Messalas and his merry men at 
a time when every minute was 
of value, Yet in spite of all 
this, the army never actually 
went wanting, though the pos- 
sibility of running danger- 
ously short of supplies weighed 
on the A.S.C. like a nightmare 
during the whole of this period. 

At the end of November 
supplies of tea, jam, and sugar 
ran very lew owing to the 
arrivals of new troops without 
rations. In one instance a 
transport came in with troops 
supposed to be carrying twenty 
days’ landing rations. Actually 
the men had to be issued with 
four days’ rations while still on 
board ! 

Frequently there was only 
two days’ stock of essentials in 
hand, and on more than one 
occasion there was nothing 
available for the morrow. In 


the middle of October instruc- 
tions were received from the 
Military Attaché that no more 
local purchases of food-stuffs 
were to be made, and that the 
Greek Government would not 
ratify any bargains, the de- 
livery of which had not been 
completed. This meant that 
the feeding of the force must 
be wholly dependent on supply 
ships, and by the middle of 
December the feeding strength 
was 90,000 men and 25,000 
horses. . 

All the time there was a 
petrol shortage. Loans were 
obtained frem the French on 
several occasions, and the 
whole of the available stock 
in Salonica was purchased 
from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. The circumstances of 
this transaction are rather 
amusing. Mr Smith, the 
Standard Company’s chief re- 
presentative, was always our 
friend. When it was reported 
to him that the Obstructionists 
objected to him selling his stock 
to us, that they meant to com- 
mandeer it for themselves, 
and had placed sentries at 
the doors of his depot to pre- 
vent any more being delivered 
to us, like a good American 
he merely said ‘‘’sthat so?” 
Then he spat reflectively at 
the mantelpiece. 
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(Of course he doesn’t spit, 
really, and there wasn’t any 


mantelpiece—but \it’s the sort: 


of story that demands to be 
told like that !) 

Oar Main Supply Depot was 
immediately behind his ware- 
house. So, knowing the great- 
ness of our need, he arranged 
for his men quietly to push 
the whole of his.steck over the 
wall on to our premises. All 
day long the work went on— 
while the Greek pro-German 
emissaries solemnly stood guard 
in front to make sure that the 
British were not. getting any 
petrol ! 

On the 26th December, how- 
ever, the supply was entirely 
exhausted. But luckily the 
next day the Cazo Bonito 
arrived with 50,000 gallons. 


It ought to be elear by now 
that the promises of the open- 


ing words of this article have. 


been rigidly adhered. to. 


Nothing has been said about 


the Berlin-Baghdad railway— 
and there hasn’t been « word 
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about the fighting. Of course 
in the days under review there 
wasn't any.. There was only 
an army getting ready in the 
mud and the cold, and when 
an army is getting ready, 
naturally the A.S.C. from the. 
nature of its duties comes more 
te the front than usual, That 
is why this account has become 
of necessity mainly an A,S.C, 
chronicle. 

The A.8.C, stands in no need 
of advertisement. Rightly the 
glory ef war is for the man. 
who fights, The A.S.C.’s- 
proudest testimonial is the 
fact that all the Army pulls 
its leg. Whom Tommy loves 
he “chips”!. The record. of 
the A.S.C..in this war has 
been a very fine one; it was 
not made the R.A.S.O. for 
nothing. And so far. as. the 
Salonica. campaign. is con- 
cerned, it ‘made. good” in 
spite of home-confusion and 
local obstruction and difficulty, 
with an_ efficiency, adapta- 
bility, and foresight of which 
it: may well feel a little proud. 
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DOWN FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


To those who have spent 
long months among the snows 
of the Alps, the words “ going 
down” have a magio all their 
own. Daring the winter the 
exhilaration of the clear air, 
the brilliance of the sunshine, 
and the stillness of the moun- 
tain solitudes hold one as by 
a spell. But now March was 
here; and the sensation of quick- 
ened vitality which spring in- 
spires in every living creature 
was tingling in my veins, and 
brought with it an wuncon- 
querable restlessness. Looking 
down into the valley 4000 feet 
below, one knew that nature 
was there breaking into all its 
vernal beauty. White. violets 
would be peeping from cran- 
nies in the vineyard walls, and 
the almond - trees, blushing 
fresh and fair, would be glad- 
dening the otherwise barren 
fields. 

The charm of our life, 
perched as we were upon a 
ledge overhanging the world, 
suddenly failed in attractive- 
ness, and in its place sprang 
up a desire for life and move- 
ment —for the sights and 
sounds of a town, for the ory 
of the newsvendors, the crack 
of whips, or the clang of the 
tram-bells in the streets. 

The pleasure-seekers and the 
sport enthusiasts had left us 
long before, and the hotel 
visitors had shrunk to a little 
band consisting for the most 
part of invalids and those who 
bore them company. To us 
who still remained the ques- 


tion of how much longer the 
frost would hold was of para- 
mount interest, and we asked 
each other almost daily, ‘Have 
you made any plans about 
going down?” 

Around us as yet there was 
small sign of spring; the 
scene looked as wintry as at 
Christmas. Snow enveloped 
the landscape, glittering bril- 
liantly in the sunshine, or 
lying grey-white in the shade. 
Pines and larches alone 
emerged, and stood in irregu- 
lar clusters of greenish black- 
ness, their gloom heightened 
by contrast with their sur- 
roundings, These gnarled and 
twisted trees, firmly rooted 
among the rocks, appeared so 
ancient and so weather-beaten 
that one wondered whether 
youth could ever have been 
theirs. The characteristic fea- 
tures in these high altitudes are 
curiously uniform—a study in 
three colours: the vivid white- 
ness of the slopes, the sombre 
tint of the firs, and, above and 
embracing all, the glorious blue 
of the heavens. 

Let no one think of snow as 
lifeless or monotonous. With 
the exception of the sea, noth- 
ing in nature reflects the 
moods of the elements s0 
vividly. It lies silver in the 
moonlight, gleams like fairy 
crystals under the stars, takes 
on a warm look from the 
glow of the sun, flushes in the 
crimson of sunset, or remains 
dead and shadowless beneath 
a threatening sky, Its tex- 
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ture, too, varies with the 
atmospheric conditions; its 
changes are endless, its won- 
ders unsurpassed ; and to those 
who live amidst it, it becomes 
in the end almost as com- 
panionable as fields and pas- 
tures, 

Nor are these solitary re- 
gions as devoid of animal life 
as is commonly supposed, The 
wild creatures hide themselves 
ounningly enough from the in- 
truding mortal, but, for those 
who have eyes to see, indica- 
tions of their presence abound ; 
and no more fascinating pas- 
time can be imagined than 
tracing the marks they leave 
upon the betraying snow. 

It is easy to describe the 
stealthy tracks of a fox, or to 
speak of the lace-like tracery 
left by a rat; but who can 
adequately depict the marvels 
of the frost itself, whose chill 
breath creates the wondrous 
scene? Who oan picture the 
gleam of the icicles? No pen 
oan portray the fantasy of the 
hoar-frost ; nor can the artist's 
brush reproduce the exquisite 
workmanship of the snow- 
flowers, The delicacy of these 
fairy forms, whose filigree con- 


struction will dissolve at a presid 


breath, is finer than that of 
the frailest blossom. And yet 
... and yet... now that 
spring is here, I would give 
all these elusive silver petals 
for one primrose from the low- 
lands, or exchange the mys- 
terious hush of the upper air 
for the song of a thrush at 
sundown, — 

But the season to which 
we were looking forward so 
eagerly was not hailed with 
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equal joy by all. Our hotel 
proprietor had been more or 
less indifferent to the weather 
while sure of his visitors, Now, 
however, he developed a per- 
suasive eloquence on the subject 
of the thaw—that dreaded 
moment that would empty his 
house. The frost, he con- 
fidently informed us daily, 
would hold for two or three 
weeks yet, probably a month; 
such cases were known. There 
were clear indications—theugh 
these were never cited—that 
the break would prove excep- 
tionally late this year. . This, 
he averred, was a dangerous 
month, and melancholy in- 
stances of those who had “ gone 
down” too early were re- 
called. We should remember 
“ce pauvre Monsieur B “4 
who, beguiled by the March 
sunshine of the previous year, 
had descended to the plain 
at a perilously early date, 
“Cétait bien vite fini pour 
lui! Mais que voules-vous?” 
he would conclude, with a 
pitying shrug at the unrea- 
sonableness of hotel visitors, 

It was therefore in an al- 
most apologetic tone that I 
informed thesolemn-faced lady 
iding in the Bureau that I 
should be leaving in five days’ 
time, 

‘C'est dommage,” was the 
only reply my pronouncement 
elicited. But within half an 
hour the news that No. 17 had 
given notice had spread to the 
entire staff of the hotel. The 
chambermaid yearned over me 
with a sudden affection; the 
head waiter could scarcely re- 
frain from more than bretherly 
attentions; while the hall- 
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porter, all aglow with interest 
in my movements, handed me 
my correspondence with a 
deferential awe remarkably 
foreign to his usual behaviour. 
Though annoyed at first by 
these transparent assiduities, 
I s0on siniled at the reoolleo- 
tion.of a'similar state of mind 
inschool-days, when a generous 
uncle, uninteresting enough 
during his visits, sprang, on 
the eve. of his departare, to 
unwonted importance in my 
eyes. The traits in human 
nature do not vary greatly, 
it: would seem, with class or 
nationality. 

The momentous day dawned 
at last. My luggage, lashed 
to a baggage-sleigh, had been 
despatched at an early hour, 
to ensure its getting over the 
snow while the night frost 
held. As I entered the famil- 
iar salle-d-manger for a. last 


breakfast, I realised with: 


surprise how attached: I had 
become to my surroundings, 
Those already seated at table 
seemed interested in my. jour- 
ney, and all prophesied a de- 
lightful day. A little gather- 
ing of visitors and servants 
assembled te bid me. bon 


voyage: - After much hand- 


shaking and many good 
wishes, I started off — with 
inevitably lightened pookets. 
The walk before me was. of 
no. ordinary nature, Te. de- 
scend 4000 feet in a few 
hours is a notable experience 
at this time of year, when, 


leaving snow still piled, up. 


to the first - floor windows, 
one: finds spring. rei pin. 
the In: the lowlands 
it- had been a winter of con- 
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tinual snewsterms and inter- 
vening thaws; but with us 
these falls had merely meant 
one more layer on the already 
heavily-burdened earth. This 
ever-increasing load gradually 
pinned to the ground the 
lower branches of the pines, 
where they had remained 
firmly. embedded fer many 
weeks. But now as, under 
the sun’s warmth, the load 
began to lessen, one of these 
would leap into the air, re- 
leased without the slightest 
warning, and scatter its im- 
prisoning burden abroad. A 
branch thus freed will shake 
itself, almost like an animal 
exulting in its new - found 
liberty, before resuming its 
normal. position. More than 
once I came in for one of 
these unexpected snew douches 
in the forest, through which 
the road passed on the first 
part. of the descent. 

After atime the walking 
became difficult. The partial 
thaw had heneycembed the 
snow to a treacherous extent: 
at one spot the surface held, 
at. the next I  floundered 
through it. ankle-deep, To 
walk on the bank piled up 
by the snow-pleughs brought 
equal risks; here, too, one got 
a firm foothold for a few 
steps, and then sank in 
deeper than ever. There was 
nothing for it but to plod on 
as best I oould. 

After a while a felled pine- 
tree by the wayside tempted 
me to rest. The day. was one 
of extreme beauty. The un- 
clouded sky was, to the north, 
of the deepest blue, against 
which the slopes glittered white 
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.and pure, But to thesonth the 
colour was of sefter and more 
tender hue; while the ‘sun, 
riding in his glery, seemed, 
by the very intensity of his 
own light, to blanch that por- 
tion of the heavens in which 
he shone in endour, On 
the farther side of the valley 
rose immense buttresses of 
rock, the foothills of the 
Alpine giants which towered 
above them— 


“, , . the strong foundations of the 
earth 
Where torrents have their birth.” 


It was only now, when I was 
about to lose sight of these 
magnificent peaks, my com- 
panions for so long, that I 
realised how much they had 
come t6 mean to me, and I 
rienced a sense of per- 
sonal loss en gazing at them 
for the last time. 
Just below my halting-place 
I came to the spot where 
sleigh-runners:must needs give 
way to wheel traffic, and the 
road on either side was lined 
with ramshackle conveyances 
dilapidated almost past belief. 
Anything more forlorn than this 
collection of battered vehicles 
stranded by the wayside can 
hardly be i ined. The me- 
thod adopted is simple. Start- 
ing from the valley, @ man 
drives his carriage as far as 
_ wheels will take it; then he 
‘transfers his ngers, his 


baggage, and hia horses to 
the waiting sleigh, left un- 
ceremoniously to take care of 
itself since the last esoen· 
and oontintas bir , er 3 
runners. The »» 

this change | 
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must necessarily vary with 
the state of the in 
autumn and spring it is high 
up on the mountain-side, : but 
in mid-winter lies almost. in 
the valley. 

The going now became stead- 
ily worse. I had read in some 
book of Arctic travel of the 
delight -which explorers ex- 
perience on first treading on 


‘terra firma after months upon 


the ice, and of their satisfac- 
tion in crunching the pebbles 
underfoot. I had imagined 
some such pleasure would be 
mine once I was past the 


‘snow. But the quagmire of 


slush seemed never - ending, 
though at each bend of the 
zigzagging road the surface 
turned a little less white and 
a little more brown—a little 
less snow and a little more 
mud—until at last the former 
looked merely like whipped 


cream dissolving on a cup of 


chocolate. 

AsImade my way through 
this sea of mud, I became 
aware that some one wasfollow- 
ingme. Loeking round, I dis- 
covered a little peasant girl at 
my heels, scrutinising me with 
the interest of ene who seldom 
sees a stranger. Hach time I 
—— her eyes were fixed 

me witha grave 
But although this quaint little 
maiden stared in suoh an una- 
bashed manner, she apparently 
felt: no desire for cempanion- 
ship, and answered my “bon 
jour” with brevity. The. sol- 
emnitiy of the mountain child 
» ~ marked in her bearing. 
ead constant work 
“> mortals of the 
sponsibility of 
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childhood, turns them into 
miniature men and women, wise 
beyond their years. Mysturdy 
little friend was dressed in the 
usual manner. A clean, though 
patched, blue-and-white overall ; 
a worsted cross-over, primly 
fastened behind ; hand-knitted 
stockings and wooden - soled 
boets eom her outfit. 
Her head was covered by a 
red handkerchief tied under 
the chin, and her straight 
flaxen hair, braided into two 
plaits, bobbed up and down on 
either side of her hotte—the 
Swiss basket carried on the 
shoulders. With character- 
istic contrariness, seeing her 
thus reserved, I felt a desire 
to converse, and after walking 
together for some distance, I 
asked her name. 

‘* Blise,” was the brief reply ; 
and in answer to a further 
question, she vouchsafed to add 
that she was ten years of age. 
I noticed that her basket was 
covered with a spotless linen 
cloth, and asked her what it 
contained. To this I got no 
answer, but she volunteered 
the information that she was 
going to see her uncie in the 
valley to ‘‘lui faire une certaine 
commission.” 


“Surely you are not going 
all the way down?” I exclaimed 
in surprise. 

“ Pourquoi 
stolid rejoinder. Then silence 


pas?” came the 


fell again. Looking at the 
stunted little figure as she 
marched so sedately to “make 
her commission,” I wondered 
what English parents would 
send off their ten-year-old on a 
like journey with no thought 
of any possibility of mishap. 
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Presently I tried again, 
“Have you any sisters?” 

‘* No, no sisters.” 

“Nor brothers?” 

After a moment’s pause she 
admitted with seeming reluc- 
tance— 

“Tl y a bien le _ petit 


“And le petit frére, how old 
is he?” 

“Two days.” 

“Two days!” I gasped. 
What is it in the nearness of 
birth and death, the beginning 
and the end, that always 
startles? If one is told that 
behind those shuttered win- 
dows a dead body lies awaiting 
burial, even the most careless 
is surprised intoawe. And so, 
though in a less degree, with 
birth. 

“Two days,” I mused aloud. 

“Two and a half if you wish 
it,” she condescended, “since 
he was born at midnight, and 
it is now midday.” 

Not knowing what to reply, 
bat wishing to show my in- 
terest, I murmured something, 
awkwardly enough expressed I 
doubt not, about hoping her 
mother was well, 

“One is never tellement bien 
at these times,” she replied 
severely; and added, “ But my 
father returned to work in the 
forest this morning.” 

“ Was he ill too, then?” 

“Til!” with immense scorn. 
“ Malade? hey non! he drank 
a little, that’s all;” and, per- 
haps noting my expression, she 
continued with the worldly 
wisdom of ten years old, “it is 
usual—at such times.” 

We had come to a bend in 
the road, and she turned and 
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pointed far up the mountain after turning the corner at 
slope. which Elise had halted; we 


“That is our chalet,” she 
exclaimed, speaking for the 
first time with an approach to 
enthusiasm, “the one with 
the grand sapin beside the 
fountain.” 

The scene within the chalet 
flashed across my imagination. 
In a large low room, con- 
structed entirely of wood, the 
new-made mother would be 
lying, half smothered beneath 
the duvet, within the curtained 
bed. Through the small double 
windows the reflected light 
from the snow outside would 
reveal her honest expression- 
less face, a strange pallor show- 
ing through the tanned skin. 
In her arms, swathed like a 
little mummy, its crumpled face 
surrounded by a crochet cap, 
she would hold her babe—that 
scrap of humanity which had 
now come to share the joys and 
the sorrows of that lonely moun- 
tain home, The mystery of 
life does not trouble these 
peasants: birth is accepted by 
them as an inevitable event. 
And though one may see a 
mother contemplating her 
child long and earnestly, she 
seldom betrays any feeling in 
watching the fresh spark of 
life so lately kindled from her 
own. 

Looking down with an added 
interest on the small daughter 
of the house, I said, ‘So that 
is where you live?” 

“ C'est stir,” was the prosaic 
rejoinder ; she had little emo- 
tion to spare for the plain facts 
of life. 

The road was at last becom- 
ing drier and firmer. Soon 


came upon a large village, the 
half-way house of my walk. 
Compared with the usual pio- 
turesque appearance of these 
little communities, it had a 
singularly bare aspect. Gaunt 
stone buildings, whose purpose 
I did not discover, with gaps 
in their walls in lieu of windows, 
and projecting stones to serve 
as steps, gave the street an 
unpleasing look, The chalets 
were of the plainest architeo- 
ture, unadorned by decorated 
rafters or carved balconies: 
only strict necessities were pro- 
vided for among these pinched- 
looking dwellings. 

I stopped for a drink of the 
clear icy water of the village 
fountain ; this, too, was merely 
a roughly-tooled trough, and 
boasted no sign of the crafts- 
man’s art. The curé,a kindly- 
looking old man, was ‘pacing 
up and down the little square, 
and Elise, going up to him, 
took his hand and gravely 
kissed it. He addressed a few 
words to her, which she ac- 
knowledged with a quaint bob- 
curtsey, and passed on down 
the street. He had been recit- 
ing his office when we appeared, 
and still held his open breviary ; 
and although his lips moved as 
he resumed his walk to and 
fro, his mind was not entirely 
absorbed by his devotions, I 
was carrying my hat in my 
hand, and he called to me in 
a@ concerned voice, “‘Ah/ Ah! 

du soleil de Mare!” 
Beware of the March sunshine ! 


Had he said, “ Beware of the 


Ides of March,” I should hardly 
have been less astonished, until 
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I recollected the superstition, 
— in Central Earope, that 
this .is the most treacherous 
month for sunstroke through- 
out the year. I thanked. him 
for his reminder; and seeing 
him willing to converse, men- 
tioned the poverty-strieken look 
-of the place, Speaking with a 
sort of affectionate regret in 
his voice he answered— 

“ Que voulez-vous? c'est un 
mauvais pays:’ A. barren 
countryside, indeed! My eyes 
following his glance, noted the 
cruel shale slopes, the pre- 
cipitous rock-strewn hills, and 
the scanty pastures scattered 
among them. This was a 
village to which the foreigner 
brought no wealth, and the 
‘livelihood of the peasants must 
be wrested from the unpromis- 
ing locality. 

“ Yes, yes,” he continued in 
the same tone, “they are poor 
enough, ces braves gens,” 

While we stood talking, 
sounds of uproarious mirth 
‘had come from the café op- 
posite. When a mountaineer 
condescends to merriment, his 
laughter is both loud and 
‘coarse. Rememberi what 
Elise -had told me of -her 
father, I remarked, “Perhaps 
‘they do not get any richer 
over their wine?” 

“Ah! que voulez-vous?” 
was the tolerant reply ; “it: is 
a hard life they lead. A hard 
life,” he concluded witha sigh. 

Iwas about to bid him 
.good-day, when he asked me 
whether I had seen the ehureh. 
I:had not; and more out of 
deference to his implied desire 
than out of curiosity on my 
part, I mounted the steps. 
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The vitiated a here ‘and 
smell of stale incense spoke of 
windows unopened since the 
previous summer. On the 
whitewashed walls hung the 
“Stages of the Cross,” from 
the crude realism of which 
one was thankful to turn 
away. The furnishings of the 
altar consisted of the inevitable 
artificial flowers and gutted 
candles. I had heard these 
churches speken of as the real 
heme ef the people, yet I won- 
dered how their affections could 
long withstand the blighting 
effect of so stuffy and tawdry 
an interior. A picture of the 
Virgin attraeted my attention. 
Depicted with a stereotyped 
expression of anguish on her 
face, she was holding her 
garment apart; and in the 
centre of her bosem (placed 
there, one imagines, more for 
the «sake of symmetry than 
frem a sense of anatomical 
correctness) lay a large red 
heart, pierced through with 
seven spears of abnormal 
dimensions, Could such « 
representation as this, in 
which I could only diseern 
the ridiouleus, really mean 
anything to a devout wor- 
shipper? The questien was 
answered fer me even as it 
rose to my mind, An old 
woman, whom I had noticed 
praying in a different part of 
the church when I entered, 
now came and knelt before 
it. She seemed unconscious 
of my presence, or at any 
rate indifferent to it. Her 
mevements were stiff, and her 
shoulders bowed from constant 
labour. She clasped ‘her 
knotted hands in supplica- 
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tion. Glancing at her face, 
I saw that it was wrinkled, 
and that from her closed eyes 
tears, the slow hard tears. of 
old age, trickled down her 
withered cheeks. .There was 
something awe-inspiring about 
this pathetio old She 
had evidently come to pour 
out her troubles to one whose 
own heart had been pierced 
with affliction, and who, as 
she believed in simple faith, 
would never turn away from 
distress, And in the» picture 
of “The Seven Sorrows of 
Mary,” which a few: minutes 
earlier had called forth my 
derision, this poor peasant 
dimly saw her ewn trials and 
griefs reflected. 

Humbled in spirit, and 
musing on what I had seen, 
I resumed my way. <A mo- 
ment later I heard a, voice at 
my elbow, and, looking down, 
was surprised to find that 
Elise was once more accom- 
panying me. 

“You are not a Catholic, 
then?” she exclaimed. It was 
slightly disco to be 
thus taken to task, and I 
demanded— 

“ How do you knew that? ”: 

“You did net make the 
sign of the Cross as you 
passed the Calvaire,” she» re- 
plied reproachfully, nodding 
her head sideways to indi- 
cate the Crucifix .in © the 
churchyard. I had no idea 
my movements were being so 
closely scrutinised. 

“It is not the eustom in our 
country,” I hazarded. 

“Quel dréle de pays!” she 


commented with some warmth. 


Our réies had suddenly be- 
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eome reversed. It was I whe 
was now being interrogated, 
while she sat in judgment ; 
and knowing that among the 
better-class * these 
foreigners” are often «con- 


sidered as merely frivolous 


and pleasure-loving, I felt a 
natural. desire to acquit my- 
self ‘with credit. 

“You are then, perhaps, a 
Protestant?” she queried ap- 
prehensively. 

I made an attempt at ex- 
planation, but felt I was 
making a sorry business of it. 

‘‘And the blessed Virgin,” 
she suddenly. demanded, 
“where does she find - herself 
in your religion?” 

‘Where indeed? By way of 
skirting this difficulty I began 
to question her on the subject 
of her own prayers. 

“Some people,” she informed 
me, “choose the hour of Ves- 

to pray in. For myself, 
no! ‘The good God is too 
occupied at that moment; I 
prefer another ; it is more rea- 
sonable.” 

But the sight of our destina- 
tion, visible for the first time, 
and lying some 1200 feet 
below, turned her thoughts 
into another channel. 

‘Do you live in la ville?” 
she inquired, pointing to the 
valley township spread out at 
our feet, Toher it was merely 
“the town,” the only one she 
knew ; and on my replying in 
the negative, she 
“That isa pity ; the town is 


very beautiful. 
Almest in a tone of apology, 
as if conscious of its inferiority, 
I told her that I lived in 
London. 
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“T have heard of it,” she 
remarked, with the air of one 
who requires no further en- 
lightenment on the subjeot. 
“Tt is even larger than la 
ville.” 

Looking down on the minia- 
ture streets and market-place, 
I assented, with what I thought 
was due restraint, that perhaps 
it was. 

“ And that amuses you?” 

Like one rebuked, I hastened 
to compose my features into an 
expression of gravity suited to 
the occasion. 

“And what are you going 
to do in la ville?” I asked. 

“TI go to see my unole; he is 


rich; he works in the alu- 
minium factory, and he earns 
—but enormously! he gains 
500.” {less than 5d.] “an hour ! 
500. is a great deal of money.” 


Remembering how hardly 
money comes to the hand of a 


peasant, I agreed that it was. 
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“Yes, Par exemple, they 
wear hats.” 

“To keep the ideas warm 
perhaps,” I murmured in an 
unguarded moment. 

‘Comment ?” with severity, 

“T mean,.. . don’t you 
ever wear a hat yourself, 
Elise?” 

“To go to Mass, and for 
occasions, certainly; at other 
times, never.” 

Anxious to ascertain whether 
these young ladies were guilty 
of other heinous propensities, 
I questioned her further on the 
subject: it seemed that their 
taste for millinery was far 
from being their only crime. 

“They saved up their petits 
sous for two years, and what 
do you think it was for?” she 
asked, scorn in her voice—“ To 
buy white dresses for their 


premiére Communion! Is it to 


be believed ?” 
“Bat would not you like a 
tty dress yourself?” 


Apparently I was passing my pretty 


test more satisfactorily than 
I had dared to hope,’ for she 
now somewhat relaxed her 
judicial attitude, and became 
almost communicative, 

“T go to see my uncle,” she 
continued sedately. “I go to 
announce to him the birth of le 
petit frére.” 

The solemnity of this minute 
deputy, entrusted with such a 
mission, tickled my fancy, but, 
knowing her eyes were upon 
me, I dared not smile. She 
added that shis uncle had two 
daughters older than herself. 

“And are you fond of your 
cousins ?” 

“They have ideas in their 
heads.” 

“ Tdeas?” 


“And how should a white 
dress advantage me?” 

Being quite unable to answer 
this question, I asked whether 
she, too, saved up her petits 
sous, 

“Cest str, but in any case 
not for a dress. Last year I 
had saved as much as | fr. 15. 
I kept it in the coffee-pot, the 
old one with the broken spout. 
My father said it was not a 
safe enough place, and he 
would put it in another. One 
day, when I wanted to look at 
it (one likes to hold it in one’s 
hand semetimes, to feel more 
sure of having it), he could not 
find it—he had hidden it so 
securely ; that was at the time 
of the cattle fair.” 
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“ And does your father drink 
at the fair?” 

“ Yes, a little; it is the ous- 
tom. Afterwards he found the 
money; but it was changed 
from nickels into a franc; it 
was strange,” 

“Very. And where do you 
keep it now ?” 

Regarding me almost sus- 
piciously, she replied, “In a 
certain place,” I. wondered 
whether the possibility of my 
climbing the slopes to look into 
the broken coffee - pot had 
crossed her mind, 

“Now I haveeven more. My 
father gave me 10o, for saving 
acow, He isa good father,” 

“Saving a cow?” 

“Tt had strayed on to the 
avalanche track, And last 
winter some foreigners who 
had lost their way gave me 
250. for guiding them, One 
likes to have money.” 

‘‘And what are you saving 
up for?” 

“To buy a counterpane,” 

“A what?” 

“ A counterpane, One would 
like to have a counterpane on 
one’s bed,” 

Perhaps my surprise would 
have been greater had I not 
at that moment espied a patch 
of gentians growing in a field 
near by, They were the first 
flowers I had seen, and the 


pleasure of gathering them y 


and gazing inte their depths 
was exquisite, The colour of 
a gentiana nivalis is to blue 
what the scarlet of a geranium 
is to red—vivid, glowing, in- 
tense. The hue of .its petals, 
heightened by the pure white 
of its eye, is of an almost un- 
believable brightness. 
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Elise had followed me into 
the meadow. “So you like 
flowers, then?” she asked, not 
quite sure how to place this 
weakness, 

There were other treasures 
in the field besides these alpine 
blossoms: under the protection 
of a bank a cowslip reared its 
dainty head. 

“I’m not going any farther,” 
I oried, “it is early yet, and 
there is plenty of time; I shall 
stay here for a bit,” 

“Then I leave you,” an- 
nounced my matter - of - fact 
companion. 

“Wait a minute before you 
go,” I said, looking through 
my small change, “Look here, 
would you like to buy some 
chocolate with that in la 
ville?” 

She took the coin and turned 
it over in her little palm, already 
hardened by labour. 

“Chocolate is good,” she re- 
marked doubtfully, 

Evidently the eounterpane 
had to be taken into con- 
sideration, 

“Well, if you will spend 
that on sweets, I will give 
you another to put with your 

tits sous.” 

“Then I thank you,” she 
cried; and her face, lighted 
with pleasure, looked more 
childish’ than I had seen it 


et. 
“Would you like to give me 

a kiss before you go?” 

“‘ Comment ?” 

Half-abashed, I repeated my 

uest. 

“If you desire it,” she an- 
swered, and before I realised 


her intention she had taken — 


my hand, as I had seen her 
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take the priest’s,and pressed 
it to:her lips. 

“Good-bye, Elise,” 

“ Alors, adieu.” 

As she turned to go, she 
commenced a little song, a 
litany, if I mistake not, On 
«gaining the road she skipped 
a few steps in lightness of 
heart ; it was almost uncanny 
to see this sedate child-woman 
frisking as she went. After'a 
moment she stopped, slipped 
her basket from her shoulders, 
and having carefully laid aside 
its contents produced a red 
handkerchief from its depths. 
Into a corner of this she tied 
the coin destined to be added 
to her little store. The other 
seemed te puzzle her; she 
placed it in a deep under-pocket 
such as market-women . wear, 
but apparently that was not 


altogether satisfactory. Pres- 
ently she came running back. 
“It would be more pratique 
if you changed this into nickels 
for me,” she announced with 
perfect gravity, holding out 


the small silver coin. ‘Like 
that, I shall net be cheated in 
la ville; one never knows what 
may happen.” 

did as she requested ; and 
having carefully counted her 
change, she resumed her litany 
and departed. As she disap- 

from sight, I felt I had 
lost a friend. 

This seemed a suitable spot 
on which to eat my lunch, and 
I pulled my sandwiches from 
my knapsack. The warmth of 
the sun as I lay upon the grass 
after my simple repast was de- 
licions, but the air was soft 
and strangely unsatisfying to 
the lungs, and produced a feel- 
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ing of lassitude unknown for 
months, I gazed at the tre- 
mendous ipices: on the op- 
posite side of the valley, and 
marvelled at their grandeur, 
Never had the peaks seemed ao 
majestic as at .this moment 
when I was on the point of 
leaving. Some enthusiast has 
compared his love of the moun- 


‘tains: with a sailor’s passion 
‘for the sea. It is a beautiful 
‘idea, But as the sailor, though 


he has spent half of his voyage 
dreaming of home, can never 
be happy for long ashore or 
centent till he breathes the 
salt air again, so I knew, even 
in this moment of departing, 
that I never could be satisfied 
until I trod the heights once 
more. Such is the perversity 
of human nature. 

But it was time to be going, 
and having filled my knapsack 
with gentians, I took to the 
road again. A diligence, swing- 
ing past with oracking whip 
and jingling bells, reminded 
me that I was on the’ high- 
road to life and movement. 
The dust raised by the cum- 
brous vehicle came almost as a 
surprise after the long seclu- 
sion in frost-bound regions, and 
I watched the fine white powder 
settle by the wayside as, at 
the inning of winter, one 
watehes the first snowflakes 
come to earth. 

Soon the road began to run 
through vineyards. These had 
been built up with infinite toil 
on slopes which, in England, 
would have been considered 
im ible to cultivate. Each 
little enclosure was upheld by 
a retaining wall; and now the 
first process of the laborious 
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vine ‘cultivation was being 
carried out: one could hear the 
snick of the secateure as the 
workers pruned with deft and 
certain hand. Mindful of the 
superstition that had astonished 
me earlier in the day, they 
wore broad- brimmed hats to 
t the nape of the neck. 
And in truth the sun beat 
down upon, these barren, 
. southern slopes with surprising 
fierceness for the time of year. 
On the outskirts of the town 
stood an almond - tree in full 
bloom, just as I had pictured 
it, but weariness deprived me 
of the expected thrill. Foot 
sore and thirsty, I entered a 
confiserte and called for tea. 
The sight of a shop, the people 
who came and went upon 
their business, the traffic in the 
street—all seemed strange and 
unreal in my eyes, like things 
read in a beok; it. was difficult 
to believe that I was really 
once more moving in the ordin- 
ary life of a town. 
I made my way tothe station, 
and while waiting for the train, 
looked up at the spot. which 


had been my home for so long.. 


The sky was still. intensely 
blue; and the pines showed up 
like splashes of ink om the 
dazzling white background. I 


thought of my - hotel’ com-: 


psnions still: among the con- 
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ditions of winter, while I was 
luxuriating in the warmth of 
spring. There, too, lying like 
a brown fir-cone on the snow, 
lay Elise’s chalet, the one home- 
stead of the many clustered 
here and there on the moun- 
tain-side, ef which I now knew 
something. I pictured ‘the 
sturdy little maiden’s return. 
She would recount her adven- 
tures to her'parents, net pour- 
ing them out in an eager tor- 
rent as our children would do, 
but with decent deliberation— 
as opportunity offered. My 
every word would be repeated 
and weighed in the balance, 
and a verdict would be passed. 

“ Eh: bien, voila,” the father 
would say in the tone of one 
who makes a concession, 
‘There: are good and bad in 

nation,” 

That I should be given the 
benefit of the doubt was the 
mest for which I could hope. 

The train arrived, and for a 
moment’ all was bustle and 
confusion: Having seoured a 
seat, I lowered the window for 
a last look, as we steamed out 
of the station, Good-bye, won- 
derful life-giving mountains; 
good-bye, quaint little Elise; 
and I started: on my journey 
back to a city that is even 
larger and more important 
than la ville, 
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450 MILES TO FREEDOM. 


BY CAPTAIN M. A, B. JOHNSTON and CAPTAIN K. D. YEARSLEY. 


CHAPTER X. 


As the country before us 
appeared to be quite deserted, 
we began to move off a little 
before 3 P.M. The going was 
much the same as in the early 
morning, but what had then 
been small nullahs became 
broader and deeper ravines, 
running across our path at 
intervals of seven to eight 
hundred yards, The north 
sides of the ravines were es- 
pecially steep. An hour and 
a half after our start we 
saw ahead of us some men 
and a string of camels, pos- 
sibly engaged in contraband 
affairs with Cyprus. Accord- 
ingly we halted under cover 
of some rocks until we could 
march again unseen. The rate 
of marching was slow, hardly 
two miles an hour, for we were 
all very exhausted, trudging 
along in the hot sun, and 
Grunt was almost fainting. 
After two hours he had: to 
give up, The terrific blow on 
his head by the brigand must 
have been the start of his 
collapse, and now, after many 
days of sticking to it, he could 
go no farther. His head felt 
very dizzy and each foot 
weighed a ton, We knew 
there must be water in a 
valley a few hundred yards 
ahead, as we had seen some 
trees and a bit of a village. 
We therefore halted for food 
in a small nullah, meaning to 


get to the stream after dark, 
The dixie containing the mix- 
ture of cocoa, rice, and grit 
was produced, and we had 
our meal. The grit was a 
blessing in a way, as one had 
to eat slowly. Two ounces of 
rice, tinged with cocoa, does 
not go far with a ravenous 
craving for food. As dusk 
came on we walked slowly for 
a few hundred yards to the 
edge of the river valley, the 
sides of which were precipitous 
and impossible to mancuvre 
by moonlight. Cochrane and 
Nobby walked along the edge 
of the ravine to see if there 
was an easier descent, but found 
none. While they were away 
Grunt told us that he wished 
to be left behind, as he was 
afraid of keeping us back. He 
said that if we left a little 
food with him he could lie up 
for a couple of days, till we 
were clear of the locality, and 
he would then go to the 
nearest village, buy food, and 
make for the coast later,—if 
he felt strong enough and was 
not captured. 

When Cochrane returned we 
held a council of war and de- 
cided to halt for the whole 
night. Accordingly we re- 
turned to the rice -and - grit 
nullah, and worked down it 
towards the main valley until 
we found a good resting-place. 
Nobby found a spring of ex- 
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cellent water a short way 
farther on, and there our 
water - bottles were refilled. 
By way of medical comfort 
Grunt was given the small 
quantity of Ovaltine that re- 
mained and a piece of biscuit. 
The Ovaltine had been carried 
loose in a bag since we started, 
and was in consequence as hard 
as a brick. Johnny tried to 
out bits off the brick, but the 
knife edge merely turned on its 
owner's thumb, so in the end 
Grunt had to gnaw it. On 
these very eold nights we had 
a system of what we called 
snuggling, usually in pairs; in 
larger numbers if the ground 
permitted, but only once did 
the level of our sleeping-place 
permit of more than two. 
That was on the following 
night. This night Grunt’s 
snuggling partner lit a pipe, 
the best pipe of his life, and 
listened to poor old Grunt 
gnawing Ovaltine. It was 
hard to bear. Fortunately the 
pipe and the Ovaltine lasted for 
the same time. Grunt was 
very depressed. He reminded 
his partner how at Yozgad 
one day he, being of massive 
build and great strength, had 
prophesied that he would stand 
the trek worse than any of us. 
Ellis, as usual, was very rest- 
less. He is a noisy sleeper. 
When he doesn’t grunt he 
snores, and he is not still for a 
minute. We never heard him 
whistle in his sleep, but doubt- 
less he does. When lying in 
hiding by day we had to wake 
him if any one came at all 
close to us, 

Before we went to sleep it 
was decided that the following 
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morning three of us should ge 
to the nearest village on the 
river in the guise of Germans, 
and buy enough food for the 
party to finish the journey. 
to the coast, some fifty -five 
miles away, 

At daylight, about 4.30 a.m., 
we went farther down the 
nullah to the spring. Here we: 
cooked a two-ounce porridge 
ration, and then began our 
preparations for entering the 
village. The three to go were 
Grunt, Nobby, and Johnny, 
Grunt had the best Turkish 
of our party, so he also had 
the undying disgrace of play- 
ing the réle of Hun officer, 
Nobby and Johnny were the 
Boche rank and file. It was 
essential to the success of the 
scheme that we should make 
@ good impression on the 
villagers. Smartness was our 
watchword, .The theatrical 
party therefore were allowed 
to commandeer clothes. Grunt 
had Nobby’s “Gor Blimy” 
(better known, perhaps, as cap, 
service dress, mark two, star) ; 
Ellis’s uniform coat, his own 
trousers, the Old Man’s wrist- 
watch, and Perce’s boots—not 
a bad effort. Johnny had his 
own kit with the exception of 
his trousers, an important part 
of which had remained lazily 
behind on a rocky slope the 
second night of the escape, 
while Johnny energetically 
slid on. Nobby had Ellis’s 
“Gor Blimy” and boots, the - 
Old Man’s coat, and Looney’s 
trousers: The three actors 
then shaved, washed, put 
“ Vermijelly ” . on their 
boots to give the latter a false 
air of respectability, and at 
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8.30.4.M. were ready for their 
performance. They thought 
they were’ playing a drama at 
the time, but looking back it was 
true comedy. The three. set 
off dewn the steep goat-track 
towards the village. It was 
a tense moment, and we' all 
thought that the evening 
would most probably find. us 
once more under the orders 
of some uncivilised Turkish 
chaouse; for we had decided 
that if the three were captured 
in the village the other five 
would give themselves up. 
Poor old Cochrane looked very 
anxious, and it was not to be 
wondered at. On the seven- 
teenth day of his former 
attempt to escape, some two 
years previously, he and the 
two other naval officers of his 
party of three were compelled 


by starvation to buy food from They 


a shepherd’s hut. This man 
informed on them, with the 
result that they were taken by 
gendarmes. Recaptured, they 
were kept for six months in a 
filthy prison in Constantinople, 
untried by any court-martial. 
When the latter was held, 
Cochrane and his friends were 
given a three weeks’ sentence, 
but actually were imprisoned 
for yet another four months. 
This is an excellent instance of 
Turkish justice, and the kind 
we were to expect should any 
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a few hundred houses rather 
frightened them, for it was a 
much bigger one than they had 
expected, and the larger the 
village the more likely they 
were to be discovered as im- 
postors. It was, however, too 
late to turn back. There were 
men and women working in 
the fields who had seen them, 
though they caused no real 
interest except to small boys, 
who are inquisitive the world 
over; so they marched on, 
Nebby and Johnny keeping 
perfect step with Grunt at a 
respectful two paces in the 
rear. When they entered the 
village they asked the way to 
the headman’s house. 

Their story was to be a 
plausible one. Their German 
surveying party was composed 
of one officer and seven men. 
had left the railway at 
Eregli, and, taking to cart 
transport, were making for 
Mersina. The carts had un- 
fortunately broken down, and 
being pressed for time they 
had marched on. They now 
wanted a few days’ supplies 
for the party. A hard.story 
to disprove without taking « 
lot: of trouble, and Turks 
usually avoid taking much. 
Also, they had that forged 
document. in Turkish, with 


one make a false move in the i 


village. 

Grunt, the officer, walked on 
ahead. Nobby and Johnny, 
each with an empty pack and 
haversack on their . back, 
marched behind. Their: first 
glimpse of the village with ite 
twe grey-domed mosques and 
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Grunt requested the owner to 
allow his small boy to shew 
them the way. They were 
taken to a two-storied timber- 
built house, against the door 
of which lolled a Turkish 
private soldier. The conven- 
tional greetings passed, and 
the man asked in Turkish 
if they were Germans, The 
reply was in the affirmative. 
To their immense surprise this 
“simple soldat” in an out-of- 
the-way village started talk- 
ing a very fluent German. It 
was the limit, The rank and 
file now came to the fore, and 
one suggested that the man 
had misunderstood them. They 
were not Germans: they were 
Magyars (Hungarians), and did 
not understand a word of Ger- 
man. The last part of the 
statement was untrue by two 
words, for the three of them 
compared notes that evening 
and counted the German 
words they knew—*“ Verboten, 
Sehweinfleisch, and Bier ” were 
the sum total, Stepping past 
the soldier, Grunt led the way 
into a small hall furnished 
with some harness and a few 
earpet saddle-bags. On the 
left was an open door, which 
they entered. Here was a 
long narrow room with a low 
ceiling. On three sides of it 
carpets were spread, with a 
few cushions on the floor. 
Reclining against the cushions 
on one side were two grey- 
bearded Turks, and a young 
Greek in a straw hat, blue 
suit, and brown boots. As 
they came in, the Greek said 
in English: “Come on, come 
along,”—the limit was sur- 
passed! Eventually they 
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found that the Greek knew 
only a few words of English, 
but it was very unpleasant at 
the time. Grunt gave the 
Turkish salutation and sat 
down. Nobby and Jobnny 
stayed strictly at attention. 
Grunt motioned with his hand, 
and received a smart salute and 
heel-click from his two sub- 
ordinates, who then dared to 
seat themselves. The old Turk, 
who received Grunt’s saluta- 
tion, was ebviously the head- 
man. His jacket was gaudy, 
his pantaloons were very 
voluminous, and many daggers 
graced his highly-coloured belt. 
To our party’s disgust the 
German scholar now appeared 
and sat down beside Johnny. 
People began to flock in, and 
the questioning started—thou- 
sands of questions. The three 
answered as best they could 
and gave their story. The 
soldier now explained that he 
had served many years in 
Austria and knew a great deal 
about it. The actors did not. 
Where had they come from in 
Austria? Ob, Pruth! This 
opened the flood-gates once 
more. Did they know such 
and such a place? At some 
names they nodded and looked 
intelligent: at others 
shook their heads. Fortunately 
the headman here broke in. 
Had they rifles and revolvers? 
Revolvers, yes! but the rifles 
had been left in the carte. 
Would they show him the 
revolvers? Grunt refused, say- 
ing there was an army order 
against it. And so it went on. 
Then another unpleasant in- 
cident took place, Grunt was 
wearing Ellis’s “oe dress 
I 
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jacket. Before we left Yozgad its 
brass buttons had been covered 
with cloth, so as not to flash in 
the sun or in the moonlight. 
One of the large front buttons, 
however, had become uncovered 
during the days that followed 
escape, and though we re- 
marked upon the fact when 
Grunt put on the coat in the 
morning, it was not covered 
again. Now it caught the 
scholar’s eye. He crawled 
along to Grunt and started 
fingering it. He knew some- 
thing about buttons, he said, 
and that particular one was 
an English button. The 
scholar was no fool! Johnny 


was very contemptuous—didn’t 
the man know that it was a 
specially good Magyar button, 
and one of the latest pattern? 
The scholar certainly made for 


excitement. 

Now was committed a grave 
error that might have had 
disastrous results. A small 
bag containing } lb. of tea had 
been brought along to the 
village, in order to propitiate 
the headman should need 
arise and at this juncture 
Grun;t thought fit to offer it 
to him, extolling its excellence 
as he did so. No sooner had 
the bag changed hands than 
to their horror the three saw 
that the word TEA was 
marked plainly on it in in- 
delible pencil. Had the Greek 
seen it, he would almost cer- 
tainly have been able to read 
a simple word like this, and 
the game would have been up. 
But once more the party’s luck 
stood by them, and the incident 
closed with the headman put- 
ting the bag in his pocket. 
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It was dangerous for our 
arty to talk anything but 
urkish, even amongst them- 
selves. Hindustani might have 
been safe, but they did not 
think of it. Early in the morn- 
ing we had decided what food 
sheuld be demanded. The list 
was as follows :— 


Five okes of meat (an oke equals 
22 Ibs.) 

Eight okes of raisins. 

Twenty 1 bread. 

Ten 1 wheat. 

Eight u cheese, 

Half oke of butter. 

One n honey. 

Half 1 tobacco. 

150 eggs. 


Of course we did not expeet 
to be able to obtain all these, 
but they were now asked for. 
As each item was named, the 
price was discussed by all the 
occupants of the room except 
the wretched buyers. Usually 
the price first mentioned was 
fairly moderate, but in a short 
time they had run it up 
amongst themselves as if they 
were bidding at an auction, 
They then turned te the buyers 
and said “such a thing costs 
so much,” and the buyers were 
hungry enough to swallow any 
price. It is a trait of Turkish 
commerce that no article ever 
has a fixed value, Finally 23} 
Turkish pounds were paid in 
advance for the stores. 

It was here that the party 
obtained a little war news. 
Of this we had had none since 
leaving Yozgad, and at that 
time the Turkish papers would 
have had us believe that the 
Germans were even then kneck- 
ing at the gates of Paris, In 
the headman’s house the war - 
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was now discussed, and the 
fighting powers of the various 
natiens criticised, As for the 
British, they were a very rich 
and. powerful people, and yet 
just look how they had been 
driven into the sea at Gallipoli, 
and how the Turks had foreed 
them te surrender at Kut-el- 
Amara. The French, of course, 
were not geod fighters, and the 
Americans quite untrained to 
arms, The actors had perforce 
te agree to all these statements, 
but their joy was great, though 
well hidden under a disgusted 
mien, when they heard that the 
Germans were retiring. 

After this conversation came 
a welcome diversion. A round 
table like a dumb-waiter, about 
9 inches in height, was brought 
in, With it came a large sup- 
ply of chupatties, a flat plate 
of honey, one of cream, a bowl 
of sour milk, and a dish piled 
high with greasy wheat pilau ; 
and following the food came 
the headman’s son—a lad of 
nine. The headman beckoned 
our three to approach, and, 
sitting on their hunkers round 
the table, the breakfast party 
of seven began the meal. The 
method of eating was simple, 
but one required either genius 
or years of practice to be any 
good at it. Break off a piece of 
chupattie, quickly shape it intoa 
shovel, seeop up as much honey 
or cream as possible, eat the 
shovel and its contents, and 
start again. Johnny was a 
novice at the game. Though 
ravenous for food he was an 
amateur, and his miserable 
little shovels were merely 


damp with honey or cream 
when he ate them. Mark 
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Twain is unfortunately dead, 
He alone could have described 
hew the nine-year-old boy ate: 
his shovels were immense, and 
he always took a full scoop. 
He was swallowing continu- 
ously, and while his right hand 
was feeding his mouth, his left 
had already shaped a new 
shovel, He was an expert— 
a recerd-breaker. Grunt and 
Nobby fared little better than 
Johnny, for the three had to 
conceal the fact that they were 
starving. The meal lasted net 
more than six minutes. Johnny 
reckoned he had absorbed one 
chupattie with a negligible 
quantity of honey, cream, and 
pilau. The boy must have 
eaten eight, and the greater 
part of everything else, and 
thoroughly earned the undying 
admiration of three English- 
men. The meal over, Nebby 
and Johnny put on their packs 
and haversacks. For a change 
the German scholar said they 
were really good Austrian 
packs and haversacks: per- 
haps the button ineident had 
affected him. 

A guide was now produced, 
and the Magyar rank and file 
went a-shopping. The packs 
could not possibly carry the 
amount of food which it had 
been decided to buy, so quanti- 
ties were cut down, and finally 
the two returned to the head- 
man’s house, each carrying a 
lead of about 57 lbs. Dur- 
ing their absence Grunt had 
to answer innumerable ques- 
tions about his firearms. 

After a short delay the three 
took their departure, Nobby 
and Johnny again clicking 
heels and doing a pantomime 
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chorus salute. The distance 
to the remainder of the party 
was one and a half miles, and 
the path climbed steeply the 
whole way. The Hun officer 
of course marched coelly ahead, 
while Nobby and Johnny plod- 
ded behind, anything but ceol. 
After going a few hundred 
yards they glanced behind 
them. As was to be expected, 
they were being followed. 
First came the beastly Ger- 
man-speaking man, then the 
Greek, and after them the 
headman himself on a donkey. 
Johnny advised Grunt to go 
on ahead and warn the others 
that we were now Magyars, 
and that we each had a re- 
volver. Nobby and Johnny 
walked as fast as they could, 
but the sun was very het 
and the leads very heavy for 
them, in their weak condition. 
The men who were following 
eventually caught up with 
them and together they came 
to where the remainder of the 
party were camped. This gave 
the headman a bit of a shock, 
as he thought we had lied 
about everything, and so did 
not expect to see five other 
Magyars. As soon as the 
party could get their equip- 
ment on we formed up in two 
ranks. Grunt made some gut- 
tural sounds, at which we “left 
turned ” and started to march 
off into the blue, leaving three 
very puzzled men behind us. 
After an hour’s going we halted 
and, seeing ne one following us, 
had a meal of two chupatties 
and six raw eggs each. For 
the two edd ones of the fifty 
that had been bought we had 


6“ fingers out.” 
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“Fingers out” was a pro- 
cedure whereby all such de- 
batable matters were decided 
during our eseape, On the 
last sound of the words 
“Fingers up!” each member 
of the party held up any 
number of fingers he chose, 
subject to the maximum be- 
ing four and the minimum 
one. Having decided befere- 
hand at which person the 
counting would start, and 
which way round it was to go, 
the total number of fingers 
shown was added up and on 
whatever member of the party 
this number ended when count- 
ing round, that was the man. 
This was the sort of thing that 
happened: “Starting with 
Perce, going round right- 
handed, Fingers up!” Sup- 
pose the total was 19. That 
would mean, in our party of 
eight, that the man two after 
Perce would win the count. 
“Fingers out” was used only 
to settle who was to have the 
pleasant things, such as these 
odd eggs, or the scrapings of the 
cooking -pot; duties such as 
geing on ahead to scout or 
going back to a spring to fetch 
water were undertaken by 
volunteers. 

We were still on the wrong 
side of the ravine in which 
was the village, and inas- 
much as it was dangerous to 
stay in a locality where we 
had aroused such suspicion, 
the ravine must be crossed. 
A mile farther on we discovered 
a possible line of descent to 
a ledge half-way down. The 
ravine was about four hundred 
feet deep and its sides almost 
precipitous. As we climbed 
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slowly dewn, Perce, who was 
coming last, started three enor- 
mous boulders, which crashed 
below. As Johnny leapt aside 
one missed him by only a few 
inches. Half the descent was 
suocessfully accomplished, but 
the ground beneath fell sheer 
away; 80 we went a few hun- 
dred yards in an up-stream 
direction on our own level. 
Coming round a rocky spur a 
wonderful sight met our gaze. 
Beyond us the oliff curved 
round in a shallow crescent. 
It was of soft yellow sand- 
stone, and contained two large 
uninhabited cave - villages, 
about twe hundred yards 
apart. With the passing of 
.eenturies the eliff had worn 
away, revealing a honeycomb 
of square caves. The larger 


village must have had ten or 


twelve steries of rooms con- 
nected up by some form of 
staircases inside, but we did not 
see them. The smaller one had 
two stories laid bare, but it 
was not as well-finished as the 
other. The entrances te the 
village were Reman arches, 
under which ran a short pas- 
sage, leading to the doer 
itself, which was rectangular 
in shape. In some cases the 
one archway contained two 
doors. The finest arch was 
carved on both sides, with 
erude paintings on it. From 
the feot of the villages a very 
steep pathway ran down te the 
river-bed below. This we fol- 
lowed, and a quarter of an 
hour later arrived at the bot- 
tem. Here was the most de- 
lightful sight we had seen 
since our start from Yozgad: 
green and shady trees lining 
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the grassy bankef a murmuring 
mountain stream. The water 
was ice-cold and clear as orys- 
tal—a merit when we thought 
of the stagnant cattle-wallows 
from which we had had todrink, 
It was too tempting te leave 
at ence. We found what we 
thought was a secluded spot, 
and here we first of all arranged 
our packs so that each of us 
had an equal weight to carry 
after the morning’s purchases. 
Then we bathed. The joy of 
that bathe after seventeen 
days was indescribable, and 
worth many a hardship. A 
bridle-path ran along the edge 
of the stream, and unfortun- 
ately any one who happened 
to pass would be able to see 
us. As luck would have it, an 
old man rode by on a donkey 
while we were engaged in giv- 
ing our socks a much-needed 
wash. When he had gone we 
leoked at each other and 
heaved a sigh of relief, for he 
had not even glanced in our 
direction; but when he rode 
past us again twice in the next 
twenty minutes and still failed 
to look at us, we theught it was 
time to move, Hastily filling 
our water-bottles and obargals 
we started to climb the other 
side of the ravine. The char- 
gal, an: extra weight of ten 
pounds and hard to carry, 
changed hands twice before 
we got to the top, from where. 
the view of the cave-villages 
was very fine. 

For the next three hours we 
picked our way over dreadful 
going, amongst grey limestone 
recks, cracked and pock-marked 
everywhere. Progress was very 
slow, as one had to watch one’s 
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feet the whole time for fear of 
breaking an ankle. It was 
here that we started a leveret, 
and made a vain attempt to 
killa long snake which swished 
past Johnny’s feet. We saw 
four snakes during our es- 
cape—one ef which made 
Nobby leap violently into the 
air as he nearly trod on it. 
When there was a chance 
of resting, we were almost 
too tired to think at all, so 
the thought of snakes did not 
worry us, 

At about 5 p.m. Cochrane 
betted Johnny half a sovereign 
that the sea would be visible 
from the next rise, provided 
there was no further meuntain 
range within five miles. The 
bet was lost by nearly a week, 
for it was not till the twenty- 
third day out that seaseapes 


became part of our scenery. 

At 6 P.M. we halted in a 
recky cup-shaped depression 
with some dried wood lying 


about. Here we set to work 
with the meat bought at the 
village. It was, or had been, 
a beautiful goat-kid, and from 
it we made a stew such as 
no multi-millionaire can buy. 
Certainly no “Cordon bleu” 
has ever achieved such an 
appetising dish. The recipe 
will now he divulged: Take a 
jeint of goat-kid, put it on a 
rock and saw pieces off it with 
a blunt clasp-knife. Place the 
bits in a dixie over a wood fire, 
add a little water, and wait 
impatiently till the meat is 
half cooked. Put your share 
into an enamel mug, and with 
the hunger of seventeen days’ 
starvation as relish, and the 
thumb and forefinger of the 
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right hand as a fork, eat, and 
thank yeur God. 

Oar dinner this evening was 
one to be remembered: a mug- 
ful of meat, two chupatties, a 
table-spoonful of cheese, and a 
few spoonfuls of cooked wheat 
for each of us; and for the 
first time for many a day we 
lay down feeling well fed. 
That night we found a level 
bit of ground where five could 
sleep together. Of the rest, 
two slept practically in a 
bushy fir-tree, and Cochrane 
curled round the fire. All 
went well until some one of 
the five—Ellis for a sovereign 
—wanted to turn, and the 
chance of sleeping was at an 
end. Fortunately, it was 
nearly time te move off, so 
we did not lose much rest. 
Just before daylight we 
started and did about two 
miles in two hours, the going 
being of the ankle-breaking 
variety. We were not many 
miles from a main road, so it 
was senseless to risk travelling 
much after dawn, Looney, 
too, with his iron-clad am- 
munition boots, was going 
very lame, with large blisters 
on his heels. We therefore 
hid for the day in another 
recky cup similar to that of 
the previous evening. Shortly 
after dawn, Nobby, a keen 
shikari, slaughtered a heopoo, 
which had the misfortune to 
have a fit in front of him. 
This made a welcome addition 
te our larder, and when, at 
our meal before starting that 
evening, we had ‘fingers out” 
fer it, Nobby very appropri- 
ately won it. In this bivouac 
we had the misfortune to lose 
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our second and last pair of 
scissors—they were a great 
loss, and we sadly needed them 
later on. The oracks in the 
rocks, where we spent the day, 
were several feet deep, and the 
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scissors are no doubt lying at 
the bottom of one of these. 
There was some doubt who 
was guilty of the crime of 
losing them, but we bet an- 
other sovereign it was ——., 


CHAPTER XI. 


Daring this 25th August we 
had fixed our position so far as 
our obsolete map would per- 
mit, We had, we thought, 
just crossed the watershed of 
the Taurus, and if the day had 
only been clearer might per- 
haps have obtained our first 
view of the sea from our point 
of vantage that morning. This 
fact of being on the watershed, 
together with a eompass-bear- 
ing on toa peak recognisable to 
the south, settled our position 
fairly definitely as a little to 
the west of the range marked 
Gueuk Tepe on the map. This 
was in agreement with a check 
by dead reckoning based on 
Looney’s diary from the time 
we had passed the Ak Gueul, 
and meant that we had still 
forty-five miles between us and 
the sea, even as the crow flies ; 
or, by the way we should take 
for the sake of better going, 
something well over fifty 
miles, 

Soon after setting out on 
the following night’s march, 
the accuracy of our estimate 
was confirmed, for the map 
had showed a main read not 
far ahead from our supposed 
position, and this ae-a matter 
of fact we crossed within half 
an hour’s trek. Just beyond 
the road and a little to the 
east of our course rose a cone- 


shaped hill, crowned by what 
at first looked like an old 
castle, but which, on a nearer 
view, resolved itself into a 
natural outcrop of white rock. 
It was then 7 o’clock, An 
hour later we were grateful 
for the find of a small stream 
of perfectly clear water. This 
was the first we had discovered 
since crossing the beautiful 
valley where we had enjoyed 
our much-needed bathe thirty 
odd hours before. There is no 
doubt, however, that by this 
time we had become compara- 
tively inured to a shortage of 
water. It was only a fort- 
night ago that one of the 
party had collapsed after a 
lesser privatien. Now we did 
not even trouble to fill com- 
pletely the larger of the two 
serviceable chargals, although 
it is true there were other 
reasons which encouraged us 
in this serenity. For one 
thing, now that we were on 
the southern slopes of the 
Taurus, we hoped that our 
water treubles were over. In 
point of fact, we were to find 
ourselves sadly disappointed. 
Then again, we were loth to 
put such a drag upon our speed 
as a fcll chargal certainly was, 
change hands though it might 
every half hour. So far that 
night we had maintained 9 
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pace of four miles an hour. 
The meat eaten during the 
previous two days had un- 
doubtedly met a very real 
need, and with the cheese and 
chupatties, and the longer 
periods for rest, had given us 
a sense of renewed vigour. 
Time, however, still passed 
with the same deadly slowness. 
On the first night that we had 
started taking the chargals 
turn and turn about at regular 
intervals, more than one of the 
party had imagined that he 
had been doing a spell of a full 
hour, and was horrified to 
hear that in reality it had been 
only half that length. 

On this night the moon rose 
at about 8.30; there was there- 
fore a short period of darkness 
between sunset and moonlight, 
and as we should have a three- 


quarter moon for the whole of 
the rest of the night, we could 
afford to rest for twenty 
minutes when the twilight had 
faded. This was the more de- 
sirable, as we were still in 


difficult country. The surface 
itself was not as bad as might 
have been expected, for, after 
all, we were in the Taurus; 
but our course was constantly 
being crossed by steep nullahs. 
The climb up their farther sides 
was very fatiguing. 

To avoid some of these, we 
proceeded, wherever possible, 
to follow the crest-line, and as 
soon as the moon was up the 
field-glasses once more proved 
their value by enabling Coch- 
rane to pick out the best route, 
As time went on, however, the 
country became more and more 
broken, until we found it neces- 
sary, if endless detours were to 
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be avoided, to take the nullahs 
as they came, After a few 
more climbs, we almost gave 
up trying to keep on our pro. 
posed course, which was a little 
E. of 8., and nearly decided 
instead to follow down a valley 
to the 8.W., which promised 
better going. In the end, 
however, we contented our- 
selves with making a mile and 
a half an hour in our original 
direction, and were rewarded 
by finding in one of the nullahs 
a little spring of water. 

At 11 P.m., having found a 
fairly sheltered nook (for the 
wind at night was always cold 
at this altitude), we took the 
opportunity of snatching a 
little sleep. It has to be con- 
fessed that some of us also 
made a premature attack on 
the next day’s ration of cheese 
and chupatties. To help level 
up our loads, these had been 
shared out already, and after 
our experience of the joys of a 
full meal—we allude again to 
the goat—we found having 
food in our packs a sore temp- 
tation. Without the safeguard 
of common ownersbip, it ceased 
to be inviolable, Yet perhaps 
after all it was best to eat at 
night, when we were doing all 
the hard work, and when, in 
addition, it was cold. 

Shortly after midnight we 
moved on, and were soon 
cheered by the discovery of 5 
narrow track leading in the 
right direction, and cleverly 
avoiding all the difficulties of 
the broken ground on either 
side. This we were able to 
follow at a hard 3} miles an 
hour until a little before day- 
break. Then seeing lights 
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ahead, we left the main track, 
thinking it must be leading us 
on to a village. Immediately 
around us there was no cover 
from view, and as the first 
tinge of dawn lit up the 
countryside, we saw that our 
only hiding-place would be in 
the wooded hills on the farther 
side of the valley in which lay 
the supposed houses. Proeeed- 
ing at our best speed, we be- 
gan a race with the sun, 
punctuated only by halts of a 
few seconds now and then as 
Cochrane searched anxiously 
reund through the field- 


glasses; for we eould hear 
herds moving about, and other 
lights had come into view. 
The descent proved steeper 
and longer than we had an- 
ticipated, and it was not till 
after five o’cloek, and just be- 


fore sunrise, that we reached 
the foot of the valley, Here 
we found we had to cross a 
stream ten to twelve feet wide, 
and, on account of the marshy 
ground, at a point not 500 
yards away from the lights. 
These came, as we now saw, 
from a small group of timber 
huts, and in our haste to reach 
cover we plunged straight 
through the stream, to find 
that only a few yards farther 
up we might have crossed by 
stepping - stones in a place 
where the stream was only 
a foot deep. However, this 
was no time for vain regrets, 
and we were soon clambering 
up the farther slope, which 
was covered with scattered 
pines, Under cover of these 
we gave ourselves a couple of 
minutes’ breathing space, for 
the hill was steep, and then 
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went on over the top of the 
first ridge, a thousand feet 
above the stream, and into a 
little dip beyond. Here we 
found a trickle of water, and 
settled down amongst some 
small trees and thorny scrub. 
The first thing to do was te 
take off our soaked boots and 
let them dry; after this we 
prepared ourselves a brew ef 
cocoa, well earned by what we 
reekoned was a 27-mile march 
in the previous twelve hours. 
Most of our feet were terribly 
sere, and Looney spent an 
hour sewing on banda 
before he struggled back into 
his boots that day. 

With the present satisfac- 
tery rate of progress we could 
afford to be rather more liberal 
with our food; and so the 
camp fire never died down, for 
we teok it in turns to make 
pilaus all that day. These 
were made frem crushed wheat, 
and differed from the porridge 
we had been accustomed to 
make from it while at Yozgad, 
in that before boiling it was 
mixed with a little melted 
dripping, a supply of which 
we had obtained from the 
village. The resulting pilau 
was a vast improvement on 
the plain porridge, besides 
being rather quicker to cook 
—a consideration in view of 
the smallness of our cook- 
ing-pot. Altogether we must 
have had five pilaus at this 
bivouac, but as each when 
distributed filled only a third 
of a pint mug, we cannot be 
acoused of greed. To avoid all 
waste we had brought along 
even the bones of the goat; 
from these we now made a 
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weak soup, after which the 
bones themselves were divided 
out for a last picking, some of 
us even eating their softer 
portions. We were new out 
of sight of the huts in the 
valley which we had so hastily 
crossed, but could see the top 
of the hill on the farther side ; 
here was a fairly large walled 
village, with houses built of 
stene and roofed with the usual 
flat mud roofs. Altheugh we 
could see this with our glasses, 
we were too far to be observed 
ourselves, and moreover little 
sign of life appeared there. 
That afternoon, however, we 
had a few anxious moments, 
when two men came over 
the next ridge to the south 
ef us: they passed within a 
hundred yards of where we 
lay, but appeared not to have 
seen us, 

In the evening, having meved 
a short distance up the same 
ridge, we were having a five 
minutes’ halt when two more 
men, this time on denkeys, 
came over the crest and almost 
rode on top of us. They asked, 
“Who are you? Where are you 
going?” and “ Why hiding?” 
We did not answer, so they 
said, “ Are you foreigners that 
you don’t understand Turk- 
ish?” Then they went on and 
sodid we. Fortunately, even 
should they report any suspi- 
cions they had, we were in 
country that was much inter- 
seocted and in which it would 
have been difficult for any one 
to trace us. So difficult, in 


fact, was the bit of ground 
which met our view on reach- 
ing the top of the range we 
were on, that it was some min- 
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utes before we could make up 
our minds which would be the 
best line to follow. 

Eventually we decided to 
make for a ridge which seemed 
negotiable, and on proceeding 
came very shortly afterwards 
to a spring and a goat-track, 
After drinking all the water 
we could, we followed the 
latter. It was as well we did 
so, for the track took us round 
the head of a precipitous ra- 
vine which might have taken 
a whole day te cross if we had 
attempted to pass over direct. 
On the far side, too, the track 
still kept the general direction 
we wanted, namely, some 20 
degrees east of south, and so 
we clung to it steadily until 
8.30 P.M. We had been march- 
ing for three hours, and now 
following.our procedure of the 
previous night, slept till 9.45, 
by which time the moon had 
risen, Before halting, we had 
seen one or two shepherds’ fires 
ahead, se took the precaution 
to move fifty yards or so off 
the track in case there should 
be any traffic. By this time 
we had given up keeping a 
watch on the night halts, 
though we still did so by 
day. The reason for this was 
that sleep was only obtain- 
able during the nights, and 
we ceuld not afford to let 
even one member of the party 
go without it. On this par- 
ticular occasion it was com- 
paratively warm, considering 
that we were on an open hill- 
side in the Taurus, and we 
were much rested by the 
sleep we obtained. 

When we resumed our way 
we still kept to our friendly 
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path, although it was becom- 
ing more and more stony, A 
little before midnight we found 
ourselves in a dilemma, for, 
after leading us te the edge 
of a deep valley which ran 
at right angles to our course, 
the track now branched right 
and left, The problem was 
which path to follow. If we 
had stopped to think we 
might have realised that, in 
mountainous ceuntry, even the 
most friendly road cannot 
always take you by a direct 
route, and that the longest 
way round is often the short- 
est way home, However, on 
this occasion we made an 
error of judgment and went 
straight ahead. The slope, at 
first comparatively grassy and 
gradual, became rapidly more 
recky and precipitous, until 
at abeut 1.30 am., after de- 
scending elese upon 1500 
feet, we found ourselves on 
the edge of a yawning gorge, 
at the bottom of which foamed 
a raging mountain torrent. 
We were net as glad to see 
this water as usual, for we 
had crossed a rivulet on our 
way dewn: at this we had 
already quenched our thirst, 
although at the time dogs 
had been barking at us from 
some shepherds’ huts on the 
valley slope, The difficulty 
now was to find a practicable 
path up the farther bank. 
The torrent itself was pass- 
able easily enough, for natural 
stepping -stones abounded in 
its reck- strewn bed; and in 
fact we did cross and re-cross 
it several times in a painful 
endeavour to make our way a 
little farther to the west, 
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Everywhere, however, be- 
yond a rough and narrow 
ledge of roek by the side of 
the stream, the far bank rose 
up sheer above us. In the 
moonlight the scene was won- 
derful, and we could not help 
thinking how perfect a place 
this would have been for a 
day’s halt, But we could not 
afford to lose precieus time, 
and for the present our whole 
aim was to leave it as seon 
as possible. At one spot, 
having seen a light burning 
not far from the water’s 
edge, we proceeded very 
cautiously. It proved to pro- 
ceed from the stump of a 
tree which some one had pro- 
bably set on fire to warm him- 
self and had left burning: 
happily ne one was there now. 
After a two hours’ struggle we 
had to own that we were 
defeated, and were compelled 
te climb back out of the gorge 
and still on the wrong side. 
Moving along its edge at a 
higher level, for another two 
hours we searched in vain for 
a more likely crossing-place, 
and were almost in despair 
when we suddenly heard the 
voices of men and women below 
us. Looking down, we saw in 
the moonlight a party of Turks 
or Armenians in the act of 
cressing a fine old bridge which 
spanned the gorge between 
two absolutely vertical banks 
in a single semicircular arch 
of stone. Even now it was 
some little time before we could 
pick up the path leading down 
to it, but when we did so we 
were agreeably surprised to 
find that the bridge was not 
guarded, In the last five hours 
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we had progressed but one 
mile in the right direction. 
When at last we crossed the 
gorge it was barely an hour to 
dawn, and so we had not fol- 
lowed the mountain road lead- 
ing up the farther side for long 
before we had to be on the look- 
out for a hiding-place. There 
was little cover higher up the 
hill; we therefore turned right- 
handed and dropped down once 
more towards the gorge, hop- 
ing that after all it would do 
us the good turn of providing 
us with water and shade for 
the day. On the way down, 
however, we saw a cave hol- 
lowed out in the rocky hill- 
side, and as the bank below 
was very steep, we decided we 
would not give ourselves a single 
foot of unnecessary climbing 
when we started off again 


next evening. We therefore 
entered the cave; but Coch- 
rane and Peroe, after ridding 


themselves of their packs, 
valiantly climbed down again 
to the water and came back 
with the two chargals full. 
So much had all the fruitless 
clambering taken out of us 
that we were more tired on 
this day than after double the 
distance on the night previous, 
and, except for taking turns to 
cook, every one lay like a log in 
the cave. The latter faced 
west, and was roofed by two 
elliptical semi-domes side ‘by 
side beneath a larger arch in 
. the rook, but being shallow in 
width compared to the height 
of the roof, allowed ‘the sun to 
stream in upon us in the latter 
part of the afternoon. 

On leaving the cave at about 
7 P.M., as rugged country still 
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lay ahead, we thought it best 
to work our way obliquely up 
the hill and regain the track 
which had led us up from the 
bridge over theravine. To this 
we clung for the greater part 
of the night which fellowed, 
although it involved passing 
through several villages. We 
found ourselves in the first 
almost before we realised that 
a village existed there at all: 
it seemed, however, a city of 
the dead, for net a dog barked 
at our appreach, and the nar- 
row crooked streets appeared 
deserted, until suddenly the 
white-elad figure of a woman 
flitted across our path. For- 
tunately she did not pause to 
find eut who were these strange 
nocturnal visitors. 

Not long afterwards we saw 
lights ahead, and as we drew 
nearer found that our road 
branched to right and left, the 
latter branch leading towards 
the lights which seemed to 
proceed from a village. After 
the previous night's experi- 
ence we had no intention of 
attempting any cress-country 
going if we could possibly 
avoid it. Here, indeed, to go 
on direct would have necessi- 
tated crossing first a valley of 
unknown depth, and then an 
enormous ridge which reared 
up its black bulk against the 
clear starry sky. It was 
fairly obvious that the two 
roads went round either end 
of this ridge; after that it 
was a toss-up which was the 
more likely to lead us towards 
the sea. In view of the vil- 
lage and of the noisy clatter 
on the stony track of the 
beoted members of the party, 
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Cochrane elected to take the 
right-hand branch, and this 
we followed for over a mile. 
It was leading us due west, 
and seemed likely to continue 
to do so for several miles more 
before the ridge was rounded; 
The coast opposite our pesition 
ran, we knew, rather from 
N.E. to 8.W., and se every 
mile we marched west added 
another to our distance from 
the coast. At the next halt 
we reconsidered the question 
of reads, and decided we must 
go back and risk the village. 
But it was essential to make 
less noise, and so, as we once 
more approached the cross- 
roads, those who were not 
wearing “ohariqs” padded 


their boots with old socks, 
bits of shirt, and pieces of felt. 
It gives some idea of the 


absolute weariness of body 
which now was ours, when it 
is stated that it was only after 
much forcible persuasion from 
Nobby that those who would 
have the trouble of tying on 
the padding could be induced 
to take this precaution. But 
in the end wise counsels pre- 
vailed, and we sueceeded in 
passing through the village— 
and it was a large one—with- 
out causing any apparent 
alarm, Looney, however, lost 
one of his mufti hats with 
which he had padded one of 
his boots. 

The track now increased in 
width te as much as ten feet, 
being roughly levelled out of 
the solid rock, and running 
along a ledge above a pre- 
cipitous ravine. Below us we 
heard the roar of a mountain 
stream, and as at one point a 
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rough path had been cut down 
to water-level, Cochrane , de- 
scended it and fetched up a 
chargal full of water. It was 
to prove a serious mistake that 
we did not fill all our recep- 
tacles here, On resuming our 
way, we were taken by our 
road over another striking 
bridge which crossed the 
ravine a little higher up. 
This time the arch was a 
pointed one, Onee more we 
found the defile unguarded. 
We were probably in magni- 
ficent mountain scenery, but 
could see little of it, as the 
moon had not yet risen, Even 
though after crossing the 
bridge we waited in the 
warmth of a little cave till 
after the time of moenrise, the 
moon itself did not become 
visible until two hours later, 
so steep were the slopes on 
every side of us. We could 
see, however, that we were 
going round the _ eastern 
shoulder of the ridge which 
had blecked our direct route, 
and this ridge rose sheer from 
the very edge of the ravine. 
Without a road te follow, 
therefore, we should have 
fared badly indeed: Even with 
it, the climb from the bridge 
had been severe, but on pro- 
ceeding we soon came to the 
top of the rise and found our- 
selves walking on a carpet of 
pine-needles through a beauti- 
ful open forest. This was a 
wonderful contrast to the arid 
wastes or rugged ridges across 
which had been so many of 
our long and weary marches, 
Even here, however, the country 
was soon to resume its more 
nermal aspect. We found our- 
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selves descending into an open 
valley with no signs of trees 
or vegetation. Our road, too, 
dwindled to the width and 
unevenness of an ordinary 
village track, and this it 
turned out to be, for it led 
past a few isolated huts, and 
finally at 1 A.M. took us into 
a village. A little before we 
had been enjoying one of the 
hourly halts, when in the 
moonlight we had seen a man 
approaching on a denkey; so 
we took to our feet and marched 
again in order to pass him the 
more quickly, which we did 
without a single word being 
exchanged. 

In the village we could hear 
the sound of men talking and 
laughing together. This was 
rather disconcerting, as for one 
thing we had been hoping to 
find where they obtained their 
water. Far from finding either 
well or spring or stream, how- 
ever, we even had some diffi- 
culty in finding the path out 
of the village. We were about 
to cut across country, and had 
gone se far as to climb over 
a hedge into some vineyards, 
when we recognised the path 
to the west of us. It worked 
along the side of a hill ap- 
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parently towards a saddle in 
the steep ridge which clesed 
the valley ahead. While we 
were in the vineyard we felt 
around for grapes, but the 
vines were barren; in fact 
the whole valley seemed water- 
less. We now regained the 
track and had nearly reached 
the top of the ridge when our 
path suddenly took into its head 
to start descending the valley 
again. Though we were loth 
to leave any track so long as 
it made some pretence of going 
any where in our direction, this 
was too much for our patience, 
and Cochrane led us due east, 
so as to cross the bleak ridge 
which bordered the valley on 
that side and see what the 
next valley could do for us. 
But even here our difficulties 
were not to end: the further 
hillside was rocky in the ex- 
treme and covered with scrub 
and stunted trees, amongst 
which we clambered for some 
two hours without finding any 
valley to promise easy progress 
in the direction of the sea. To 
“Kola” tablets we once more 
resorted. Finally, an hour be- 
fore dawn, we lay down as 
we were, disheartened, without. 
water, and without a road. 


(Zo be continued.) 











THE COLLAPSE. 


I, THE RAISING OF THE CURTAIN. 


IN pre-war days Berlin's fa- 
mous avenue, known as Unter 
den Linden, always impressed 
me as being symbolical of 
modern Germany, There the 
flaunting parvenu hotels of 
William II’s Industriestaat 
steod cheek by jowl with the 
unpretentious Ministerial build- 
ings of the Waterloo era ; there 
great shops, tricked out with 
@ lavish display of bronze and 
marble and plate-glass, were 
flanked by the meanest of Old 
Berlin drinking kens. There 


was always plenty of traffic in 
the street and on the pave- 
ments ; yet, just as the shabby- 


loeking little horse-cabs con- 
trasted strangely with the 
splendid limousines of Berlin’s 
merchant princes, so the shoddy 
dress and boorish manners of 
the crowd seemed to accord ill 
with the heavy magnificence of 
hotels, cafés, and shops. In 
fact, with its violent contrasts, 
its vulgarity, its haste, and its 
general incoherence of tend- 
ency, Unter den Linden used 
to be a fairly acourate symbol 
of that clay-footed colossus, 
modern Germany, 

One day in the early spring 
of 1913 I walked down Unter 
den Linden with a well-known 
French statesman. The Ger- 
man Government had just in- 
troduced its measures for in- 
creasing the army, proposing 
to raise the money for this 
purpose by means of a levy on 


capital. As we strolled along 
my eompanion and I discussed 
these propesais and other as- 
pects of German finance, With 
a characteristic gesture which 
took in the whole fagade of the 
busy street, the shrewd old 
Frenchman said— 

“Si la guerre éclate, jeune 
homme, vous verrez, tout ca 
s’écroulera |!” 

That was a true prophecy, 
though its fulfilment may have 
been delayed. The wholefacade 
of modern Germany, as repre- 
sented by the great hotels and 
kolossal night cafés of Unter 
den Linden, has fallen with a 
crash. The fabric of the Empire 
has been shaken to its very 
foundations, if not wholly de- 
stroyed. The collapse of Ger- 
many is a stupendous thing. 
It is its suddenness, its swift- 
ness, its completeness which are 
so staggering, which make it 
an occurrence unique in the 
history of the world. The 
epoch-making events which 
have accompanied it, the defeat 
of the German armies, the 
occupation of Rhineland and 
Alsace-Lorraine by the Allies, 
and the surrender of the 
German Fleet, have deflected 
public attention frem the 
study —no less absorbing, 
searcely less thrilling—of the 
origins and symptoms of this 
mighty fall. 

For fifty months Germany 
was a closed book to the world 
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without, For fifty months we 
were relegated to the realm of 
deduction and hypethesis by 
the iron curtain which shut 
out from our view the slow 
process of decay going forward 
in the German body politic. 
The Allies’ Intelligence services 
contrived to keep the Supreme 
Command accurately posted on 
the progressive decline of what 
the Germans call “the spirit 
of 1914.” But so long as the 
frontier remained closed our 
knowledge was not absolute, 
and I believe that the Germans 
are right in claiming that when 
the orash came the Allies had 
no idea how close the Germans 
were to collapee. But now 
the barriers are down. The 
Supreme War Lord is a fugitive 
and an outcast, his son and 
heir the same: his beaten 
generals have vanished from 
the light of day. The tricouleur 
floats from Strasbourg Minster 
and the British Foot Guards 
mount the watch on the Rhine. 
For those who, like the writer, 
have been with the Army of 
Occupation in Germany, the 
land of bleod and iron is a 
closed book no more. 

Its pages are gradually un- 
folding, and he who runs may 
read, The tremulously polite 
househelder in the houses 
where British soldiers are 
quartered, the fawning shop- 
keeper, the tram eonducter, 
the lady clerk in the billeting 
office, the papers at the news- 
stand, the books in the book- 
shop —all are individually 
pages of this tragic tale of 
the decline and fall of a great 
nation. It is a tragedy, as the 
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story of every failure, of every 
crime, must be. And the spec- 
tacle of the ruthless retribu- 
tion that has overtaken the 
arrogant, purse- proud, ambi- 
tious nation one used to know, 
is tragedy in the sense of the 
plays of Sophocles or Euri- 
pides. It seems to me in 
Germany of to-day that if 
you stop and listen you may 
hear the inexorable march of 
leaden-footed Destiny. 

The story of Germany’s ool- 
lapse is the story of the mili- 
tary defeat of the German 
Armies, Of that it is too 
soon to write. But it is now 
possible to trace to its source 
in some measure the progres- 
sive crumbling of the German 
front in the field and at home, 
which led to Germany’s mili- 
tary overthrow. And it is 
because I rejoined the British 
Army in France shortly after 
the opening of the at 
battle (August 1918), in which 
the symptoms of the deteriora- 
tion of German moral made 
themselves incontrovertibly 
manifest, and continued with 
the Division for a month or 
so after it had taken its 
place with the British Army 
of Occupation in Germany, 
that I feel justified in at- 
tempting this task. The in- 
terrogation of prisoners during 
the fighting, conversations with 
all types of Germans during 
our mareh from the Ardennes 
to Cologne and during my 
stay on the Rhine, and articles 
in the German newspapers and 
msgazines, furnished the ma- 
terial for this story of the 
collapse of Germany. 
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The Collapse. 


II, THE GERMANS ON THEIR DEFEAT, 


It is a popular belief in 
the Allied countries that the 
Germans do not realise their 
military defeat. This is, I 
think, true in the case of the 
stay-at-home civilian of the 
uninformed class: it is cer- 
tainly not true of the German 
soldier. It must be remem- 
bered that the German ecivil- 
ian lived in a fool’s paradise 
for fifty months, The hood- 
winking of the German public 
by the military authorities, of 
which I shall have more to say 
elsewhere, was successful in a 
measure which seems incred- 
ible. For example, the German 
appeal for an armistice, which 
to every one of us soldiers on 
the Western Front appeared 
ultimately inevitable, came 
upon the German public with 
the force of a stunning shock. 

In the same way, the stay- 
at-home Hun has not the least 
conception of the detestation in 
which the very name of Ger- 
many is held all through the 
civilised world, The waiters 
in the Cologne restaurants 
and cafés talk glibly about 
former service in England, 
and look forward eagerly to 
a speedy return. When a 
waiter at the Dom Hotel, 
wearing the ribbon of the 
Iron Cross in the button- 
hole of his dress-suit, voiced 
to me sentiments of this de- 
scription, he fairly took my 
breath away. German naiveté 
takes some getting used to. 

Advertisers in the Cologne 
newspapers (“published,” as 
the notice printed abeve the 
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title runs, “with the assent of 
the British military authori- 
ties”) ask for lessons in com- 
mereial English. On all sides 
one is beset with questions as 
to when the inquirer may re- 
sume business relations with 
“my good friend” Mr X of 
Manchester, or “ our old clients ” 
Messrs Y of Liverpool. The 
Berlin ‘Vossische Zeitung,’ of 
January 16, printed two adver- 
tisements asking for the re- 
presentation of German firms 
in Rumania “in view of the 
approaching peace trade.” One 
of these advertisements was 
anonymous, the other was in- 
serted by an “efficient business 
man settled in Bukharest, tem- 
porarily resident in Berlin.” 
Whether the advertisers are 
Rumanian or not, the adver- 
tisements themselves are suffi- 
cient indication of the amazing 
obtuseness of the German 
mind, 

The German civilian is 
equally ignorant of the fact 
that’ he lost the war because 
the German army was defeated. 
In Cologne, which is mildly 
Social Democrat in the work- 
ing-class quarters and for the 
rest overwhelmingly “ black” 
or Catholic, the collapse of the 
German front is attributed to 
the “revolutionaries ” of Berlin. 
Berlin, let me say in paren- 
thesis, which, as the centre of 
Frederician Prussia, was always 
unpopular outside the narrow 
limits of the monarchy, is now 
anathema to the rest of the 
Empire, ‘“ Our Front was never 
broken”: “our soldiers in the 
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West were stabbed in the 
back ”: “the Front in the field 
was betrayed by the Front at 
home” . . . these are char- 
acteristic opinions expressed 
to me by farmers in the Re- 
gierungsbezirk or ‘Govern- 
ment” of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
through which we passed on 
our march to the Rhine, and 
the bons beurgeois of Cologne. 
Whereas the actual facts of 
the case, as must be patent to 
every objective-minded on- 
looker, are that directly Ger- 
many’s military power was 
broken, the whole fabric rest- 
ing upon it came tumbling 
down. like a house of cards. 

- Bat the soldiers know the 
truth. They may, in their 
turn, claim that they were 
betrayed by the folks at home; 
they miay point to the defection 
of their Allies, the Bulgarians 
‘“‘who wanted always to go 
home,” the “corrupt” Turks, 
the “rotten Austrians” ; they 
may urge the immensity of the 
odds against them. But they 
do not deny defeat. 

“ Ach! der Foch!” they sigh, 
and pay a frank tribute to the 
strategical genius which turned 
the German suceess of March 
into the ultimate triumph of 
the Allies, “The men wouldn’t 
fight!” . not his (the 
speaker's), no, but those black- 
guardly Bavarians or Saxons 
or Prussians on the right or 
left or wherever it might be. 
From every soldier you may 
hear abundant confirmation of 
what we had already divined 
from the course of the opera- 
tions—namely, the steady 
deterioration of the moral of 
the German Army. 

As far as my personal obser- 
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vation goes, it was the final 
piercing of the Hindenburg 
Line on September 27 which 
set the seal of defeat on all 
German hopes of victory in 
this war, On that day our Di- 
vision (the Guards) forced the 
passage of the Canal du Nord, 
the last bulwark of the Hin- 
denburg system of defence, and 
carried the Flesquiéres Ridge 
beyond—that ridge which, 
if you remember, proved fatal 
to British hopes at the Battle 
of Cambrai in 1917, It wasa 
very stiff fight, and the enemy 
resisted desperately, even after 
the Guards were over the yawn- 
ing ditch of the Canal and 
making for the ragged fringe 
of trees marking the Ridge. 

That day the writer assisted 
at the interrogation of the 
prisoners ef war, who were 
brought down as they were 
eaptured to the cage situated 
in a ruined orchard in the 
village of Demicourt, It was 
@ curious experience, for there 
at the oage one had, as it 
were, a hand on the pulse of 
the German Army. The first 
batch of prisoners were of the 
normal type—weunded men 
captured fighting or scared 
creatures frightened out of 
their sleep in a dug-out by 
the apparition of a helmeted 
Tommy with beckoning finger. 
The moral of these men was 
not markedly bad. They were 
glad to be captured; they 
were sick of the war; a shrug 
of the shoulders, and that 
was all. 

But as the day wore on the 
prisoners began to appear in 
droves, One Brigade of Guards 
captured un wounded almost an 
entire battalion of the Reserve 
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Infantry Regiment No. 228. 
The prisoners admitted frankly 
that they had not attempted 
to resist, that they were “fed 
up” with fighting, that Ger- 


many had lost the war, and 


that they would have deserted 
long since if they had had the 
chance. They abused their 
officers, and had nothing 
but a contemptuous shrug 
of the shoulders for the 
Kaiser. They outvied one 
another in their eagerness to 
vouchsafe military informa- 
tion and generally to fawn 
upon their captors. But these 
were the treops in reserve. 
The defenders of the Canal 
du Nord and ef the Flesquiéres 
Ridge were fer the most part 
already cold in death, with 
clutching fingers, as I saw 
them lying about the open 
after the battle or groan- 
ing and shuddering cn the 
stretchers laid out along the 
sunken road outside Demi- 
court, where the advanced 
dressing station was situated. 

But that day we were to 
have one last glimpse of the 
old Prussian Army. About 
6 P.M. a Prussian colonel was 
brought down. From head to 
foot he was the Prussian offi- 
cer as one used to know him. 
His flat service cap and his 
grey overcoat were new and 
glossy, a monocle was firmly 
screwed into his eye, and his 
hands were encased in clean 
white wash -leather gloves. 
With him was his adjutant, 
an immaculately dressed youth. 

The attack upon Flesquiéres 
had been considerably delayed 
by a nest of machine-guns 
firing from Graincourt. This 
pompous personage in the im- 
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maculate uniform, who for- 
mally introduced himeelf to 
me as “Captain Baron von 
B——, 1st Uhlans of the 
Guard,” revealed himself as 
the heart and soul of this 
defence. He was command- 
ing that battalion of the 228th 
Regiment which had so in- 
gloriously surrendered, and at 
his battalion headquarters had 
organised a stout resistance, 
which had held up our advance 
until late in the afternoon. 

He was haughty and vain- 
glorious, and talked a good 
deal about his feat of arma, 
which indeed, to tell the truth, 
was gallantly done, He made 
a great show of refusing all 
information of any kind, ex- 
cept to say that he was a 
cavalry officer attached to the 
infantry; but the humiliation 
of a personal search, to which 
I was glad to subject him, 
somewhat reduced his moral. 
In the outcome he relaxed 
considerably, and we had quite 
a long talk. 

In the affected, snarling 
drawl of the old type of Prus- 
sian officer, he told me of the 
impossibility of getting the 
men to “pariren,” to obey 
orders. He had been ordered 
to resist to the last, and had 
held out with a scratch force 
recruited from his battalion 
headquarters until they had 
been completely surrounded. 
As for the rest of the battalion 
. . « he cast a contemptuous 
glance into the crowded ca 
at his elbow and made a little 
gesture, as much as to say, 
“What can you expect of 
infantry ?” 

I have in mind another in- 
terview with a prisoner which 
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gave a further indication of the 
crumbling of the German front. 
It happened during the fight- 
ing for St Python, a village 
situated on the slope running 
up to the high ridge beyond 
the river Selle and adjoining 
the town of Solesmes. 

The Guards had forced a 
passage of the river and gained 
possession of the lower part of 
the village while the Germans 
were yet in the other part. 
The place was full of French 
civilians, some dying of Span- 
ish influenza, some already 
dead, many cowering in cellars, 
living on raw vegetables stored 
there, unable to stir out for the 
machine-gun fire which swept 
the streets, their refuges oon- 
tinually bombarded with gas 
shells. Hundreds of these 
wretched people were removed 
under shell-fire to a place of 
safety, but many obstinately 
refused to depart, preferring to 
run the risk of dying in their 
homes to incurring the danger 
of the street. 

In one of these cellars of St 
Python, visited by our men in 
their work of mercy, two Ger- 
man soldiers were found living 
with a French family. In due 
course the prisoners were sent 
down to Divisional Head- 


quarters for interrogation. 

Of the one I need not speak. 
He was a wretched little rat of 
@ man, a transport driver or 


something of the sort. It is 
of the other I wish to tell. 
He was a fine broad-shouldered 
East Prussian, with an honest 
open face. He wore the green- 
ish-grey uniform of the Garde- 
Jager. 

Now the Garde-Jager are 
one of the crack German rifle 
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regiments. They are picked 
men recruited from the forester 
class, many of them foresters, 
or sons of foresters, in the 
Royal Prussian Domains, The 
regiment used to be stationed 
at Potsdam, and ever enjoyed 
the especial favours of William 
IL. 

The prisoners’ story was 
that, coming back from leave, 
they had failed to find their 
respective units, and after 
wandering abeut the place had 
taken refuge for the night in 
the cellar in St Python, where 
they were eventually discovered 
and captured. They had stayed 
in the cellar for six days. Ac- 
cording to their statement the 
civilians in the cellar had sup- 
plied them with food during 
this time. 

The whole story sounded 
rather improbable, s0 we sent 
the transport man outside and 
interrogated the rifleman more 
closely, alone. Asked why he 
had not come out of his cellar 
and joined the German troops, 
he replied that he could not, as 
the British were in the village. 
Why then, we persisted, had 
net the civilians come out? 
Because, was his embarrassed 
reply, there were German 
troops in the street outside, 

Then we put it straight to 
the man that he was a de- 
serter, and, after some denial, 
and shamefacedly, he admitted 
it. 

“ Why did you desert?” we 
asked him, “and leave your 
comrades in the lurch?” 

“T’ve been fighting for four 
years,” was the man’s sullen 
reply, “ and I’m sick of the war. 
I’m not going te fight any 
more |” 
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This was a Prussian Guards- 
man, and a regular soldier to 
boot ! 

Many prisoners and German 
ex-soldiers with whom I 
talked in Germany roundly 
declared that it was the tanks 
which gave us the superiority 
' ever the Germans in the field. 
The men simply wouldn’t faee 
them, At the house of the 
Mayor of a village across the 
Rhine, near the extremity of 
the bridgehead zone, I met a 
German-American who, holi- 
day-making in Germany in the 
summer of 1914, was over- 
taken by the war and called 
up to his regiment. He was 
an arch-Hun of the shaven 
head and bulging brows type, 
bitter and hostile, Abeut the 
origin of the war he was not 
interesting, ascribing the out- 


break te French plans of ag- 


gression against ‘‘ peaceful 
Germany.” He was highly 
critical of the poliey of the Ger- 
man Government towards the 
United States, declaring that 
Germany has made nothing 
but mistakes, “We always 
make mistakes,” he added bit- 
terly. 

In his opinion it was the 
tanks that took the heart out 
of the German Army in the 
West. He deelared that their 
moral effeet was tremendeus, 
especially as the men knew 
that they had no adequate 
measures of defence against 
them. Despite all statements 
to the contrary, the German 
High Command was in con- 
sternation at their appearance, 
because they knew that Gor- 
many had not the material to 
construct tanks of her own. 


Before leaving this aspect of 
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the German collapse, let me 
lift the curtain for an instant 
and show you what a com- 
petent German writer narrates 
regarding the events leading 
up to Germany’s final defeat 
in the West. Inthe December 
number of the ‘Deutsche 
Rundschaun’ Richard Fester 
writes :— 


“The first spring offensive (of 1918) 
showed the heroes of three years’ de- 
fensive battles to be at the height of 
their warlike efficiency. The losses, 
however, necessitated the despatch of 
drafts and reserves. A continuous 
offensive, as Foch was able to risk 
later on, was no longer possible. 
Already the pauses in our attacks 
gave rise to anxiety. When the 
third July. offensive collapsed, be- 
cause the right flank of the wedge 

ushed forward across the Marne 
ailed to withstand the anticipated 
French counter-stroke, and when, 
after August 8th, the general retreat 
set in, the premonition of a cata- 
strophe flashed across all German 
minds, But still the old fighters of 
the Western front held their own. 
Some infantry regiments were re- 
duced to eighty men. The artille 
and machine-gun companies vied wit 
one another in their courage to the 
death. It was only, thanks to them, 
that the Western front, falling slowly 
back, was never broken through and 
rolled up. .. .” 


Regarding the German re- 
quest for an armistice, the 
writer says :— 


“That Ludendorff submitted the 
request and put it through with the 
Kaiser, Hindenburg, Count Hertling, 
Hintze, and Count Roedern appears 
certain. Until he has spoken, we are 
relegated to surmises regarding his 
motives. At the beginning of October 
the military situation was black. The 
powerful assault on Cambrai not only 
* our hard-pressed right wing 
to fall back to the Lys and the 
Scheldt, but also threatened our 
actual line of communications. A 
week later the peril was averted 
the lasting resistance at Cambrai. 
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On October 2nd maybe the squeez- 
ing-out and capitulation of a part of 
the Western front had tobe reckoned 
with. The tension would only be 
slackened and a catastrophe averted 
by an armistice if the enemy accepted 
it immediately. In such cases, how- 
ever, the cessation of hostilities is 
meg Ma prelude to capitulation. 
The French army at Sedan only 
escaped annihilation by the cessa‘ion 
of hostilities before it laid down its 
arms. Was the situation at Cambrai 
so bad as to justify the desperate 
resolve to expose the Empire itself 
to the risk of catastrophe in order to 
save a ion of the army? Or did 
ff only then become conscious 
of the fact that he was no longer master 
of the army, and that a general 
might be expected in the event of the 
breaking of our front at Cambrai?” 
(The italics are mine.) 


At what moment Ludendorff 
discovered that the German 
Army had got out of control 
I am unable to say. By the 
time the Allies had broken 
the Hindenburg Line at the 
end ef September 1918, how- 
ever, the erosion of the Ger- 
man front in the field and at 





When we crossed the Bel- 
gian frontier into Germany in 
the middle of December 1918, 
there were few outward signs 
of the shortage of food. In 
the rural districts geese, ducks, 
poultry, and rabbits were to 
be seen at many of the farms, 
and in the little country towns 
decent meals at not too ex- 
tertionate prices (but about 50 
per cent higher than in 
time) were to be had. The 
peasants looked healthy enough 
and the children were plump 
and rosy. 

But a farmer I met at Hel- 
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home wascomplete, Thespirit 
of 1914 was dead and buried 
with the myriad corpses of 
those German victories which 
had brought Germany no 
nearer the end of the war. 
In order to paralyse the re- 
sistance of the Russians the 
German Government deliber- 
ately encouraged fraternisa- 
tion between the German and 
Russian armies after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and thereby 
infected German troops with 
the poison of Bolshevism, which 
in due course these same troops 
carried with them to the 
Western front. The Bolshevik 
bacillus feund a fertile culture 
awaiting it in the angry resent- 
ment both at home and in the 
field at the glaring injustice of 
the food distribution, and in the 
suspicion dawning to certainty 
in the minds of the German 
people that for four years 
their Government had kept 
them forcibly penned up in a 


fool’s paradise. 





HOME AND IN THE FIELD. 


lenthal uttered a note of 
warning. 

“In the country,” he said, 
“we manage all right, or any- 
way not too badly. The ene 
gives the other of his super- 
fluity, and thus, by a system 
of barter, we receive sufficient 
of the necessities of life. But 
wait till you get te the Gross- 
stadt . . . to Cologne, for in- 
stance. It is in the cities that 
one finds the poer, and during 
the war, mein Gott! it is the 
poor who have gone hungry.” 

In that one phrase, “It is 
the poor who have gone 
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hungry,” the farmer of Hellen- 
thal summed up the story of 
Germany’s fall, Throughout 
Germany’s fifty lean months, 
wer or the full purse was 
the only passport to plenty. 
The high officers at home and 
officials of State, the war 
profiteers, the foed dealers, 
the farmers, the rich embu 
ate their bellies full, They 
had to pay their shot, but they 
did not need to go hungry. 
But the men whom the Gov- 
ernment took for the army, the 
hundreds of thousands of volun- 
teers into the bargain, who ex- 
changed their civilian jobs for 
the miserable pittance of the 
soldier, had to see their families 
go hungry while the stay-at- 
homes waxed fat. 

Members of the British 
Army of Occupation have 
made light of the alleged 
famine in Germany, because 
they are able to purchase a 
good meal at hotels and 
restaurants in the towns all 
through the occupied zone. 
But daring the strictest period 
of rationing in England there 
were restaurants and clubs 
where you could get your cut 
off the joint “ and come again,” 
as the saying is, and no “damn 
nensense” about meat-cards. 

The hotel “ramp” in Ger- 
many, as any intelligent Ger- 
man will tell you, was one of 
the scandals of the war. The 
hotels in the large cities are 
alleged to have made all kinds 
of contracts, for the most part 
clandestine, with the food 
traffickers to keep their estab- 
lishments supplied with food. 
The large capital at the com- 
mand of most of these hotels 
enabled them easily to outbid 


other less wealthy bidders. 
The Biirgermeister of a village 
outside Cologne assured me 
that during the war gangs of 
thieves haunted the country- 
side stealing cattle, slaughter- 
ing them on the spot and 
cutting them up, to sell the 
carcasses to the large hotels 
in the cities. On two occa- 
sions, he said, he lost oxen in 
this way, finding only the 
horns, hoofs, and parts of the 
offal lying in the fields the 
next morning. The Govern- 
ment was frequently and ur- 
gently appealed to to put a 
stop to this food trafficking 
by the hotels. Nothing was 
ever done. In many cases 
the German Government's 
anxiety to keep up appear- 
ances (and hotels are a most 
important pat of the national 
window -drzssing) even out- 
weighed its haunting dread of 
public disturbances . . . what 
the Germans call die Furcht 
vor der Strasse, 


“Hardly has the war started,” 
writes Dr Josef Hofmiller in the 
current number of the ‘ Siiddeutsche 
Monatshefte,’ a quarterly review pub- 
lished at Leipzig and Munich, “than 
the uncontrolled arrogance of the 
military supply offices drove prices 
senselessly and immeasurably * 
ward. Money was thrown in hand- 
fuls out of the window, there was 
suddenly no question of cost, the 
streets were paved with gold. The 
‘crooks’ did not wait to be asked 
twice. There was a wild burst of 
money-making. There were perfect 
orgies of profiteering and usury. One 
‘ war company’ after the other sprang 
up, rented a big Berlin hotel, sat 
down in leather arm-chairs smoking 
Havana cigars, sent prices soarin 
up and ruined the market. An 
public opinion was gagged. All Ger- 
many expected, all Germany would 
have rejoiced, if at last a few dozen 
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gallows had been erected in a public 
— and a few Some —— 

teers strung up. othi p- 
pened. Dividends were poured out 
until the board-room tables groaned, 
while the lower and middle classes 
sank into beggary. Over night a 
race of war profiteers had sprung up, 
spending, swilling, thrusting them- 
selves forward everywhere bare- 
facedly and cynically in the theatres, 
the cafés, the restaurants, the water- 
ing- places, but above all, in the 
Government offices. ... Every da 
one heard it said, ‘If a man doesn’t 
make money now, he’s a —— fool.’! 
Nine-tenths of the German people 
were —— fools; but the rest sucked 
themselves as full as leeches, Every 
tite men came home on leave they 
saw that the conditions of life at 
home were far, far worse ; but that 
many people were far, far better off. 
Their luxuriousness cried aloud to 
Heaven, their dinners were costlier 
and more extravagant, their women’s 
fashions smacked more than ever of 
the cocotte, their clothes (of pre-war 
cloth) were more expensive, their 
jewels more ostentatious. . . . Out 
there we conquer to death, here at 
home we are organised to death. 
What has become of the immeasur- 
ably abundant fruit crop of the last 
few years? A poor woman cannot 
buy more than a pound of fruit ex- 
cept at luxurious prices. But she 
must buy the filthy war jam and the 
filthy imitation honey in order that 
her children shall not starve and 
that a few more crooks may become 
millionaires.” 

“Is it not a fact,” hotly de- 
mands another writer in an 
article written in October 1918, 
but then suppressed by the 
Censor— 


“that since the introduction of meat- 
less weeks innumerable families of 
small officials in the large towns have 
suffered the bitterest want, while in 
the country and the small towns enor- 
mous quantities of meat have been 
consumed two or three times daily ? 
.. . Is it not a fact that in innumer- 
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able small towns people still eat 
what they like without ration cards ? 
Is it not a fact that a roaring trade 
in ration cards goes on between 
country and town? Is it not a fact 
that bread and meat cards may be 
bought by the pound—the pound 
of paper, I mean—in regions where 
the cards have not been officially 
issued at all, or at any rate only for 
corrupt purposes? Is it not true 
that this corruption has eaten its 
way upwards to the food control 
centres and the municipal offices? 
Is not all this true? Does any man 
dare dispute these facts? Nobody 
dares 


1” 


That a vast clandestine 
trade in food was carried on 
between rich ple in the 
towns and the farmers I know 
to be true from my personal 
experience. A certain mess in 
Cologne was situated in the 
villa of a rich parvenu, who 
was alleged to have made a 
fortune out of profiteering in 
eggs during the war. The 
house in question was stacked 
with food of all kinds, and 
even a rococo eabinet in the 
drawing-room contained a 
cache of Stollwerck’s choco- 
late, which, although manu- 
factured in Cologne, is actu- 
ally unobtainable in the shops. 
The lady of the house had 
a wonderful organisation for 
obtaining food from farms 
for miles round Cologne. No 
doubt, with a view te protect- 
ing her own hoard of potatoes 
from possible inreads by the 
mess in question, she placed 
her organisation at the dis- 
posal of the Mess President. 
She even went so far as to 
give precise details as to where 
individual farmers might be 





1 This appears to me to be the nearest colloquial rendering of the highly 
unparliamentary phrase employed in the original : “dummes Luder.”—V. W. 
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likely te conceal their best 
potatoes. 

Dr Hofmiller, the writer 
already quoted, passes from 
the abuses in the food situa- 
tion at home to a vigorous 
indictment of the scandals at 
the Front, 

“No word of exeoration is 
too strong,” he avers, “for 
those who have on their con- 
science the destruction of the 
spirit of August (i.e, of August 
1914) in the Army.” 

He gives warning of @ great 
awakening to be brought about 
by a flood of “war. books,” 
—“not the sentimental man- 
cuvre novelettes of the penny- 
a-liners who have watched the 
war through field-glasses,” but 
books in which “ we shall hear 
something about the training 
of the men, the ‘barrack- 


square tone’ in the field, the 
non- promotion of the older 
soldiers, the one-year volun- 
teer system which puts half- 


boys in command of grown 
men, the feeding of the offi- 
cers and their men, military 
bureaucracy, the distribution 
of Iron Crosses en masse to 
embusqués, the beggarly pit- 
tances of some, the gigantic 
salaries of others, the sending 
home of food supplies, the 
pilfering of comforts and field 
post parcels, the field punish- 
ments, the ‘tragedy’ of the 
lines of communication, the 
battles for French and Ru- 
Manian harlots, the non- 
utilisation of available weapons, 
the waste of money, the de- 
struction of food, the waste 
of man-power.” 

The same review publishes, 
from a soldier who had been 
in the field since August 14, 
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1914, a letter dated Charleroi, 
October 18, foretelling that, 
thanks to militarism, ‘“ de- 
spondency, lack of discipline, 
and sabotage ” will soon make 
their appearance in the Ger- 
man Army. 


“You laugh!” the writer con- 
tinues, “but I will prove it to you. 
Think of the days of the declaration 
of war! What enthusiasm! Think 
of our victories! What was our 
reward? Doubly strict discipline, 
and private pare reckoned less 
than cattle. Any man preferred to 
be in the worst part of the line 
rather than in rest, because every- 
body knew that rest means drill, 
drill to the uttermost extreme. Take 
the officers. Not all, but two-thirds 
of them, started restaurants for them- 
selves which were nothing more than 
guzzling establishments. By requisi- 
tioning cattle they secured for them- 
selves the best food, whilst the soldier 
— at ee The —— 
star to keep pigs an try, 
and while the ‘ Aaa as ——— 
were called, banqueted, the soldiers 
received such rations as were left 
over for them. White bread and 
rolls are only for the ‘Herren.’ 
Fifteen bakeries have already been 
erected for this purpose on the Lines 
of Communication. The poor at 
home are starving, while here the 
‘Herren’ live like fighting - cocks. 
As for the Lines of Communication, 
things are far worse. I could furnish 
you with evidence to show that every 
officer, every supply inspector, in fact, 
every one who has —** to do with 
food, deserves to be shot immediately. 
The ery passes all limits. From 
general to corporal, I, and thousands 
of us, can give you the proofs.” 


Did this letter stand alone, 
it might be dismissed as the 
“ rousing ” of a discontented 
private soldier, But it does 
not stand alone. I have heard 
the same story many times 
from prisoners of war, have 
listened to fierce outbursts of 
denuneiation by the men of 
their officers “whe sent the 
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soldier's rations home to their 
own families,” or actually even 
to food traffickers and by offi- 
cers of dio Etappen-Herren ” 
—the officers employed on the 
Lines of Communication. 

A German Army doctor, who 
is described as having served 
for forty months at the Front, 
including twenty-eight months 
in the West, in the course of 
a study of the causes of the 
German collapse, devotes con- 
siderable space te a detailed 
account of the food scandals 
in the field. His article, which 
is entitled Tho Crumbling of 
the Front,” is contributed to 
that South German quarterly, 
the ‘Siiddeutsche Monatshefte,’ 
from which I have already 
quoted. 

He describes the German 
system, by which the so-called 
Divisions-Intendantur, or sup- 
ply centre for the troops, is 
located at Divisional Head- 
quarters. The Divisions - In- 
tendant has charge of the 
distribution of the rations, but 
also looks after the canteens 
and generally administers the 
extra supplies which units may 
purchase either to improve 
their fare or to add to their 
personal comfort. In other 
words, the Divisions-Intendant 
appears to combine in himself 
the functions of the Senior 
Supply Officer and the officer in 
charge of the Soldiers’ Club and 
Canteen in a British Division. 

The writer accepts it as 
more or less inevitable that, 
in the distribution of meat, 
the Divisional staff should get 
the best ‘‘cuts,” also that any 
surplus meat left over after 
distribution should make its 
way to the same destination. 
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As with meat, so with butter, 
lard, eggs, and flour. The only 
exception (the writer says) is 
ration bread (Kommiss-Brod), 

“T am acquainted with Di- 
visional staffs,” he eontinues, 
“where ration bread is only 
known by hearsay, or only 
appreciated if served as black 
bread (Pumpernickel) after 
dinner: in other words, Di- 
visional staffs where rolls and 
white bread of the whitest 
flour are served five times a 
day—that same white bread 
which the troops can enly 
obtain by direct order of the 
medical officer to the Inten- 
dantur, and then only in in- 
sufficient quantities.” 

The good fare found at the 
tables of Divisional staffs in 
the German Army is attri- 
buted to “little dodges,” such 
as the award of the Iron Cross 
(First Class) to the Intendant 
“for good services in main- 
taining the fighting capacity 
of the troops by tireless devo- 
tion to the work of supply.” 
The award, the writer argues, 
can only be based on one of 
two possibilities: either the 
troops were splendidly fed, in 
which case the Divisional staff 
were even better supplied ; or 
the troops were not splendidly 
fed, in which case the staff 
certainly were. There is no 
third possibility, for if both 
troops and staff were moder- 
ately fed, or if the troops 
had been splendidly, the staff 
moderately, fed, the award 
would not have been made, 

The writer cites the case of 
a Divisional Intendant receiv- 
ing the Iron Cross (First Class) 
when the Division had come 
back to rest after severe 
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fighting, in which the wretched 
ration arrangements and the 
obvious incompetence of the 
Intendant had caused great 
bitterness among the troops. 
The decoration was conferred 
in the face of complaints about 
the ration arrangements reach- 
ing the Division daily from 
battalion commanders and doc- 
tors. The writer regards it 
as symptomatic of the apathy 
of the army towards a uni- 
versal scandal that the glar- 
ing injustice of this particular 
award evoked no protest. 

The writer proceeds to give 
further instances ef what he 
calls ‘demonstrably illegal, 
criminal acts designed to 
farther luxurious living.” 
During an attack delivered by 
the Corps with which his regi- 
ment was serving, large stocks 
of good claret in bottles were 
captured by the battalion to 
which he was attached. The 
battalion, believing they had 
a perfect right to the wine, 
carried it back with them to 
their rest billets after the 
battle. Shortly afterwards the 
Corps ordered the wine—or 
what was left of it—to be 
handed in, en the grounds that, 
as all battalions had not been 
lucky enough to make such a 
good haul, the wine was to be 
equally divided amongst all 
units in the Corps, 

The good claret was handed 
in, and the wine ultimately 
served out to the original cap- 
tors as their share of the spoil 
proved to be an indifferent vin- 
tage and only a little of that. 
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“Two years and a quarter 
later,” the doctor goes on to 
say, “I noticed in the mess of 
a field ambulance which had be- 
longed to the Corps at the time 
of the incident I have narrated, 
a bottle of this very claret. 
It was provided by the O.C. of 
the ambulance, who at the 
period referred to had been in 
charge of the supply services 
(Wirtschaftebetriebe) of the 
Corps. In reply to my inquiry, 
the officer in question said hehad 
bought the wine at the Corps 
Headquarters’ mess as part of 
the supply captured by my bat- 
talion. Comment is needless,” 

Whilst attached toa casualty 
clearing station, the writer 
lived in a house where a num- 
ber of N.C.O.’s attached to a 
Divisional Headquarters estab- 
lished in the place were bil- 
leted. The contrast between 
their fare and his, he says, was 
as a nobleman’s to a work- 
man’s. While at the hospital 
mess only artificial milk and 
imitation coffee were served, 
the Divisional staff were get- 
ting real eoffee and cream 
daily. This was at a time 
when the doctors were fighting 
desperately to get the neces- 
sary milk for patients seriously 
ill with kidney disease. 

At the time of the spring 
offensive of 1918 a certain unit 
came out to rest after three 
weeks’ hard fighting. The 
food was very bad, and both 
officers and men gladly con- 
sumed the flesh of dead horses.! 
The writer gives the menu of 
a dinner served during this 





1 During our advance from the Canal du Nord to Maubeuge we had an 
infallible method for telling whether the horses lying dead on the roads were 
British or German. The German horses—i.e., the horses killed whilst the 


position was still in German hands—had almost invariably the flesh of the rump 
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time at the mess of the inspec- 
tor of a “Corps slaughter 
column,” to whieh two of his 
brother officers were invited. 
The fare provided consisted of : 
beefsteak, sauce tartare; ox 
tongue aux légumes; buffet 
froid ; cheese straws. Bottled 
beer was served with the meal, 
and everybody got as much to 
eat and drink as he wished; 
in fact, one of the two guests, 
‘“‘an extraordinarily large eater, 
was unable to eat anything 
even at dinner on the follewing 
evening.” Hospitality reached 
its zenith at the conclusion of 
this Gargantuan repast with 
the present to every officer of 
three “large pieces of bacon fat” 
and several blood sausages. 

The “heavy eater” had to 
pay the penalty for his incau- 
tious boastings about this orgie 
of feod. He was promptly sent 
by his C.O. to the giver of the 
feast with a polite request of 
a present of meat fer the mess. 
He brought back in triumph 
25 lbs. of fresh meat and stated 
he could have had more if he 
had wanted it. 

“Where,” asks the writer of 
the article shrewdly, “did the 
cheese straws at the feast come 
from? From the Corps bakery 
celumn in exchange for meat, 
Whence the beer? From the 
supply office against similar 
compensation. But where did 
the enormous supply of meat 
come from?” 

That the writer declares is 
the surplus resulting from the 
General Army system of allot- 
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ting to each Corps slaughter 
column a number of head of 
live oxen in accerdanee with 
the daily ration strength. 
Naturally, distribution on these 
lines cannot be exact. There 
must always be something 
over, and once the oxen have 
been slaughtered, the meat 
cannot be kept. That the best 
portions of the meat are in- 
variably to be found among 
this surplus oan hardly, the 
writer says, be ascribed to 
chance. 


What must strike the Anglo- 
Saxon observer about all these 
comments on the German food 
distribution at home and in 
the field is their intense bitter- 
ness. To some people it may 
appear far-fetched to attribute 
the crumbling of the German 
Front to as relatively an un- 
important thing, according to 
British or American ideas, as 
the distribution of food. But 
in Germany throughout the 
war the food question has been 
the all-important issue demi- 
nating everything, even ques- 
tions of strategy. One must 
have been hungry to appreciate 
the tremendous importance of 
food, and under stress of war 
conditions few of us have actu- 
ally known physical want. 

To the German civilian, 


under the growing pinch of the 
Allied blockade, the food ques- 
tion became the main issue of 
existence. The rich fought for 
their comfert, the poor for their 
children. Class hatred was 








sliced away. 


The peasants told us that it was a common thing to see German 


soldiers precipitate themselves on the bodies of horses while the flesh was yet 
warm, almost before the smoke of the shell that killed them had blown away. 
Near Quiévy I saw a transport horse thus mutilated, with the driver dead on its 


back, his feet still in the stirrups.—V. W. 
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fanned, new animosities sprang 
up (the feud between town and 
eountry is a chapter by itself), 
old friendships were severed, 
the very foundations of society 
were shaken, in the scramble 
after the next meal, 

Handled wisely, democratic- 
ally, the situation was difficult 
eneugh to cope with, but inter- 


Just as the German Govern- 
ment at home made no move 
until it was teo late to adjust 
the form of Government to 
modern democratic ideas, so the 
German military authorities 
continued to maintain in the 
midst of the levelling influences 
of the world war (nowhere 
more in evidence than on the 
Western Front) the cast-iron 
framework of the military 
system. Thecensorship, cover- 
ing all fields of thought, ruled 
out discussion of any kind. 
The safety-valve of the press 
was sealed up. The people on 
the one side knew nothing of 
the real state of affairs. The 
Government, on the other, was 
utterly out of touch with the 
current drift of public opinion. 

Of the hoodwinking of the 
army in the field as of the 
public at home by the Govern- 
ment, the army docter, from 
whose article I have already 
reproduced some passages, has 
something to say :— 

“ However despairing the battle re- 
ports sent in,” he says, “ they almost 


always evaporated en route, or at the 
most died away by the time they 


IV, THE HOODWINKING OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 
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woven as it was with the whole 
meshwork of the German bu- 
reauoratio system and compli- 
cated by the Government's 
“dread of the street,” the food 
shortage in Germany finally 
ranked second only to the 
Allies’ force of arms as the 
decisive factor in the German 
defeat. 






had reached Divisional Headquarters. 
The Divisional staff was always far 
too prone to attribute them to per- 
sonal embarrassment or even cowar- 
dice. It is not to be wondered at 
that, often enough, the troops are 
convinced that considerations of a 
highly personal nature are respon- 
sible for hardening the incurable 
egoism of their leaders. That the 
Supreme Command —aye, even the 
Imperial Government itself—so often 
loses all sense of pronesrien and 
sacrifices so many lives in useless 
operations, is due to the tendency 
to suppress or to colour reports in 
uarters most qualified to kee 
neral Headquarters accurately an 
impartially informed. . . . Again 
and again public opinion has been 
led astray by its creator the Press, 
: ndered irresponsible by censorship ; 
again and again the fighting troops 
have been led astray by orders and 
secret orders, by speeches and every 
imaginable form of pro da, ina 
degree which has aroused the deep- 
est astonishment of every intelligent 
human being. Verdun and the 
Somme, the U-boat war and the 
‘Kaiser Battle,’! are eloquent wit- 
nesses for the truth of my allegation. 
The confusion of the power of judg- 
ment with pessimism, défattisme, and 
want of patriotism (Vaterlandslosig- 
keit*), and of lack of judgment with 
optimism, conviction, and patriotism, 
which have been wildly indulged in 
at home and in the field, has made 
itself bitterly felt.” 





1 The name given by official Germany to the German offensive of March 1918. 


* Cf. the Kaiser's reference to the Social Democrats as ‘‘ vaterlandslose 


Gesellen "—fellows without a fatherland. 
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Thus both at home and in 
the field the soil was thor- 
oughly well prepared for the 
seeds of revolution and an- 
archy. The German Inde- 
pendent Socialists on the one 
side, the Allied propaganda on 
the other, worked for the dis- 
integration of the German 
front in the West with differ- 
ent means. If not the actual 
theory of Bolshevism, then at 
least ideas borrowed from the 
Bolshevists—or, more proper- 
ly, from the spectacle of the 
Bolshevised Russian army— 
were imported to the Western 
front by the treops trans- 
ferred thither from the East. 

But the German Socialist 
minority had long been work- 
ing on discontented spirits at 
home and in the field. As far 
back as 1915 a pamphlet pre- 
testing against a second winter 
campaign was widely circu- 
lated. It declared the state- 
ment that the enemy did not 
want peace to be “an auda- 
cious lie.” Another pamphlet, 
entitled ‘Pictures without 
Words,’ showed Rosa Luxem- 
bourg and Clara Zetkin, the 
well-known German Extrem- 
ists, in jail; and Scheidemann, 
David, Ebert, and Schopfiin, 
the Majority Socialists, as 
guests at the Kaiser’s Head- 
quarters. 

Richard Fester, who quotes 
from these pamphlets in the 
‘Deutsche Rundschan,’ declares 
that the Russian Revolution 
gave the agitation of the In- 
dependent Socialists a new 
direction. He regards the 
Russo-German fraternisation 
in the spring of 1917 as an 
uniatelligible mistake of the 
German Supreme Command. 
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“The first rapprochement, started 
by the officers and taken up by the 
men, was intended to paralyse the 
war zeal of the Russian Revolution- 
ary Government by increasing the 
‘war weariness’ of the i 
Army. But at the next fraternisa- 
tion in December 1917, after Russia’s 
second defeat, Bolshevik peace pro- 
paganda had already to be guarded 
against. With amazed eyes our 
soldiers saw an army which had 
become leaderless overnight. The 
treatment of the officers, stripped of 
their badges of rank and mishandled 
by their men, gave an idea of the 
power of the masses. A workmen’s 
strike was a familiar thing. A 
strike of soldiers was something new, 
expressing for the first time the idea 
that the man employed on the 
modern war machine is also only 
a workman. Even though the dis- 
cipline of the German Army showed 
no outward si of slackening, an 
internal ormation took place. 
. . » The reinforcements sent to the 
Western front brought a new spirit 
back with them to Germany and the 
West.” 


I should mention here that 
in their peace propaganda 
among the troops the Inde- 
pendent Socialists appear to 
have made extensive use of a 
story, seemingly based on a 
statement published by a cer- 
tain Professor von Schultze- 
Gavernitz, to the effect that 
in 1916 Great Britain made 
an offer of peace to Germany 
which was rejected. This re- 
port was widely believed among 
German soldiers at the Front, 
A workman, writing from the 
field on Octeber 30, 1918, to 
a friend in Germany, says :— 


“. . . It is high time we had 
peace and were free. America wants 
not : from us: a is ** 
conclude peace with the e, 
only the Kaiser, — and 
Ludendorff stand in the way... - 
Why was peace not concluded in 
19167 England offered Germany 
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but the Kaiser and his Gov- 
ernment would not have it, and the 
ple were told nothing about it. 
Erarything remains as it was. The 
Junkers and the militarists will not 
give up hope. They want to drive 
the whole nation to destruction 
and starvation. What will happen 
in the spring? We have nothing 
worth living for. The enemy is 
overcoming us, for the odds against 
us are too great for any further 
resistance to be made. By the 
pring we shall certainly be. forced 
to e an unconditional surrender.” 


The Independent Socialists 
made great play in their 
pamphlets with the fable that 
the revolution in Germany 
would be inevitably followed 
by revolutions in the countries 
of the Entente. A pamphlet 
issued in the summer of 1917, 
ostensibly by German prisoners 
of war interned in Switzerland, 
addressed to their “comrades 
at the Front and brethren in 
aniform,” prophesied: ‘‘On the 
day on which the Berlin Tsar 
falls we shall be as much loved 
in Paris and London, New 
York and Rome, as the Russian 
workmen and soldiers are loved 
in Germany to-day.” That 
the enemy will tear Germany 
to pieces is declared to be 
an idle story. ‘‘We need not 
fear a Polish or an Alsatian 
gc if the Junker régime 

alls and these fellow-citizens 
of ours are free and contented.” 


“Faced with the German Re- 
public,” runs another brochure, an 
—*—* sent out in January 1918 to 

1 workmen to support the general 
strike, “the Western States, now 
menaced by our absolutism and im- 
perialism, will be forced by the work- 
men of these countries to lay down 
their armsimmediately. The revolu- 
tion of the proletariat in Germany 
signifies the revolution of the working 
classes throughout the world.” 
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Richard Fester, who gives 
extracts from these pamphlets 
in the ‘Deutsche Rundschau,’ 
rightly says that these Hy- 
leaves, chronologically ar- 
ranged, tell the whole stery 
of the German revolution. 

The leadership of the strike 
movement of January 1918, 
which was speedily suppressed, 
was, he observes, wholly in the 
hands of the Independent So- 
cialists, A strike manifesto, 
issued at this time, said :— 

“Above all things, see that the 
news of the general strike reaches the 
trenches at the Front, and finds a 
mighty echo, that men on leave 
everywhere make common cause with 
the strikers, visit the strikers’ meet- 
ings, and take part in the street 
demonstrations.” 


“Comrades, awake!” begins a 
pamphlet intended for circulation at 
the Front.and along the Lines of 
Communication—“ the officers have 
good and abundant food, elegant 
quarters, clothing, and footwear, and 
in addition, high pay, with allow- 
ances and privileges of every kind. 
We private soldiers and N.C.O.’s are 
miserably paid, shamefully fed and 
clothed, and live for the most part in 
wretched quarters. Equal pay, equal 
food, and the war would long since 
have been a memory.” 


This incitement to class war 
between officers and men 
(which, by the way, is a leaf 
lifted almost bodily from the 
book of Bolshevism) met with 
no immediate response at the 
Front, as the geod moral of the 
German Army in the offensive 
of March seemed to show. But 
this and similar pamphlets 
undoubtedly left behind a de- 
cided impression, enormously 
deepened by the skilful pro- 
paganda of the Allies, as was 
revealed by the disorderly 
seenes, the killing of officers, 
and the destruction of military 









effects which marked the Ger- 
man retreat in the following 
autumn. 

The unerring genius direot- 
ing the Allied, especially the 
British, propaganda, is frankly 
| admitted by the Germans. 


“The only Prince the mass of the 
people trust,” writes Professor Coss- 
mann in a powerful article, entitled 
‘Collapse,’ in the ‘Siiddeutsche Mo- 
natshefte,’ “is Prince Lichnowsky 
the only nobleman they believe Lord 
Northcliffe. . ... Like the politicians, 


The zones occupied by the 

Allies in Germany are shut 

off from the Empire outside. 

Therefore I am prepared to 

believe that impressions gath- 

ered on the Rhine may not be 

representative of the sitnation 

elsewhere in Germany. But 

the’ Berlin papers still come 

to Cologne, and I have searched 

them in vain for indications of 

such a revolutionary spirit, 

say, as vibrates through the 

gazettes and broadsides of the 

~ French Revolution. Rather 

| the longing for the restora- 

tion of order, the yearning for 

reconstruction, are revealed in 
the tone of the Berlin press. 

As for the ocoupied terri- 

tory, I find it impossible to 

imagine anything less like a 

land in the throes of revolu- 

tion than this fair province 

of the Rhine. Far from there 

being any outward signs of 

Bolshevism, Bolshevism is the 

universal bogey. The inhabit- 

ants in town and country have 

t over their terrors of ‘“re- 

prisals“ by the Allied troops, 

and appear to be actually en- 
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the industrialists, the schools, and the 
whole of the German world of learn- 
ing have utterly failed in the work of 
‘explaining the war’ (Aufklirung) to 
our le. While the war was still 
on, aleading German publishing house 
demanded that the editor of a series of 
editions for schools of French authors 
should cut —* all⸗ —_ : ne . 
passages. us even in the children 
a false picture of the feeling existing 
against us in France was sedulously 
implanted... . We waited for the 
man of note who was to take charge 
of the work of pro da amongst 
our people. We found him in Lord 
Northcliffe.” 


V. THE APATHY OF DESPAIR. 


joying the peace and quiet 
which the presence of the 
Allied forces procures them. 
As far as I am qualified to 
judge from a long acquaint- 


‘ance with Germany and the 


German people, the German 
revolution is not a living force. 
If revolt had been in the blood 
of this, the most docile, the 
most characterless of peoples, 
it would have risen up ere 
this against kings and tyrants. 
The Emperors throne was 
toppled over, and the thrones 
of his brother monarchs in 
Federal Germany followed suit, 
because this was the only 
means by which the mass of 
the German population hoped 
that they might end the war. 
Matters had reached such an 
unbearable pitch that the effer 
of a crust ef bread, coupled 
with specious promises about 
the imminence of revolution in 
the Allied countries, sufficed to 
sway the mob te any violent 
act calculated to precure them 
alleviation. 

The seeds of revolt were 
planted by the sheer inepti- 





——— 
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tude of the German Govern- 
ment; The tidal wave which 


made such a olean ) of 
the German princes oa ‘up 
to their thrones the agitators 
whe had used the blunders of 
the Emperor and his: advisers 
to compas 
But the prevailing spirit’ in 

Fmany is not, revolution. 
t is. weariness, It takes the 
form: ef dull apathy in some, 
black ‘despair in others. 

The character of the German 
people has not changed, The 
‘Lerd High Panjandrum has 
gene; but his matdaring; the 
Beamtentum, remain. Save for 


occasional, aocts..of.. violence, — 


prideipally due,te. the un- 
imaginable felly. of the. revolu- 
tionary zealots in-opening the 
jails in the first rush of Ger- 
many s new-born. liberty, life 
proceeds on the old. lines. 
Taxes are paid ,.regularly, 
policemen. continue..to bully 
the erowd,. long. queues of 
people, ox-like in their un- 
complaining patience, form up 
in all dosility,, whether it. is 
to, buy a stamp.at the post- 
office or book a seat for the 
opera. 

The German was wont to 
fawn, and grovel before the 
military. In the occupied ter- 
ritory, he. does so still, with 
the difference that the soldier 
now wears khaki instead. of 
field-grey. When in a rural 
district an officer reported. to 
the Birgermeister that. a man 
had ignored the British order 
that. German civilian males 
should take their hate off to 
British officers, that: worthy 


prop tly told the complainant 
that he ought en nocked 
VOL, CCV.—NO. MCCXLII. 
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thé offerider’s hat off (den Hut 
herunterboxen) (sic)! | 
That. attitude, so. wholly 
representative of the relations 
bétween officialdom and people 


in ménatchical ey does 


not. encourage the belief. that 
great change has taken 
place in the national mind. 

Take this sdvertisement, 
culled from a recent number 
ef .the ‘Vossische Zeitung,’ 
published in “revolutionary” 


‘Berlin -— 


“For Princes, Counts; the highest 
store, high “ooors (luclodiag 
* 
9i those disebled ih the War}, alle 
for other gentlemen belongin 
to the most exelusive cirel 
of society, of every age atid 
ET 
ee 
dam? } 
‘That advertisement, with 
its truly Prussian mixture of 
vulgarity and snobbishness, 
biiackd far too munch of the 
old Germany for me to believe 
that. the German revolution 
is a real thing. 
’ NO, thé German people is 
waiting for a lead, no matter 
in what direction, so long as 
it restores to them that peace 
atid prospérity they ‘so redk- 
leasly squandered. — 
try to make our flesh creep wi 
stories of the secret organisa- 
tion of ‘the German Army, but 
while no measure of precaution 
should be neglected by the 
Allies, I firmly believe there is 
not an outice of fight left in 
the German people, ‘ 
The note of many of the 
press comments is ene of un- 
disguised despair. — 
L 
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“We are wholly in the hands of 
our foes,” writes Professor Cosamann, 
in his article ‘Collapse.’ “If they 
do not furnish us with raw i 
hundreds of thousands of textile 
workers will be thrown ont of em- 
ployment as soon as the military 
stocks are used up. Hundreds of 
thousands in the iron industry will 
be out of work if the Lorraine ore is 
taken away from us, and the import 
of Swedish ore stopped. Hundreds 
of thousands in the chemical industry 
toa their —— ae 

America, an 
— stiahintalen have — and 
captured a part of the world trade. 
Provided that it is permitted and we 
are not called upon to perform menial 
services as slaves in the war zones, 
we therefore anticipate emigration 
en masse in a volume, and under 
conditions unfavourable for Ger- 
‘Manism ( ) such as we 
have never experienced.” 


The Professor sums up the 
views of “‘many Germans” by 
saying that they regard the 
German people as not only 
incapable of existence, but also 
unworthy of existence. 


“They declare that a race which 
behaved as non-combatant Germany 
— —— 

E ing for which our 
* ple was renowned, stability, 
wes , it lacks. Its enthusiasm is 
only a flash in the pan. _ They point 
to the French in the territory occupied 
by the Germans, on whose lips never 
a word of repining was ; to the 
Italians, who, after the de- 
feat in their history in the previous 
year, did not dream for an instant of 
peace or the renunciation of their 
i * 3 * the Belgians, = Ser- 
ians, -Montenegrins, who, even 
after the whole of their territory had 
been conquered, were not willing to 
make a separate peace. Never before 
has a nation cast its weapons from it, 
never grok a4 memes thrown 
over its ers and begged for mercy 
as the Germans did.” 


‘The writer admits that the 
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above sentiments probably cor- 
rectly sum up the impression 
produced abroad by the German 
collapse. 


** During the war,” he continues, 
“the hate which surrounded us at 
the outbreak gave place to admira- 
tion for our military achievements, 
mingled with contempt for our polit- 
ical actions, but at the Revolution 


these sentiments were laced by 
a feeling of undisgui disgust, 
In the eyes of the ish, any one 
who at such a moment levels accusa- 


tions against his fellow-countrymen 
is no gentleman. Such things as 
the fawning on rs or the 
threat that Bolshevism will spread 
to England produces only tke silence 
of unmixed contempt.” 


In conclusion, let me quote 
the Foreword to Professor 


‘Cossmann’s article -— 


“ Our first'greeting after the 
collapse is to those‘ who fought 
for us, who on sea and land and 
in the air stood firm against 
the superiority of the whole 
world, and to those who lan- 
guish in enemy captivity. 

“Tt was all in vain. 

“But the lowest form of 
gratitude is that measured by 


-guocess. Let us measure ours 


by their superhuman and 
unparalleled sufferings and 
achievements. 


“Let the first duty of us 
who live te-day and of our 
children be to do all we can 
for those who took in 
the war and those they have 
left behind them. 

“Because all is lost, — * 
thing must be built up afresh, 
German honour as well. Let 


honour’s first duty be to 
give thanks to German 
heroes!” 


VALENTINE WILLIAMS. 
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BALLS,” 


BY PAUL BEWSHER. 


V. 


COASTWISE LIGHTS, 


“The 


cunning searchlights haunt the midnight skies, 
Where chains of emerald balls of fire rise, 


To mingle with the spark of bursting shells— 
High in the darkness where the bomber dwells ! 


We know the meaning of the sudden glare 

_ Of dazzling light which blossoms in the air : 

‘For us the green and scarlet rockets blaze 
And rahe urgent secrets: er the haze.” 


From the aerodrome. at 
Dunkerque five Short night- 
bombing machines were oper- 
ating. These were large 
single-engined machines with 
a very long streteh of wings, 
and, apart from the Handley- 
Pages, were the biggest ma- 
chines in. use on the Western 
Front, and carried the heaviest 
weight of bomba. 

While the Handley - Pages 
were getting ready, these Short 
machines, with their ten won- 
derfully skilled pilots and 
gunlayers, slipped off unesten- 
tatiously into the «dark to 
Bruges and Zeebrugge, night 
after night, and would come 
back to the dark aerodrome 
and land quietly, about two 
and a half hours afterwards, 
with their bomb racks empty. 

We would crowd round 
curiously, eager to learn what 
was to face us» when we 
started raiding on the bigger 
machines... 

. The. airmen - said, little as 
they removed their helmets 


—The Night Raids 


and coats, er drank coffee in 
preparation for another raid 
the same night. 

“Brages is getting a bit 
hot. Good many flaming 
enions: to-night. Seem to be 
more searchlights!” was the 
kind of comment made. 

These airmen continued their 
raids, a little disdainful of the 
fuss and excitement about the 
Handley-Pages, They realised 
that they were doing the job, 
and that four bombs dropped 
are better than fourteen about 
to be dropped. 

When the larger machines 
were ready te go, it was. de- 
cided that they should operate 
from another aerodrome near 
the coast in order that our own 
aerodrome might be left clear 
for the Shorts. . 

I was not allowed to go on 
the first raid, as my. pilot’s 
machine was not in action, so 
I drove down. to the aero- 
drome. at dusk to act as an 
assistant ground officer. The 
machines: were ready in a 
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corner, and were to proceed to 
Ostend. 

Night fell. The engines 
roared. Oneafter the other the 
machines swept up and blotted 
out the stars in their passage. 
The noise of the engines died 
away, and the uneasy night 
was left undisturbed. i 

I climbed over the sand- 
dunes on t6 the beach, and 
steod looking north-east te- 
wards the lines. Far away I 
could see many a sign of the 
restless activity of the war-time 
night. Flash succeeded flash 
on the herizon, some dall atid 
red, somé brilliant and white. 
Here and there I could see 
the faint, almost invisible, arm 
of a searchlight waving évilly 
across the sky. Then I would 
see very slowly, very deliber- 
ately, & row of “ green balls,” 
like a string of luminous jade 
beads, rise up from the grotnd 
and climb tip, up, tp, into the 
darkness, begin to bend over 
like a tall overburdened flower, 
atid vanish oné by one: An- 
othér string would fellow them, 
appateitly on an irfegolar 
ourvé. Though fally twenty: 
five miles away, they had all 
the hard glitter of jewels, 
and were very luminous and 
beautiful. 

As I stood watching this 
strange allufing sight, there 
were two deafening  unes- 
pected reports behind me— 
the most vicious urgent 
noises I have ever heard. I 
fling miyéelf flat on the sand, 
faos downwards, arms thrown 
out. Report after report fol- 
lowed, Gach of6 drawing 
fiéirer t6 mé. I began t6 
dig, in my desire to bé us 
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little higher than the ground 
as possible. I wished that I 
were a razor-shell. I felt 
convinced that the next bemb 
would be on my back. Ai 
last the succession of awful 
crashes stopped. I lay atill, 
my mouth dry with fear, 
Waiting for the fall of a 
“hang-up”—the mest unre- 
liable bomb of all. 

However, no more explosions 
shook the ground, and the 
noise of the French anti-air- 
eraft batteriés. broke the 
silence of the night instead. 
I steod up and ran back 
to the aerodrome, stumbling 
across the sand-dunes and the 
tufts of dry grass. In the 
gloom on my right I could 
see. the black ecolumus of 
smoke which tewer above the 
ground, recording the position 
of the explosions. 

When I reached a * 
diteh, I waited a little, 
did not want to cross the 
flat expanse of the aerodromé 
without feeling sure that the 
danger was all over. I had 
the same lingering desire to 
remain neat safety that you 
feel when playing “musical 
chairs” and you are near a 
vacant seat, 

I saw a French mariné, 
with the fear of death in 
his face, coming towards me. 
He had probably been in the 


diteh; (Lucky fellow !) 

“What was it? Did you 
hear?” he said. “Not nice, 
was it?” 


He was evidently delighted 
to see somebody. He wanted 
the moral support’ of a 
companion another terrified 
human being. 


I. felt the 
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same, and was glad. to see 
him. . He looked so terrified 
that it made me feel I must 
not appear to be in the same 


eondition. 


So I replied airily— 

“Oh! Not at all pice? But 
no& very near.. Not danger- 
ous, you knew!” [My heart 
had then left my 
throat.] “I’m geing back. to 
the hangsrs!” » 

He walked with me. Maybe 
he felt that J would be some 
sort of eover if any more 
bombs were dropped. I felt 
the same. 

Thereafter the whole night 
was full of hidden mysteries, 
In the direction of Calais, 
tracer shells, like curving hot 
coals, moved through the sky 
continuously.: The air was full 
of the hum of engines. There 


was a talk of me Every- 


thing was uncert 

Then one by’ one the 
machines returned and landed 
with dazzling flares blazing 
away beneath their wing tips. 

Before dawn we drove back 
to our own aerodrome, and 
went to bed. 

Our machine was ready for 
the next raid, and we were 
detailed to go to Ghent. 

In order to save repetition I 
will describe the first raid, and 
include in it other incidents 


whieh happened during subse- 


quent night tri 

I wish to draw the contrast 
between the first few flights, 
when we made mistakes, and 
had ‘to find out everything by 
doing it—and the later tri 
when we had evolved a better 
scheme of attack, and, know- 
ing what to expect, countered 
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each move of opposition before 
it came, almost as in s game of 
chess. So in this chapter I 
will give a ite desorip- 
tion of earlier raids, and in my 
next chapter give a detailed 
account of a cold determined 
attack on a highly-fortified 
objective of whose defences we 
had gained experience. 

The machines are lined up 
on the seaward aeredrome, I 
have my celluloid map-~- case 
with its coastwise map on one 
side, and on the other the more 
detailed map of the district 
round the aerodrome which we 
are to bomb, 

I climb into my seat-and sit 
beside the pilot. The door is 
slammed behind us. The pilot 
blows a whistle, and the chooks 
are pulled away from’ the 
wheels. With our engines run- 
ning gently on either side we 
await the order toleave. Then, 
half a mile in front of us, we 
see the wide slow flash of a 
bomb, Another follews it a 
short time after, and then 
another. Each is nearer te us, 
and I can hear the crash of 
the explosions. 

‘*Bombs!” I say to the pilot. 
“T don’t like this! Bit rotten’ 
being bombed befere we leave 
the ground!” 

As the last bomb flashes in 
frent of us we receive the order 
to start away. On go the 
engines with a roar, and we 
move across the . The 
nose drops down slightly as the 
tail leaves the ground and we 
begin to assume flying position, 
It is very unpleasant rushing 
acress the dim aerodrome like’ 
this, not knowing when a bomb 
is going to burst on you or 
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near you, and conseious of the 
fact that somewhere in the 
darkness above is a German 
aeroplane, perhaps waiting for 
you. 
Suddenly there is a jerk at 
my head, and my invaluable 
fur-lined mask-goggles have 
vanished, being snatched away 
by the rush of air, This means 
that I shall have no goggles to 
wear during the whole raid. 

The nose shoots up into the 
air, and with a vibrant beat 
from the engines we mount 
into the star-bestrewn sky, 
and turn out ever the sand- 
dunes towards the sea. We 
move away from the aero- 
drome at ence, and the occa- 
sional red flashings of burst- 
ing bombs show us that we 
are wise, 

Dankerque passes on our 
starboard side. Its defences 
are very suspicious, and we are 
taken for a German machine. 
Shells begin to burst. near us, 
though we are scarcely a 
thousand feet off the ground. 

I load. my Very’s light pistel 
with a cartridge, and fire over 
the side “the colour of the 
night,” I continue to do so 
until the shell-fire stops, The 
town lies in darkness, but I 
am faintly conscieus. of its 
hidden wakefulness as it lies 
angry and apprehensive. Be- 
low can be seen a few faint 
specks of light from the ships 
anchored, for safety’s sake, off 
the shore. 

We. fly onwards slong the 
coast, climbing steadily. We 
keep the pale line .of the 
beach near enough to our 
starboard side to be able to 
follow it easily. The engines 
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run evenly, ‘The dials are 
steady. In front of us the 


air-speed indicator hardly 
wavers, It is a time, not: of 
treuble and anxiety, bat of 
mere waiting. The strain has 
not yet begun. With the near 
approach of the German terri- 
tory the whole mental outlook 
of: the airman changes, and 
every nerve autematically be- 
comes on the alert. © Now, 
however, there is the same 
sense ef mild interest felt in 
an ordinary daytime flight 
over friendly territory. «The 
country lying to our right is 
creditably dark, Not one 
gleam of light shines in the 
stretch of vague shadows, save 
where at a large coastwise 
munition plant a red flame 
leaps up for a moment and 
dies away. 

In the far distance can be 
seen an oceasional misty flash 
from the voleanic region of 
Ypres. A little. nearer a 
tremulous star-shell glows 
white through the haze, and 
slowly droops and dies, 

La Panne is passed, and we 
begin to turn out at an angle 
away from the coast. We are 
nearly six thousand feet from 
the ground, and are aitill 
climbing. We sweep round 
in three or four wide circles 
to gain. a little more height, 
and then fly straight ahead. 

At the end of the lines by 
the piers of Nieuport we are 
six miles or so from the coast. 
At Ostend I can see a vague 
eluster of searchlights moving 
restlessly and rather undecid- 
edly across the sky, dredging 
the sky with their slim white 
arms in an evil and terrifying 
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manner, I ask the pilot to 
turn out at a sharper angle, 
in order that he may pass 
Ostend quite ten miles out 
to sea. There is a visible 
menace in searchlights, and 
we avoid them like poison 
unless it is essential to go 
near, It requires a very 
strong nerve to fly right 
ahead to a thioket of moving 
beams of light. We used to 
allow six or seven miles 
margin, and would willingly 
add several miles to our jour- 
ney on the wrong side of the 
lines in order to make a 
detour. | 

As we are passing Nieu- 
port Isee two small points of 
light suddenly appear. They 
rise up and swell into two 
bright flares—one scarlet and 
one emerald. These flares 
die away, and at once several 
more searchlights become ac- 
tive near Middelkerke. It is 
the German ‘hostile aircraft” 
signal, Off Middelkerke itself 
we see two more flares, and 
when Ostend, with its forest 
of moving beams, lies far to 
our right, yet another sinister 
group of red and green lights 
rises up as weare “handed ” 
along the coast from point to 


point, 
Below us now is the expanse 
of sea. Above us are a few 


scattered stars, whieh have 
challenged the radiance of the 
moon, To the right lies the 
dimly seen line of the coast, 
fringed, as far as we oan see, 
with « line of searchlights 
waving outwards over the sea. 
At Ostend an aerial light- 
house flashes at a reguiar 
interval, giving signals of 
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guidance to the German air- 
craft abroad in the darkness, 
Slightly behind us are the 
occasional star-shells, and a 
hurried flash gives evidence of 
military activity on the land. _ 

We are almost 8000 feet up, 
and with the fringe of seach: 
lights as a barrier I am not. 
easy in my mind. 

“Pull her up to nine thou- 
sand, if yeu can, Jimmy ; it’s 
hardly high enough yet! Try 
and pull her back a bit! We'll 
have to cross the coast in about 
ten minutes.’’ — 

I am feeling that my scheme 
of g to the objective by 
land was by far the best one. 
The coastal section of Belgium 
had two fronts—the tiench- 
line from Nieuport to Ypres, 
and the coast-line from Zee- 
brugge to Nieuport. There. 
was a strong searchlight bar- 
rier by the sea; there. was 
none behind the German front 
lines. Therefore, if you were 
to proceed to a land objective 
by the sea route you had to 
face two organisations of de- 
fence—first at the coast, and 
then at the objective, If you 
went by the overland route 
you had only the searchlights 
at your objective to tackle. 
The fewer obstacles there were. 
to meet, the better I was 
pleased ; and I felt that it was 
bad management if in an attack 
en an objective I was troubled 
by the defences of any other 
point, © * 

Thereafter I used the over- 
land ronte, even when attack- 
ing places on the coast, until 
my final aecident. It was as 
mmol a question of morale as 
anything, If you creased the 
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German lines about Nieu 
there was no opposition, Your 
lights were extinguished. You 
_ Moyed into an pg 
darkness, You never felt that 
the people below knew that 
you were there, Ghistelles 
on the left shot up a conple of 
towering lights, which moved 
vainly towards you. _Thorout 
gave birth to one pale beam, 
which you. might ignere. . If 
on the other hand, you moved 
down the coast, you saw that 
cruel welling Anos of white 
weeds stretchi 
dark pool of the night —a 
Visible ond’ threatening ign af 
hostile activity, 


So, as we pass Ostend, I. 


look ‘along the ocoast-line with 
a feclipg of fear, We are going 
to gross the shore between 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, at 
Blankenberghe, which is the 
most weakly defended spot, 

Suddenly my pilot strikes 
my arm, 

“Look! ‘There's one of their 
patrol machines with a search- 
light! There—there—to the 
left!” 

I turn and see, moving very 
swiftly, half a mile in. front 
of us, @ brilliant light, The 
pilet shouts again. 

“It’s turning towards, us! 
Get in the front, quick!” 

I crawl through the small 
wooden door into the noseof 


the machine, and unstrapping 


the Lewis gun get it ready for 
action. The light sweeps round 
to the right, but it is going 
downwards, and the German 
airman has evidently not seen 
us. I wait a minute or two 


and examine the sky all round . 


us, but can see nothing. With 
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a feeling of relief I knesl on 
the floor and prigele heals 
into my seat behind. 

“B Jove ! Did you gen that 
Bewsh?” saysthe pilot. “ M— 


devil! Well havo * look 
ont,” 

Ahead of uo now we ©20 Be¢ 
the tall powerfu’ coarclights 


ef Zeebrugze moving in slow 
aweeps over the szy, Under 
our righ; wing lies .Osiend, 
We are o*’ Slenkanberghe, and 
the time has come to crogs the 
ogast. Wo are eight thousand 
five hundred feet abeve the sea, 
and are not likely te gain much 
more height, and, at any. rate, 
we are anxious to get the werk 
done and to return home. 

Te the right we turn and 
move s&s towards the 
waiting ooast. In front of us 
lies the waving line of search- 
lights, Inland, to the left, can 
be seen in the diatance the tur- 
moil of Bruges, The beams 
of light aweep across the stars ; 

burst in the sky; and 
now and. then there fleat up- 
wards strings of fantastic 


. green balls, sparkling like gems 


as they bubble towards .the 
upper levels, where they float 
gaily for a moment parallel.to 
the ground before they fade 


away. 


Below, near .the coast by 


Blankenberghe, an aerial light. 
house flashes and flashea—Four 
shorts —one long - darkness: 
four sherts—- one long—dark. 
ness, . Now we. are. getting 
Hah sick bean Graces arte 
w gin to move on 
wards in search of ys... The 
et hein te ago 
y, for we are. 
within the yavan of. thenp 
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Nervous and 

On either side of us now 
meve the slow gli iag, beamsa 
broad. end — of tight 
stretching »igh, ).;;a.m, above 
us in the da*’n::6, blotting ent 
the stars, + 4 eiretehing far, 
far beneat: 32. to a tiny spot 
of light op he black edge of 
the coast. .. 

With t) .se.arms of light ; 
coming 7. to us from the 
ground ww begin at once ty 
* a e329 of — which 

oa pever have when 
in —— The searchlights, 
running rte m tie earth to. our 
level and bh vs, jor ur to the 
ground a. 2:4 ms a ‘measure 
of distance rat a” — 
of contrast. Wi). “bess te 
enormously tall, tu ;“ liars © 
light near ng moyiug tear! 
in a hypnotising swing, well. 
very, very high off the grou: ' 
and realise how remote fre a 
the earth we. sit on gur |: 
seats in the fragile stro: bi. 


olpbel ag tentacles. I feel very 
tened, 


of linen and steel. and wood,.. 


Beneath ag. now lies.the vast 
and bottonleas pool, of the 
night sky. From..the blue 


depths there. somes pouring. 


up, like the exhaistions of some 
sinister sea. creature in the 
primeval ooze, bubbles of green 
iy Suddenly in the dark- 
gray @ round head of 
light, another one ap- 


uae beneath it, and then an-. 


other, and 9 whole necklace 
* 4 wards aa though a 
ms had been pulled 


af d in a black velvet: 


cloth, In simple curves they 
ee 
Shy, where ps they 

J on their upward rush, or 
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turn ever and begin to drop 
downwarda before they fade 
into mere red —— — 
— id 

"aw o7e_we. towering high 
over tix — the 
coast, in ily pinnacles of the 


slim searohliguts which 
lenge ue in front, and 
to the right and left. of us, 
Wa,are eqpeciens ef» nr heatil, 
itz to thoge Gelow, ay! rejoioe 
to seep wosAeNn, | . OTE 
gorccs thig sentinc) harrier 
Aronud us the iosaciy sal ropes. 
of brilliant — wander 
pwa da. oxity ↄnd 
alti aan “2 ate 2** moment 
We at apn tea -: being: in: 
tha aig ef. ig? To our left 
2) es ire 


ca 


baal 


-ote te. challenge na. To 
our might Ostend echoes the 
threet. We are just. between 
the two danger zones,, mnasr 
ie sailable,. but by a. short. dis- 
tance only, by both of them, 
I am learning the mistake 
of creasing the enemy's. sea 
frontier instead of hia land . 
frontier. I 9m worried and. 
harassed at the very begin- 
ning of my —** across hig 
—* ary, ins ° 
tiled down.and * tbe 
* in an enemy sky before. 
the visible danger of search- 
lights oppeer to challenge my 
neWe pase. slowiy, silently, 
8 pass 4 : 9° 
through the. suspi beams 
of light, To ther ht and left. 
we .twist,and turn as ons of 
the swords cuts the sky near 
us, I draw my srms to my 


side to make myself smaller 
so that. may wriggle through 

















the sharp edges ef danger 
without being touched. Apart 
from * risk it is exciting, 
though very nerve- trying. 
When at last we are throu 3 
the barrier, and ‘regain the 
undefended inland region, there 
is a great feeling of relief. 

Our engines are opened out, 
and we fly level again. Be- 
neath us are the pale roads, 
and the dark lines ef canals, 
and the chiaroscuro of villages 
and forests. Five or six miles 
to our left’ we look down into 
the cauldron of Bruges. It is 
a wonderful and awe-inspiring 
sight, and as it does not threaten 
us te-night we look at it with 
keen interest. The most note- 
worthy feature is a vicious- 
looking row of four searchlights, 
near together and spaced ‘at 
even intervals, like a line of 
foot-lights at a theatre, These 
four beams of light move across 
the sky in strange and un- 
pleasant formations. New the 
two end ones stand. upright 
while the two central ones 
sweep forward. Now the whole 
four move to and fro in a deter- 
miried and formidable sweép, 
Now the two middle ones cross 
each other in a gigantic X 
of light, and the two outer ones 
sweep to and fro with the beat 
of a mighty metronome. We 
called these four lights the 
“Lucas Cranwell” lights, as 
they were like a landing light. 
set of this name which we were 
experimenting with on our 
machines, Later on in the 
year, to our great relief, they 
were removed. The moral 
effect of a group of lights like 
that is very great. You were 
frightened before you ap- 
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preached the ebjective. They 
were a clever set of lights, too, 
because on one occasion they 
were switched right on to our 
machine and held it, without 
any preliminary groping in the 

addition to the “Lucas 
Cranwell” lights are five or 
six other powerfal searchlights 
standing in a cirele round 
the town, moving to and fro 
in a languid and sensuous way. 
Ferocious little spurts of light 
on the ground in a dozen places 
indicate the position of anti- 
aircraft guns, and here and 
there in the sky appear the 
quick and vivid flashes of the 
bursting ‘shells. To eomplete 
the picture of activity the 
lovely necklaces of flaming jade 
rise up in great curves—some- 
times only five or six in a string 
—sometimes twenty or thirty 
at once. 

Now comes the time when I 
have to begin to seek my objec- 
tive. Up te the present the 
coast-line, and the centres of 
activity at Ostend, Zeebrugge, 
and Bruges have rendered the 
use of a map unnecessary. I 
have scarcely had need to look 
over the side. Now, however, 
I have to begin to do some 
work, 

I know by the waving search- 
lights that I am about six miles 
south of Bruges. I look over 
the side and see a main road 
running §8.8.E. I identify it 
on the map and see that a rail- 
way should shortly a r. 
—* I distinguish, With aiff. 
oulty, the thin line of a railway 
track, which is a difficult thing 
to see by night or day—the 
best guide being any kind of 
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water—ocanals, rivers, or lakes legs 


—then a good white road, or.a 
forest, and lastly a railway line. 

We cross the railway, and 
I identify ‘a branch line run- 
ning away from it. We turn 
N.E., and at the end of seven 
or eight minutes I see the 
bold. black line of a canal 
whose peculiar curves it is very 
easy to identify. The voloano 
ef Bruges flames up into the 
night to our. left, while ‘be- 
yond it we can see the aerial 
lighthouses of Ostend and 
Blankenberghe flashing regu- 
larly on the hazy horizon. 


Flushing sparkles cheerfully 
ahead of us, and slong the 
Scheldt glitter the Dateh vil- 
lages. 

We turn round to the right 
and fly on.” We are now miov- 
ing on a straight course, and 


I identify in turn each bend 
in the canal, each thin road, 
each queer-shaped ferest. The 
aerodrome draws near. I see 
in the distance the little woed 
near which it lies. Then I 
ean see the pale shape of the 
landing - ground, which looks 
slightly different to the sur- 
rounding fields owing to -its 
made-up: surface, We sweep 
round in order to be able to 
faee the wind and to approach 
it im a good line. We turn 
again and begin to fly straight 
ahead; © 

“I’m getting in the back 
now, Jimmy,” I shout. “ Fly 
straight on; If I give twe 
greens or two reds swing her 
round quickly. Turn very 
slowly for one green or one 
red |’ 


I crawl into'the back, throw 
myself on the floor, kick my 
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out behind me; and slide 
to the right the door beneath 
the pilot’s seat, A biting wind 
beats on to my face, making 
my eyes water and blowing 
dust all ever me. I remove 
a safety-strap from the bomb 
handle to my right and look 
below. There lies a square of 
pallid moonlit country. The 
aerodrome is net in view yet. 
I push my head out, turn ‘it 
sideways, and look forward. 

A mile or two ahead I see 
the little forest. I try to oal- 
culate whether we are steering 
straight foritornot. It seems 
to me that we are — 
much tothe left. I pull myself 
inside the machine again, take 
off a gleve, shine’a torch on 
a little row of buttons on 
the frame of the door, and 
press the button on the right. 
A green light glows in the 
cockpit, and, looking at the 
bomb-sight, I see that the 
machine is swinging towards 
the right. 

I poke my head through 
the bottem ef the machine 
again and see the position of 
the aerodrome a good deal 
nearer. Now, however, we are 
too much to the right. Inside 
I pull my head and press the 
left-hand button. A red light 
glows in front of the pilot. I 
leok down again. The small 
wood is in view, but even as I 
look the bomb-sight travels 
across it from the right well 
over to the left as the pilet 
swings the machine reund in 
obedience to my signals. : 

Anxiously I press the but- 
ton to the right again. Five 
or six times I press it quickly. 
Across the aerodrome the sight 











_ swings t nen the right. Just 
before it crosses the middle 
of it I — the middle but- 


ton, A white light glows be- bey 


fore the pilot—the f straight 
ahead” signal, I have not 
given it soon enough, however : 

the machine is net checked on 


sight well to the right of the 
aerodrome, I look at the lum- 
inous range-bars of the sight. 
We are almost over the objec- 
tive, .If I do not alter the 
direction I shall not be over the 
aeredrome when the time has 
come to drop the bombs, I 
flash the red light s second, 
The machine flies on. I press 
my finger on it and hold it 
there, Round to the left it 
swings, I look  oarefully 
dewn the range-bars of the 
—— They are almost in 


I press the eentral again 
and again, trying to judge 
the moment when I can cheok 
the pilot, so that the swing of 
the machine will stop as we 
come over the aerodrome. I 
misjudge it. The bomb-sights 
are in line with the aerodrome, 
but we are swinging rapidly to 
the: left. I press the bomb 
lever once quickly to release 
two — — If I — any 
more they would straggle in a 
line right off the objective. 
My hands sre almost frozen, 
my eyes are running. I feel 

and = unhappy. 
Down. below I see two red 
flashes appear near the hang- 
ars, leaving two round moon- 
lit. clouds of ameke on the 


eT olimb up beside the. pilot, 
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“ Drop 
? 
“ Couldn’t 
al. light tem 
ays . 
It poe ts Aa aaa h;'I wish 
I eonld guide yon better. It 
isn’t your fault, but I can’t 
step you in time I'll ty 
again in a second if you 
swing her round.” 

In a great —* we sweep 
round to onr —— 
point, and I get ready to 
make another attempt. 

“Til. try vi hard this 
time, old man. ‘s get into 
the wind as near 88 we can, 
and you steer by some light, 
and I'll try to give as few 
changes in direction as I can. 
The worst is, I can’t see the 
beastly serodrome till we are 
almost on top of it, and then 
I ean’t get a decent ‘run.’ We 
must get that front cockpit 


I’m 


position |” 

I stand up and leok over 
the front, * —* fix —* 
exact position o 


drome and its po ae 
in relation to the machine. 

I hurry into the back and 
look through the trap - door 
again. I ean hardly see, 
owing to my running eyes; 
but I wipe them dry, and 
look intently ahead in a hor- 
tibly uncomfortable position, 
my head and shoniders hang- 
ing out of the bottom of the 
machine. of 


ing steadily forwards. As we 
draw nearer, I wriggle back 
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itito thé machine and look 

down the bomb-tight. The 
thiti direction -bar lisa 

uGtosd the aérodreme. T 

| the middle but 

the aa it laug 

—* “Good! 

into . the pilot tho Ws 

7 to abe: “elightly to the 

t. I do not touch the 
——— but stand up and 
push my 4h forwards be- 
sids the pilot and shout 
—⸗ — 

« Tarn her pitt f slightly 
to. the left, Jim Wolk e’re 
doing fine 1 get her 
this Pe 4 press —— 
vhen we'fe on it, 

Ti a flash I'am underneath 
the seat and looking at the 
bemb-sight. It awings slowly, 
slowly to the left. Just before 
it attives over the aerodrome I 

‘the’ white light bdtton 
délibetately. The “movement 
stops, atid the bomb - si — 
begins to creep steadil 
—* over the si pire. and 
stitfacs of the saerodrome. 
With my anxisties —— I 
hive a wondetfal fee 
relaxation and happy —* 
ment. Just before the two 
luminous range-bars aetually 
touch the edge of the line of 
hangate, I the bomb- 
hatidle and to press it 
forward slowly. I hear the 
sharp clatter of opening and 
dlosing of thé boitib - doors 
behind mé, ghd T see two 
* bombs go * tumblin 
owfiwatds below tle maohino. 
and & third and a 
— time, I press forward 
thé bonib-handle, and van feel 
thé little on it a8 I 
release botab “bomb: T 


BS Otte 


look behind, and see that 
are all gone, I shine my 
here the racké {0 ithake 
oe — = the’ gu 4 
y with hie tore 
; im I look below through 
poe gr Bs * four or ive 
68 out adroas 
the —— — behind 
them lies apparently the amoke 
of others near the hangars. I 
slam thé door to with a feelin; 
of thankfulness, and get bacl 
to my seat. 

“All gone, Jimmy! No 
“hang-ups.” You did jolly 
well; they Went right across 
thé aétedrome. Let’s 
north-west. back to the 6oast. 
I’m absolutely frozen.” ” 

T have a hurried look at my 
pressure-dials, to see that they 
aré all right; and when I have 
adjusted them, I tncork my 
Thernios flask, have & coi: 


forting dftink of hot tea, and 
eat some chocolate. I beat my 

loved hands together and try 
fo restéré thé circulation, and 
fest on the fioor. 

and cold, I sit’ on 
my séat with my head on my 


stamp m 
Feeling t 


breast, feeling languid and 
limp after the subconscious 
strain. 

Towards the distant ccast- 
line, with its ateady flickers of 
lights at Ostend and are eres 5 
berghe, we move, forgetting 
already the place on wh oh We 
—* ust — out botibe. 

rinoil of — has 


ed —only two wary 
: * shea —————— 


e of thé town, alert 

—8* “bead moving. ‘Thode 
two ate éhotigh to ‘giv 
however, B oat i 

sweep to the left to leave the 
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simmering inferno well te our 
starboard. 

Below lies the pallid moon- 
lit. country,—field and forest, 
chateau and canal,—clearly 
etched in a seft black pattern 
of shadews and dim light. Far, 
far to the south Ypres flashes 
and flares on the horizon, with 
its night-long artillery fire, 

Now that our job is dene, we 
are not so fearful of being over 
enemy country, partly because 
we are used to it by now, and 
partly because we are leav- 
ing the interior farther .and 
farther behind us, minute by 
minate, as the coast-line draws 
nearer. | 

Unexpestedly I notice below 
the machine a eurious white 
patch on the face of the 
country. Then I see others 
behind it, and realise that the 
coast-line is becoming swiftly 
blotted out under a layer. of 
clouds. 

“Jimmy! Look —clouds! 
We'll have te go carefully,” I 
remark, and have a look at the 
compass. ‘‘Let’s turn a bit 
more south-east, and we are 
bound to see Ostend.” 

We turn swiftly, and in a 
few minutes are above a white 
carpet of cloud, through whieh, 
to my joy, I can see v 
hazily the flashing light of 
Blankenberghe to my right. 
Over towards Zeebrugge rise 
a few parting strings of green 
balls as the last British machine 
turns out to sea. 

For ten minutes we fly on 
by compass, which I check b 
the. coldly. glittering Nor 
Star, that shines faithfully for 
us high in the deep blue of the 
sky. 
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Then I see, ing te and 
fro, and eee eer, on 
the carpet of the clouds, little 
circles of light. Now and then 
one comes to arift on the bank, 
and fora moment a beam ef 
light shoots "P into the sky, 
enly to. vanish again. The 
Ostend searoblights are vainly 
looking for us; our engines 
have been heard. 

Now. we are approaching a 
new formation of —* levely 
towering masses of cumulus, 
pearl-white in the light of the 
moon, Over an unreal world 
of . battlement and_ turret, : of 
mountain summit and gloomy 
valley, we move in a splendia 
loneliness beneath the. acat- 
tered . stars. This _billowy 
world of soft and silvery moun- 
tain ranges is made the more 
strange by the restless discs of 
radiance which run and swoop 
and circle and dance in a mad 
maze of movement across the 
curving pinnacles and ravines. 
Now and again a searchlight, 
striking inte the heart of some 
towering summit ef clond,; 
illuminates it with a glorious 
radiance, so that it seems for 
a moment to be woven of the 
fabric of light, 

Suddenly the scene becomes 
even. more fantastic, for in 
ene place on the clouds ap- 

ars a spot of vivid green, 
The spot of light. spreads and 
spreads until it is a eircle of 
emerald light, a mile or. more 
in diameter, and from the ex- 
treme eentre appears a ball of 
brilliantly green fire which 

out of it quickly, to. be 
ollowed by another and an- 
other, until the whole chain 
of beads have freed themselves 
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from the entanglements of the 
vapour and rush gaily upwards 
high over our heads, to end 
their brief career in a lovely 
splendour above the  milk- 
white billows of the cloudy sea. 

Auother point of cloud glows 
green, there is another awiftly 
expanding circle of colour, and 
another string of these quaint 
gems float upwards in a sway- 
ingeurve. The sight is one of 
such exquisite loveliness that 
it is difficult to desoribe it. It 
is all so beautiful—the star- 
scattered vault of night, gold 
flowers in a robe of deepest 
blne: the soft white wonder 
of the rolling clouds, mile upon 
mile, as far as you can see, 
moonlit and magic, a play- 
ground. fer ‘the . gambolling 
figures of light; which, like: a 
host of Tinker Bells, rush de- 
liriously from -side .to side, 
climb up hills and slide down 
valleys, and jamp excitedly 
from: peak . to. peak: the ex- 

nding flowers of emerald 
light from whose heart. rise 
the bizarre bubbles of scintil- 
lating brilliance, te live through 
a few glorious secends of ec- 
statie motion before they die in 
the immensity of the night, 

It is a scene of a strange 
and ever-altering. beauty, and 
one that very few eyes have 
seen, It is a. world beyond 
the -borders of the unreal. 
' Forgotten is the material 
country of fields and forests 
far below—as forgotten as it 
is unseen. To a paradise of 
vague moon-kissed cloud we 
have drifted, and float, dream- 
ing, between the stars of 
Heaven ‘and the. Purgatory 
beneath. 
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Then for a moment a great 
rift. in the barrier: appears 
beneath us. Across the dark 
space with its edges of ragged 
white lie two hard beams of 
light... Then we see, far below, 
a chain of green balls rush. up 
from the darkness, and as they 
appear they light up a great 
circle of the earth,.and slowly 
there appears nearly the whole 
of Ostend lit up by a ghostly 
greenish light. I see the shin- 
ing sea, the line of the shore 
broken by the groins, and the 
huddled roofs of the houses. 
For a» moment. the scene-is 
clear and distinct, then with 
the upward course of the balls 
of light it dies away, and the 
two searchlights throw blind- 
ing bands across a ki Piboh of 
obseurity, |, 

What. we have seen, how- 
ever, is a sufficient guide. 
We know. we. are: above the 
coast, The machine swings to 
the left, and above: the rip- 
pling spots of light we roar 
on westwards. .Soon we leave 
this fantastic dancing | floor 
behind us, and, seeing through 
the misty curtains a: watery 
glow of white light ‘blossom 
out into a watery gleam and 
fade away, we know that we 
are somewhere near the lines.’ 

Onwards we fly, watching 
the compass, watching’ the 
North Star, watching the pale 
veils .of vapour beneath ué, 
The cloud barrier. grows. thin- 
ner; and more and more rifts 
appear in it. Abent ten'min- 
utes after we have! passed 
the lines, we see ahead of us 
a pale searchlight flash in the 
masses of cloud, now shooting 
up through a gap; now losing 
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iteelf-in the lighted edges of 

& flosting wisp. It flashes 
three times, and stops. Again 
it appéars, three tifmes stab- 
bing the sky, challenging us 
with the “letter of the 
night” in Morse code. 

load my Very’s light pistol 
‘and fire it over the side, A 
—_ light drifts down and 

; The searehlight goes out ; 
we fly on. 

“That light is somewhere 
near Farnes; Jimmy, Let's 
put our navigation lights on 
a ; TR try and piek up 
gome landmatk belew; — the 
cuast ifIcan ... it’s awfully 
thick to-night!” : 

Beneath in the murk I can 
dee now aiid again » twink- 
ling light, and then; to my 
delight, I piek up the shore, 
We fly on above it for a quarter 
of an hour. Then the pilot 
begins te get anxious. 

“Can you ses Dunkerque 
yet, old man? We ought to 
be there!” he asks. 

I look below, and sée sand- 
dunes and the unbroken coast 
running a little way on either 
side into the mist, which has 
now taken the place of the 
cloud. 

“Ont quite make out, 
Jimmy: We had better fiy 
on & bit. We must be past 
La Panne!” 
© Por four or five minutes we 
fly on. Once I lose sight of 
the coast, and ask the: pilot 
to turn to the right, not tell- 
ing ‘him the feason. To m 


eo im sight t, 
— —— a 


“We must 
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be up séar Dankerqué by 

ome We oan’t cont passed 

Still the wnbréken sonst 
below. 

“Td better fire a light,” I 
est. j 
* All right,” he “Ca 

alors 8 2 though 

We are over? the lines, aren’t 

we?” 

ear must be... . I think. 
6 passed Nieupert milés 

back. I can’t por out 

where we ate, I'll’ give & 

—* r 
I load my Very’s ht 

pistol and ‘fire fa fein 
side. A ball of White fife 
drifts below towards the 
mocking emptiness of thie 
mist. I stand tp and look 
all around. Throtgh the hase 
comes no wel¥ome gleam. 

“No answer, Jimmy! What 
shall we do? If we’ goon, 
we'll miles down towards 
Calais! - If we go back; we 
get over the lines. Go up and 
down heré, and I'll try to find 
Dunkerque—it must bé some- 
‘where near!” 

I fire another white ‘light, 
and then another, No answer 
comes from the atid, ‘No 
svarchlights move across the 
sky. All we Gat ses iff 
vague circle, bisested by the 
doast· lius oneo half being 
sea, the other half sand: 
dunes, ; 

Then, in my ¢éxéitement, I 
accidentally fire a Very’s light 
inside the machihe. ball 
of blazing fire rushes frantio- 
ally round our feet and ap 
and down the floor. I hur 
Fiedly stamp ‘it oat ‘amidst 
the eurses of the pilot, who 
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says later that in my eager- 
ness I picked it up and threw 
it over the side. 

Now I a brass key 
inside the machine which op- 
erates our headlight. 
R-0-C-K-+E-T+8, I flash pite- 
ously ; and again, Reckets.. An- 
ether Very’s light I fire, and 
then click and clatter the key, 
‘Please fire rockets”; and 
so “ Reckets—we are 

t ” 


“ What shall we do?” asks 
the pilot in a hopeless voice. 
‘Shall we land on the beach? 
I am getting fed up!” 

“Just a second —I’ll ask 
Wade.” 

I climb into the back and 
flash my torch through the 
bomb-racks. I see the face of 
the gunlayer in the ray of 
light. Pushing my head and 
shoulders into the maze of 
framework, I shout out at 
the top of my voice. The 
gunlayer shakes his head. I 
go forward and ask the 
pilot to throttle down a 
little. 

The noise of the engine dies 
away. I hurry back and shout 
out again. 

“Can you make: out where 
we are, Wade? I’m quite lost. 
Have we got to Dunkerque?” 

“Don’t know, sir. I don’t 
think so! I-can’t make out 
at all!” 

I climb back into my seat, 
and say— 

“Put the engines on again ! 
It’s no |. He doesn’t know 
either! I don’t know what to 
do!” 

The key taps once more the 


vain appeal, Again and again 


I fire a white light. The floor 
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round my feet is strewn with 
the empty cartridge cases of 
brown cardboard. I feel de- 

and tired and irritable. 
What a silly end to a raid; it 
seems, to lose yourself right 
over your own aerodrome! » It 
is undignified. Iam ashamed 
to have had to ask the gun- 
layer where we are. I feel a 
pretty poor observer. 

Then I see in the mist a 
little ahead of me a white 
light rise up and die away. 

“Look, Jimmy! A white 
light! Good! They’ve seen 
us at last!” 

But the pilot is not so trust- 
ful, and says— 

“You're quite sure it isn’t 
the lines ?” 

“Oh no! I’m sure! Throttle 
down a bit and glide that way!” 

As we draw nearer I sud- 
denly see the two piers of 
Dankerque and the dooks 
materialise in the mist, and 
on the other side the dull 
glow of landing flares from an 
aerodrome, 

“No! It’s not Ostend! It’s 
all right, old man! There’s 
St Pol! I'll fire another 
white!” 

I fire for the last time, and 
scarcely has my ball of light 
died out before the answering 
signal soars’ up from the 
ground. 

The engines’ are throttled, 
and we drift downwards on 
our whistling planes over the 
leng basins of the Dunkerque 
docks, When we are about a 


-hundred feet off the ground 


I press & small: brass stud in 

front. of me. A white glare 

of light bursts out under our 

right wing tip — a 
M 
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quivering radiance on the dyke 
round the aerodrome, on the 
hangars, and on the landing 
field itself, at the end of which 
ate two or three red lights. 
“We sweep gently on the sur- 
pone am the greund, and before 
we have stopped rolling for- 
wards, a little runs 
tewards us flashing a light, 
and we hear its voice call— 

“Turn to the left soon. The 
ground is full of bomb-holes 

. . where thpse red lights 
are!” 

Guided by the figure on the 
ground we “taxi” up to the 
hangars and stop eur engines. 
In a second I am on the 

nd. 

“Didn’t you see our Very 
lights?” I asked almost rudely. 
“Didn’t you see us flashing 
signals? I signalled Rockets 
— rockets — rockets — till my 
hand ached! We got lost. 
We were going to land on 
the beach. Why didn’t you 
help us?” 

“We wondered what you 
were doing. We saw you fir- 
ing lights on the other side 
of Dunkerque! But, I say, 
things have been humming 
here since you left!” 

I can find no admiring 
audience for the experiences 
of theraid. Every one is eager 
to describe the German attack. 

“By Jove! you were lucky 
to be away to-night!” says 
one. “They’ve been bombing 
us ever since you left. They 
must have dropped a couple of 
hundred during the night, No 

was done. The C,.O. 
nearly got hit. He lay flat and 


“ Green Balls.” 


(To be continued.) 





one burst on either side of him. 
All the time you were bombing 
them they were bombing us!” 

No one wants to hear our 
adventures, It ie human na- 
tare all ever again. They want 
te tell us what happened to 
them. 

Off Ostend we saw one of 
their patrols. It had a whack- 
ing big——” 

‘But you should have heard 
them whistling. Bob and I 
were talking cutside the mess, 
when suddenly we heard——” 

“We got over the clouds 
coming back. You ought to 
have seen the-——” 

“You've missed something, 
. .. and I reckon you're lucky ! 
The noise was terrible!” 

And so on, and 80 on goes 
the one-sided conversation of 
the two self-centred groups. 

So ended a raid which is to 
my mind very unsatisfactory. 
I realise that we have to learn 
by experience, and I feel that 
to-night I have been taught a 
greatdeal, Iam determined to 
have the bomb-sight and bomb- 
handle fitted in the front cock- 
pit, so that with a splendid 
field of vision I can steer the 
pilot by the direct wave of my 
hand, by means of which I will 
be able to show emphasis er 
the reverse. .The personal 
touch is essential, I will also 
be able to watch the enemy's 
defences and to counter them 
as much as possible. 

In my next chapter I hope 
to show how this worked out 
in practice, and what it was 
like to attack a volcano such as 
Bruges. 
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Sept. 19: That morning Bob 
Pottinger reported at Brigade 
Headquarters smiling all over 
his face. An extra leave war- 
rant had come in, and it was 
his turn to go. For weeks 
past every one had known of 
his eagerness to get home, 
in order to conduct certain 
matrimonial projects to the 
“Yes or No” stage. Leave 
to England was going nicel 
now. — — Beale, 


Judd, and Hetherington were 
away, and the men were going 
at the rate of five per day. 


Officers had to be five months 
in France since their last leave 
—mostly it ran to seven; the 
men’s qualification was twelve 
months. Happy is the army 
that is attacking! Only when 
the enemy has full possession 
of the initiative is leave en- 
tirely cut off. 

Of the 5 p.m. attack carried 
out the night before by the 
—th Brigade, all that we 
knew was that unexpectedly 
large numbers of the enemy 
had been met. The fighting 
had been fierce, and the Boche 
still held some of the ground 
the gee had —* out to 
take. Right through the night 
our — been busy firing 

ve bursts, 

The mystery of the Boche’s 
unlooked-for strength was ex- 
plained by a Divisional wire 
that reached us about 8 A.M. 


It stated that s prisoner oap- 
tured by the —th Brigade said 
that at 7 A.M. on the 18th, 
following urgent orders result- 
ing from the British offensive 
at 5.20, a whole Boche Division 
came by bus from M—, 
fourteen miles back, Their 
mission was to make a counter- 
attack that would win back 
the original line. They de- 
ployed at B——, near the 
canal, and completed their 
march in readiness for an 
attack at 6 pm. But the 
5 P.M. thrust by our —th 
Brigade completely surprised 
them, and in fact broke up 
their offensive. The prisoner 
also reported that many casual- | 
ties had been caused by our 
artillery fire. 

The brigade-major, telephon- 
ing at 9 aM. told us further 
details about the main offen- 
sive of the day before. The 
hold-up on our left had 
continued until late in the 
evening, in spite of renewed 
attacks on a big scale, “The 
German Alpine Corps have 
some of the stiffest fighters 
we have run against for 
a long time,” he went on. 
“On the outskirts of E—— 
one post was held by three 
officers and forty-five men 
until 7.45 p.m. When they 
surrendered there were only 
seventeen not wounded.” 
‘The sunken road we were 
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oooupying led towards the red- 
brick, modern-looking village 
of T——. A German encamp- 
ment, quite a large one, con- 
taining several roomy huts 
newly built and well fitted 
up, stood outside the eastern 
edge of the village. The 
colonel had just peinted out 
that any amount of material 
for the improvement of our 
Headquarters was to be had 
for the fetching, and I had 
despatched the wheeler and a 
party of servants and signallers 
to the German encampment, 
when the telephone bell rang. 
It was the brigade-major 
again. “We're deing another 
attack,” he said cheerfully, 
“to finish the work started 
I want you 

F 10 6 2.0 to 


last evening. 
to open opie 
F 16 b OM. . . Dwell there 


till 11.20. . . . Then creep 


1100 yards in a north-easterly 
direction—100 yards each four 
minutes—to F 11 a 4,0 to 
Fild 2.5. ... Dwell twenty 


minutes... . Then creep 100 
yards each four minutes to 
Filb 13 to F1ld 8.7. , 
45 hows. on S Farm, ... 
Open at Rapid Rate on start- 
line for first four minutes... . 
Then go to Normal Rate for 
the creep, and Slow on final 
protective barrage. . . . Is 
that clear? ... Right!... 
Good-bye.” 

I had repeated the map co- 
ordinates as the brigade-major 
gave them, and had written 
them down; and the colonel, 
coming in to the mess, followed 
the telephone conversation on 
his map. I handed him my 
note-beok, and for five min- 
utes he worked in his rapid 
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silent way, with his ivory 
pooket-rule and seale for mea- 
suring map oe-ordinates. Then 
he told the telephonist on duty 
to get him each battery in turn; 
and the brigade was soon a 
stage nearer in its preparations 
for supporting the Infantry 
Brigade selected to make the 
attack. 

Ten minutes later the bri- 
gade-major again rang up to 
say that the how. battery was 
required te fire smoke-shells 
on certain points. 

Before the fight began the 
colonel made a tour of the bat- 
teries, The party sent to the 
German camp returned with 
forms and tables, and plenty of 
corrugated iron and boards; 
and it was while I was detail- 
ing a party of them to dig a 
sleeping-place for the colonel 
farther into the bank that a 
greup of officers, headed by a 
red-tabbed staff captain, came 
along. Even if I had not re- 
cognised him from his portraits 
—or because two winters before 
the war, he and I stayed in the 


. same hotel at Nice—there was 


no doubt as to his identity. 
Name and title appeared writ- 
ten in indelible pencil on his 
box-respirator. He told me 
he was looking for a head- 
quarters for his brigade, and 
he had heard that the sunken 
road was a likely spot, “I 
don’t know how long we shall 
be here,” I replied, “but we 
intend to carry out as many 
imprevements as possible. It 
will be a decent place to take 
over when we leave,” And I 
indicated the digging party, 
“Ernest,” as usual, was ex- 
tremely affable, and received 
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any amount of petting and 
patting from the visiting 
officers, Just as they departed 
the assistant brigade clerk came 
to me with a batch of men’s 
leave warrants. I went into 
the mess, and was oooupied 
signing the warrants and other 
documents for ten minutes or 
80; When I came out there 
was no sign of “Ernest.” Ten 
minutes later the attack started 
and the air was fluttered with 
the swish and scream of shells. 

An hour passed. The colonel 
returned. Welunched. After- 
wards the colonel removed 
his jacket, did a bit of saw- 
ing, and directed the wheeler 
and his party in the task of 
boarding-in our gun-pit mess, 
so’ as to leave it no longer 
exposed to wind and rain on 
two sides, Hubbard, who was 
proud of his strength, climbed 
on top and pulled and shifted 
the three six-inch girders to 
more suitable positions. I 
teok a turn with pick and 
shovel in the improvement of 
the colonel’s “ug-out. The dog 
had net come” back. One of 
the orderlies thought he had 
seen him running along with 
the officers who had called 
before lunch. 

About half-past three the 
brigade- major called for our 
18-pounders to drive off another 
Boche wave with a half-hour’s 
shower of shrapnel; he also 
wanted our how. battery to de- 
vote itself toS— Farm and H— 
Post, which forward observers 
reported to be little strongholds 
of enemy trench-mortars and 
machine-guns, Still no sign of 
“Ernest.” The°mess cart ar- 
rived at five o'clock, and as a 
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last resource I scribbled a note 
to the doetor, who was as fond 
of the dog as any of us, describ- 
ing the titled staff captain, 
and urging him te scour the 
countryside until he struck a 
trail that would lead to 
“Ernest’s”’ recovery. 

At 7.30 p.Man 8.0.8. call, 
telephoned ‘by Drysdale, who 
was doing liaison with the —th 
Infantry Brigade, showed how 
desperately the Boche was con- 
testing the occupation of- the 
strong points on this portion 
of the frent, although a Corps 
Intelligence Summary, deliv- 
ered about the same time, told - 
us that 60 officers and 2315 
other ranks, wounded and un- 
wounded, had passed through 
the Corps prisoners of war cages 
since 6 A.M. the day before, and 
that the strength of the aver- 
age Hun infantry company had 
been reduced ‘to 60 rifles. — 

As the colonel, Hubbard, and 
myself sat down to dinner the 
following message was handed 
te me :— 


Wire has been laid out’ to 
O.P. at F 16 0 42 by Band 
C Batteries.- The contours 
on the small paper 1/20.000 
map are not correct in 'this 
neighbourhood. “New zero 
line was registered on T—— 
Farm. 


‘Yes, I’ve already warned 


the batteries that the ial 
maps are net reliable,” oom- 
mented the colonel. 

The end of the day found our 
infantry in possession of most 
of the strong points they had 
striven to seize, but at a heavy 
cost. And all through the 
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night our batteries poured 
forth fierce deadly fire to 
harass and nullify Hun efforts 
to loosen eur grip. 

It was the same sort of war- 
fare next day. The fighting 
was carried out yard by yard. 


There was a certain post, D-——- 


Post, very valuable to the Boche 
because it dominated the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. It was 
our batteries’ business to make 
it hellishly uncomfortable for 
him, At 10 a.m. the eolonel, 
after a talk with Division, 
ordered the brigade to bring 
harassing fire to bear during 
the next twenty-four hours 
upon D—— Post and the val- 
ley running north-east frem 
it. The three 18-pdr. bat- 
_teries were to work in two- 
hour shifts, firing 50 rounds 
an hour; the 4°5 how. battery 
was to fire 15 rounds per hour 
continuously. Next day the 
infantry were to storm the 
post, and thus secure a jump- 
ing-off spot for another forward 
leap. 

With a more or less settled 
programme laid down — for 
twenty-four hours at any rate 
—the colonel, Hubbard, and I 
devoted some thought to the 
building of our Headquarters. 
“It looks as if we were.in for 
a spell of trench-warfare with- 
out the protection we were ac- 
customed to in trench-warfare 
days,” observed the colonel, 
“There are no mined dug-outs 
to hide in,” The cook, a Seot- 
tish miner, had contrived a 
kind of two-storied habitation 
in his little atrotoh of the bank, 
and he and Manning and my 
servant felt themselves moder- 


ately safe.. The colonel’s home 
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—heavy “elephant” roof and 
wooden walls stuffed well into 
the bank—being complete, the 
wheeler, the servants, Hubbard, 
and myself put backs and 
forearms into the task of fash- 
joning a similar shelter for 
Hubbard and me. I, of eourse, 
ceuld not stray far from the 
telephone. The staff captain 
wanted to talk about new 
ammunition dumps and gun- 
repairing workshops. Major 
Ballivant inquired whether he 
couldn’t be selected for the next 
gunnery course at Shoebury- 
ness. Major Veasey thought 
it time another captain relieved 
Drysdale as liaison officer with 
the Infantry Brigade. And all 
the time there were routine 
papers and returns to be looked 
through and signed. 

“ There’s something that will 
do for the September War 
Diary,” said the colonel, put- 
ting in front of me a letter 
sent to him by the brigadier- 

eral commanding one of our 
Infantry Brigades. It ran:— 


I am anxious that you and 
your officers and men should 
know how grateful I and my 
battalion commanders are to 
you for the excellent barrage 
you gave us yesterday morn- 
ing (Sept.18) under such very 
difficult ciroumstances. They 
all realise that with the mov- 
ing of batteries, getting up 
the ammunition, and the fre- 
quent barrages you are called 
upon to provide, besides. the 
harassing and the normal 
shooting, a very great strain 
is placed on your. brigade. 
And the success we had yes- 
terday was largely made pos- 
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sible by the splendid work of 
your people, 


About eleven o'clock the 
doctor, who had: ridden from 
the waggon line, came in gaily 
singing “Hail! hail! the gang’s 
all here,” to a tune from the 
“ Pirates. of Penzance.” “I’ve 
located. ‘Ernest,’” he shouted 
triumphantly when he saw me. 

“Splendid,” I stawered; smil- 
ing in return. ‘‘ Have you got 
him at the waggon line?”’ 

“No; I saw him as I was 
coming up here, He was trot- 
ting along with a captain who 
was going towards that vi 
with the factory, over there.” 

“Was he a staff captain, 
with a Military Cross and 
another ribbon?” I asked. . . 

“ Didn't you tell: him it was our 
dog?” 

“That’s so. I told him that, 
and ‘Ernest’ came and jumped 
around when he saw me; but 
the captain said it couldn’t be 
our dog, because a«brigadier- 
general’s namewason the collar, 
and he wasn’t to let him 
go; his colonel wanted him. 
Besides,” added the doctor 
plaintively, “*« Ernest’ wouldn’t 
follow me.” 

“ His: coloneb}”?. I: 

ed. “ Didn’t ho say’ ‘his 
general’? A staff captain is 
on a Brigadier-General’s staff. 
..'. His colonel ?., .. — 
sure he was a staff captain? 
Was he wearing ted?” : 

“TI. didn’t-isee any red,” ‘re- 
plied the doctor. “He was 
walking behind a waggon that 
had a pile of wood and iron on 
iti It looked as if * were 
moving.” 

My face fell. “ Did you notice 
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his regiment ? ‘Washea gun 
or an infantryman, or what?” 
I asked quickly. —— 

‘Well, I can’t say that I did. 
I don’t know all your regi- 
ments,” 

The colonel joined us. “Lane- 
ridge has brought my mare 
up,” he remarked pleasantly. 
“ Yon’d like’ a little exercise, 
perhaps. When the doctor 
has finished his sick parade 
you take my mare, and see if 
the can be found.” 

The doctor and I rode across 
country, and ~seoured the 
village he had pointed to, but 
there was no trace of “ Ernest.” 
We spoke to a couple of mili- 
tary policemen, told them all 
about our loss, saw that they 
inscribed particulars in their 
note-books, and then continued 
our inquiries among some heavy 
gunners, who had pulled into 
a garden near the sugar factory. 
I even narrated the st to 
an. Irish A.P.M., who was 
standing in the street eon- 
versing with a motoring steff 
officer, “I’ve been in this 
village fully an hour and 
haven’t seen a dog such as 
you’ describe,” said the A.P.M. 
“And I’m sure I should have 
noticed him. ... I'm fond of 
—* and I notice them all. 

. Pil help you any way I 
. . # Give me full partiou- 


y police. 

He listened while I tried to 
obtain further clues from the 
doctor as to the branch of the 
setvice to which the captain, 
seen that morning with 
“* Ernest,” belonged: The doc- 
tor, his cap tilted backwards, 
a long dark cigar protruding 
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at.an angle of 45 degrees from 
the corner of his mouth, did 
his best, but it was no good. 
“I'm sorry—I don’t know your 
regiments well enough,” he 
said at last. 

It. was at this point that 
the doctor's groom—in the 
building trade before the war 
-——entered into the conversa- 
tion.. He had heard. every- 
' thing that had been said since 
the quest began, but this 
was the first remark he had 
made. 

“The officer the medical 
officer spoke to this morning, 
sir, was in the ——— Pioneers, 
he said to me. 

“Why didn’t you tell us 
that before?” asked the doctor 
impatiently. 

“Sorry, sir, you didn’t ask 
me,” was the toneless reply. 

The doctor looked unutter- 
able things, and the lighted 
end of his cigar described three 
or. four irregular _ circles. 
“Gosh!” he | pronounced 
briskly, ‘‘We gotta put more 
pep into looking for this dog, 
or the war ’ll end before we 
find him.” 

A high-velocity shell burst- 
ing on the near side of the fao- 
tory helped to decide us. . The 
A.P.M, ssid that a party .of 
the Pioneers had marched down 
the street half an hour 
The doctor and I bade him 
good-bye, went through the 
village, and were directed te a 
lane alongside a railway em- 
bankment; In one among a 
row of wooden huts, where the 
Headquarters of the reserve in- 
fantry brigade were quartered, 
we found the colonel of the 


Pioneers finishing lunch. He 
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and our colonel were old 


friends, and immediately I~ 
explained the object of my 

visit he became pathetic, 

“Yes,” he laughed, “we have 

your dog—at least our A Com- 

pany have him. I believe they 

found him wandering on the 

other side of the valley... . 

Stop and have some lunch, and 

I'll send for him,” 

“No, thank you, sir... . I 
shall have to be getting 
back.” 

A *subaltern. went off to 
fetch the dog. The doctor 
left to pick up the horses and 


” to return to the waggon line. 


The colonel invited me to have 
a drink. But there was dis- 
appointment when the subal- 
tern returned.. ‘I’m afraid 
the dog has gone again, sir— 
about half an hour ago.” 

“Really!” said the colonel. 

“Yes, sir; he was in A 
Company’s mess when two 
Gunner officers passed, and he 
went after them.” 

‘‘He knows your badge, at 
any rate,” remarked the colonel 
to me with twinkling eyes. 
“Tm sorry you've had. your 
journey for nothing. But we'll 
keep a look-out and send him 
back if he returns to us;” 

“T’m going to have another 
search round the village before 
I go back, sir,” I responded 
determinedly, “We're getting 
warmer.” 

Turning from the lane inte 
the road that led into the 
village, I noticed a groom who 
had been waiting with his two 
horses since the first time I 
passed the spot. At first he 
thought he hadn’t seen a dog 
that looked like a cross between 
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an Airedale and a Belgian 
sheep-dog. Then he fancied he 
had. Yes, he believed it had 
passed that way with an 
R.A.M.C. major. “But those 
men near that ambulance car 
will tell you, sir, They were 
playing with the dog I saw, 
about half an hour ago.” 
Yes, I was really on the trail 
new. “That's right, sir,” re- 
marked the R.A.M.C. sergeant 
when he had helped two 
walking weunded into the am- 
bulance car. ‘I remember the 
dog, and saw the name on the 
collar... . He followed our 
major about twenty minutes 
ago. . He’s gone. across that 


valley to Brigade Head- 
quarters. ... . I don’t think 
he'll be long.” . 


“What's it like up there?” 
asked one of the ambulance 
men of a slight, fagged-looking 
lance-corporal of the Fusiliers, 
who had been hit in the 
shoulder. 

“Hot!” replied the Fusilier. 
‘One dropped near Battalion 
Headquarters and killed our 
sergeant, ... I think there are 
five more of our lot: coming 
along.” 

There were two more places 
to be filled before: the ambu- 
lance car moved off. Another 
Fusilier, wounded in the knee, 
hobbled up, assisted by two 
men of the same. regiment, 
one of them with his head 
bandaged. 

“Hallo, Jim!” ealled the 
lance-corporal from the ambu- 
lance. ‘I wondered if you'd 


come along too. Did: you see 
Tom?” 

“No,” responded the man hit 
in the ankle. 
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The ambulance moved’ off. 
An empty one took its place, 
It was a quarter to two, but 
I was resolved to wait now 
until the R.A.M.C. major re- 
turned. Three shells came over 
and dropped near the railway. 
More walking wounded filled 
places in the ambulance. 

The major, with “Ernest” 
at his heels, came back ata 
quarter-past two. “Ernest” 
certainly knew me again. He 
leapt up and licked my hand, 
and looked up while the major 
listened to my story. “Well, 
I should have kept him—or 
tried to do so,” he said. “He's 
a taking little fellow, and I’ve 
always had a dog until a few 
weeks ago. , . . But”—with 
a pleasant smile—“I think 
you ve earned your right to 
him... . I’ve never seen a dog 
so excited by shells... . Well, 
good-bye!” ) 

He walked away, and 
“Ernest” started after him. 
I stood still in the centre of 
the road. The dog turned ‘his 
head as if to see whether I 
meant to follow. . Then’ he 
came back, and quietly lay 
down at my feet; 

We had a joyous walk home, 
There were shells to scamper 
after, wire to scramble through, 
old trenches to explore, The 
return of “Ernest” brought a 
deep content to our mess. 


Sept. 21: The attack which 
started at 5.40 A.M. was carried 
out by two of our Divisional 
Infantry Brigades; a brigade 
of another Division attacked 
simultaneously. The object 
was to close with the main 
enemy positions in the Hinden- 
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burg Line. Tanks were put in 
to break down the opposition— 
sure to be met by the brigades 
on the left and right; and 
every officer in the Division 
knew that if the final objectives 
could be held the Boche would 
be compelled to withdraw large 
forces to the far side of the 
canal. Theattack was planned 
with extraordinary attention 
to detail. Battalions were 
ordered not to attempt to push 
on beyond the final objective ; 
trench mortars were to be 
moved up to cover the con- 
selidation of the final positions ; 
the reconnaissance work had 
been specially thorough. Our 
batteries had horses and limbers 
in readiness for a quick rushing 
up of the guns. 

The earlier part of the opera- 
tion went well enough, but. by 
8 A.M..we knew that our two 
Infantry Brigades were having 
to go all out. The Boche 
machine- gunners were firing 
with exemplary coolness and 
precision. At 8.30 the brigade- 
major telephoned that every 
gun we possessed must fire 
barsts on certain hostile bat- 
tery positions. The eolonel and 
I didn’t leave the mess that 
morning; the telephone was 
rarely out of use. At half-past 
ten Major Bartlett, who had 
gone forward to an infantry 
post to see what was happen- 
ing, got a message back to 
say that, harassed by heavy 
machine-gun and rifle fire our 
infantry were coming back, 
Aeroplane calls for artillery fire 
on hostile batteries were twice 
responded to by our batteries. 
Drysdale, doing liaison with 
the —rd Infantry Brigade, re- 
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ported that two battalions had 
had severe losses. A buff slip 
from the Casualty Clearing 
Station informed us that the 
lead driver of our brigade 
telephone cart had died in 
hospital overnight: he had 
been hit just after leaving 
the Headquarters position the 
previous evening, and was the 
second Headquarters driver to 
be killed since Sept. 1. The 
only relief during a morn- 
ing of excitement and some 
gloom was the arrival of three 
big cigars, sent by the doctor 
for the colonel, Hubbard, and 
myself. As the colonel didn’t 
smoke cigars, the only solution 
was for Hubbard and myself to 
toss for the remaining one, 
Hubbard won. 

At one o’cloek it became clear 
that our infantry could not hope 
to do more than consolidate 
upon their first objective. 
There was no prospect of the 
batteries moving forward, and 
at 1.30 the colonel told me to 
send out this message to all 
batteries— 


Gun limbers and firing 
battery waggons need not 
be kept within 2000 yards 
of gun positions any longer 
to-day. 


Major Veasey called on us at 
tea-time, and the talk ran on 
the possibilities of the next few 
days’ fighting. ‘The Boche 
seems bent on holding out here 
as long as he can,’ said the 
major. “I think he’s fighting 
@ rearguard action on a very 
big scale,” said the ‘colonel 
thoughtfully. ‘Our air reports 
indicate much movement in his 














back areas, .-. And most of 
his artillery fire is from long 
now,” 

“Let’s hope it eontinues in 
that way,” went on the major, 
filling his pipe. “If only he’d 
stop his beastly gas shells it 
wouldn’t be so bad. It’s not 
clean war. I'd vote willingly 
for an armistice on gas shells.” 

“Are you improving your 
accommodation at the bat- 
tery?” asked the colonel. 
“We're. likely to be here a 
few days, and we must make 
as much protection as we 
oan.” 

“We've got quite a decent 
dug-out in the bank to sleep 
in,” answered Major Veasey, 
getting up to go, “but our 
mess is rather in the open— 
under a tarpaulin. However, 
it’s quite a pleasant mess. 
Bullivant and Simpson came to 
dine last night, and. we ployed 
bridge till eleven.” 

I had sent out the 8.0.8. 
lines to batteries, and we had 
sat down to dinner a little 
earlier than usual, owing to 
the desirability of showing as 
little light as possible, when the 
telephone bell rang. I put the 
receiver to my ear. 

A strong decided voice spoke. 
“Ts that the adjutant, sir?... 
I’m Sergeant —— of D Battery, 
sir, . Major Veasey has 
been badly wounded,” 

“Major Veasey wounded,” 
I repeated, and the colonel and 
Hubbard put down knives and 
forks and listened. . 

“Yos, sir.. ... a gas shell 
came into. the. mess: Mr 
Kelly and Mr Wood have 
been wounded as well. ... . 
We've got them away to the 
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hospital, sir. . . . Mr Kelly 
got it in the face, sir... . 
I’m afraid he’s blind 

“How was Major Veasey 
wounded ?” 

“In the arm and foot, sir. 
. «. Mr Wood was not so 
bad.” 

“There's no other officer at 
D Battery, sir,” I said to the 
colonel, who was already turn- 
ing up the list: of officers in his 
note-book. 

“Tell him that the senior 
sergeant will take command 
until an officer arrives,” replied 
the colonel promptly, “and then 
get on to Drysdale at the in- 
fantry. I'll speak tohim.... 
I don’t like the idea of Veasey 
being wounded by a gas shell,” 
he added quickly. Depres- 
sion descended upon all three 
of us. 

The colonel told Captain 
Drysdale to inform the Infantry 
Brigadier what had happened, 
and to obtain his immediate 
permission to go to the bat- 
tery, about half a mile away. 
“ You've got a subaltern at the 
waggon line. ... . Get him up,” 
advised the colonel, “the ser- 
geant-major can carry on there. 
. « . Tell the General : that 
another officer will arrive as 
soon as possible to do: liaison.” 

The colonel looked again at 
his note-book. “We're fright- 
fully down in officers,” he 
said at last. “I'll ask Colonel 
of the —rd if he can 
spare. some one to take on 
to-night.” 

“T. hope: Veasey and Kelly 
are not badly wounded,” he 
said later, lighting a cigarette. 
“ And I’m glad. it didn’t come 
last night; when there were 
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three battery commanders at 
the bridge party. That would 
have been catastrophe.” 

That night the Boche rained 
gas shells all round our quarters 
in the sunken read. Hubbard 
and myself and “Ernest” were 
not allowed much sleep in eur 
right little, tight little hut. 
One shell dropped within 
twenty yards of us; thrice 
fairly heavy shell splinters 
played an unnerving tattoo 
upon our thick iron roof; ence 
we were forced to wear our 
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box -respirators for half an 
hour. 

At 11.30 P.M. the colonel tele- 
phoned from his hut to ours to 
tell me that new orders had 
come in from the brigade-major. 
“We are putting down a bar- 
rage from midnight till 12.15 
A.M.,” he said. ‘You needn’t 
worry. I’ve sent out orders to 
the batteries... . Our infantry 
are making an assault at 12.15 
on D—— Post. It ought to 
startle the Hun. He won't 
expect anything at that hour.” 


XVI. 


Sept. 22: It was as the 
colenel expected. The Boche 
took our hurricane bombard- 
ment from midnight to 12.15 
A.M. to be an unusually intense 
burst of night-firing; and 
when eur guns “lifted” some 
six hundred yards, our infantry 
swept forward, and in a few 
minutes captured two posts 
over which many lives had 
been unavailingly expended 
during the two preceding days. 
Sixty prisoners also were added 
to their bag. 

But the enemy was only 
surprised — not done with. 
This was ground that had 
been a leaping-off place for 
his mighty rush in March 1918. 
Close behind lay country that 
had not been trod by Allied 
troops since the 1914 invasion. 
He counter-attacked fiercely, 
and at 5.10 am. a signailer 
roused me with the message. 

“Oar attack succeeded in 
capturing D—— and D—— 
Poste, but failed on the rest 
of the front. 8.0.8. line will 





be brought back to the line it 
was on after 12 midnight. 
Barsts of harassing fire will 
be put down on the 8.08, 
lines and on approaches in 
rear from now onwards. 
About three bursts per hour, 
Heavy artillery is asked to 
conform.” 

I telephoned to the batteries 
to alter their 8.0.8. lines, and 
told the colonel what had been 
done. Then I sought sleep 
again. 

After breakfast the brigade- 
major telephoned that the 
Division immediately north of 
us was about to attempt the 
captare of a strong point that 
had become a wasps’ nest of 
machine gunners. “We have 
te hold D—— Post and D—— 
Post at all eosts,” he added. 
All through the morning mes- 
sages from Division artillery 
and from the liaison officer 
told the same tale: fierce 
sallies and desperate counter- 
attacks between small parties 
of the opposing infantry, who 
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in places held trench slits and 
rough earthworks within a 
mashie shot of each other. 
About noon the Germans 
loosed off a terrible burst of 
fre on a 5060-yards front. 
“Every Boche gun fer miles 
round seemed to be pulveris- 
ing that awful bit,” “Buller,” 
who had gone forward to eb- 
serve, told me afterwards. 
“My two telephonists hid 
behind a brick wall that re- 
ecived two direct hits, and I 
lay for a quarter of an hour 
in a shell-hele without daring 
to move, Then half a dozen 
of their aeroplanes came over 
in close formation and tried 
te find our infantry with 
their machine-guns, . . . I got 
the wind up properly.” Our 
batteries: answered three 8.0.58. 
calls between 10 AM. and 1 
o'clock ; and, simultaneously 
with a news message from 
Division stating that British 
cavalry had reached Nazareth 
and crossed the Jordan, that 
18,000 prisoners and 160 guns 
had been captured, and that 
Liman von Sanders had es- 
oaped by the skin of his teeth, 
came a report from young 
Beale that Germans could be 
seen massing for a big effert. 

I passed this information te 
the brigade- major, and our 
guns, and the heavies behind 
them, fired harder than ever. 
Then for an hour until 3 
o'clock we got a respite; A 
couple of pioneers, lent to 
us by the colonel who had 
shewn himself so sympathetic 
in the matter of the lost dog, 
worked stolidly with plane and 
saw and foot-rule improving 
our gun-pit mess by more ex- 
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pert carpentering than we 
could hope to possess. The 
colonel tere the wrapper of the 
latest copy of an automobile 
journal, posted to him weekly, 
and devoted himself to an 
article on spring - loaded 
starters. I read a type- 
written document from the 
staff captain that related to 
the collection, ‘as opportunity 
offers,” of two field guns cap- 
tured from the enemy two days 
befere, 

But at 3.35 the situation be- 
came elestric again. The clear 
high-pitched voice of young 
Beale sounded over the line 
that by a miracle had not yet 
been smashed by shell -fire. 
“Germans in large numbers 
are coming over the ridge south 
of T—— Farm,”’ he said. 

I got through te the brigade- 
major, and he instrueted me to 
order our guns to search back 
1000 yards from that portion 
of our front. 

“Don’t tell the batteries to 
‘search back,’” broke in the 
colonel, whe had heard me 
telephoning. ‘It’s a confus- 
ing expression, Tell them to 
‘search east,’ or ‘north-east’ 
in this case,” 

By a quarter to four the tele- 
phone wires were buzzing fever- 
ishly. More S. O.S. rockets had 
gone up. The enemy had 
launched a very heavy counter- 
attack. Our overworked gun- 
ners left their tea, and tons of 
metal screamed through the 
air, Within an heur Drysdale 
sent us most inspiring news. 

“The infantry are awfully 
pleased with our 8.0.8. bar- 
rage,” he said briskly. “As a 
matter of fact, that burst you 
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ordered at 3.40 was more useful 
still, . . . caught the Germans 
as they came out to attack.... 
They were stopped abeut 150 
yards from our line. ... They 
had to go back through our 
barrage... .It was a great 
sight. ... Thedead can be seen 
in heaps. ... Over twenty 
Boche ran through our barrage 
aud gave themselves up.” 

Drysdale had more good 
news for us twenty minutes 
later. Two companies of a 
battalien not attacked—they 
were to the right of the place 
to which the enemy advanced 
—saw what was happening, 
dashed ferward along a wind- 
ing communieation-trench and 
seized a position that hitherto 
they had found impregnable. 
They got a hundred prisoners 
out of the affair. 

Two more 8.0.8. calls went 
up before dinner-time, but a 
day of tremendously heavy 
fighting ended with our men 
in glorious possession ef some 
of the hardest-won ground in 
the history of the Divisien. 

“Tf we can hold on where we 
are until really fresh troops 
relieve us we shall be over 
the Hindenburg Line in three 
days,” said the colonel hap- 
pily, as he selected targets for 
the night-firing programme. 

He had written “From re- 
ceipt of this message 8.0.8. 
lines will be as follows—” when 
he stepped. “‘Can’t we shorten 
this preliminary verbiage?” he 
asked quizzically, “Castle 
made this opening phrase a 
sort of tradition when he was 
adjutant.” 

“What about ‘Henceforth 
8.0.8. lines will be ’?”’ I replied, 
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tilting my wooden stool back- 
wards, 

“That will do!” said the 
colonel. 

And “henceforth” it became 
after that. 

For two more days we carried 
on this most tiring of all kinds 
of fighting: for the infantry, 
hourly scraps with a watchful 
plucky foe; for the gunners, 
perpetual readiness te fire pro- 
tective bursts should the enemy 
suddenly seek to shake our 
grip on this most fateful stretch 
of front, in addition to day and 
night programmes ef “erashes” 
that allowed the gun detach- 
ments no rest, and at the same 
time demanded unceasing care 
in “laying” and loading and 
firing the guns. And with the 
epposing infantry so clese to 
each other, and the front line 
changing backwards and for- 
wards from hour to hour, abso- 
lute accuracy was never more 
necessary. The brigade had 
had ne proper rest since the 
early days of August. The 
men had been given no oppor- 
tunity for baths or change of 
clothing. Our casualties had 
net been heavy, but they were 
draining us steadily, and rein- 
forcements stepped into this 
strenuous hectic fighting with 
no chance of the training and 
testing under actual war con- 
ditions that make a period of 
quiet warfareso valuable. And 
yet it was this portion of “the 
fifty days,” this exhausting, 
remorseless, unyielding strug- 
gling that really led to the 
Boche’s final downfall. It 
forced him to abandon the Hin- 
denburg Line—the beginning 
of the very end. 
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I was going to write that 
it was astonishing how un- 
complainingly, how placidly, 
each one of us went on with 
his ordinary routine duties 
during this time. But, after 
all, it wasn’t astonishing. The 
moments were too occupied for 
weariness of soul; our minds 
rieted with the theught “He’s 
getting done! Let’s get on 
with it! Let’s -finish him.” 
And if at times one reflected 
on the barrenness, the wasteful- 
mess of war, there still re- 
mained the satisfying of the 
instinct to do one’s work well. 
The pioneers had done their 
very best, and made quite a 
house of our mess, even finding 
glass to put in the windows. 
I don’t know that the old 
wheeler understood me when I 
emphasised this thoroughness 
of the pioneers by adding, “ You 
see, we British always build for 


posterity,” bat before we went 
away he began to take a pride 
in keeping those windows clean. 

On Sept. 25 we heard without 
much pleasure that we had 
come under another Divisional 
Artillery and were to retire to 


our Ww lines_by nightfall. 
“I'd rather stay here a few 
days longer and then go out 
for a proper rest,” said the 
colonel, taking appreciative 
stock of the habitations that 
had arisen since our occupation 
“I’m afraid this order means 
a shift to another part of the 
line.” And’ it was so. Our 
. brigade was to side-step north, 
and the eolonel and the battery 
commanders went off after 
lunch to reoonnoitre positions. 
An Australian Field Artillery 
Brigade came to “take-over ” 
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from us, and I yarned with 
their colonel and adjutant and 
intelligence officer while wait- 
ing for our colenel to return. 
I told them that it was ages 
since I had seen a ‘Sydney 
Bulletin,’ 

“TI used to get mine regu- 
larly,” said their adjutant, “ but 
it hasn’t come for ten weeks 
now. I expect some skrim- 
shanker at the post-office or 
at the base is pinching it, ... 
I’m going to tell my people to 
wrap it up in the ‘War Cry’ 
before posting it. I know one 
chap who's had that done for 
over a year. No one thinks of 
pinching it then.” 

One of the Australian 
batteries was late getting in, 
and it was half-past seven 
before the colonel and I, wait- 
ing for the relief to be com- 
plete, got away. The Boehe 
guns had been quiet all the 
afternoon. But—how often it 
happens when one has been 
delayed !—shells fell about the 
track we intended to take when 
we mounted our horses, and we 
had to side-track to be out of 
danger. When we arrived at 
Headquarters waggon lines it 
was too late to dine in day- 
light; and as Hun bombers 
were on the warpath our dinner 
was a blind-man’s-buff affair. 

The colonel had been told 
that we should be required to 
fight a battle at our new 
positions on the 27th, and al- 
ready the batteries had com- 
menced to take up ammunition. 
But when—the Hun aeroplanes 
having passed by and candle 
being permissible in our tents 
—the brigade clerk produced 
an order requiring us to have 
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two guns per battery in aetion 
that very night, I considered 
joylessly the prospect of a long 
move in the dark. 

“They t us to move 
up to-night, sir,” I told the 
colonel, handing him the order 
brought by a motor-cyclist 
despatch-bearer about eight 
o'clock. 

“Oh!” said the colonel, and 
the “Oh!” was 2 chef-d’cuvre 
of irony, 

Then he wrote a masterly 
little note, perfect in its correct- 
ness, and yet instinct with the 
power and knowledge of a 
commander who had a mind of 
his own. He wrote as follows, 
and told me to hand the 
message to the returning des- 
pateh-rider :-— 


Ref. your B.M. 85 dated 
25th Sept., I regret that I 
shall not be able to move 
one section per battery into 
action to-night. 

I was late in returning 
from my reconnaissance 
owing to delay in fixing 
position for my Brigade 
Headquarters; did not get 
the order until eight o’clock, 
and by that time batteries 
had started moving ammu- 
nition up te the positions. 
Ail available guides had gone 
up with the ammunition 
waggons, 

My batteries will be pre- 
pared to fire a barrage by 
dawn on 27th Sept. 

In confirmation of my 
telephone conversation with 
B. M. to-day positions selected 
are as follows :— 


The message closed with the 
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map co-ordinates of the posi- 
tiens chosen for eur four bat- 
teries, and with a request for 
the map location of the 
Divisional Artillery Head- 
quarters, to which the note 
was sent. 

Next day, the 26th, was a 
day of busy preparation, We 
learned that, for the first time, 
we should be in active co- 
operation with an American 
Division. The infantry of the 
British Division we were work- 
ing under had been told off to 
protect the left flank of the 
American Division. The object 
of the attack was the capture 
of the last dominating strong- 
posts that guarded a section 
of the Hindenburg Line, im- 
mediately north of the section 
for which our own Divisional 
infantry had battled sinee 
Sept. 19. The enemy was to 
be surprised. Our guns, when 
placed in position, had to re- 
main silent until they began 
the barrage onthe 27th. That 
morning, therefore, topographi- 
cal experts busied themselves 
ascertaining exact map leca- 
tions of the batteries’ posi- 
tions so as to ensure accu- 
rate shooting by the map. 
The point was emphasised by 
the colonel, who wrote to all 
batteries -— 


Battery Commanders are 
reminded that as barrages 
on morning of 27th will be 
fired without previous regis- 
tration of guns, 

THE LINE LAID OUT MUST 
NOT BE ENTIRELY DEPEND- 
ENT ON COMPASS BEARING. 
Check it by measuring angles 
to points which can be 
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identified on the map. All 
calculations to be made by 

_ two officers working separ- 
ately, who will then check 
each other. 

2. Every precaution must 
be taken not to attract the 
attention of the enemy to 
batteries moving forward 
into action. Nothing to be 
taken up in daylight, ex- 
cept in the event of very bad 
visibility, 


The colonel rode over to see 
the C.R.A. of the Division to 
whom our brigade had been 
loaned, After lunch he held a 
battery commanders’ confer- 
ence in his tent, and explained 
the morrow’s barrage scheme. 
“Ernest,” the dog, spent a 
delighted, frolicsome hour, 
chasing a Rugby football that 
some Australians near our 
waggon lines brought out for 
practice. Hubbard went on 
to the new positions to lay out 
his telephone lines. I occupied 
myself completing returns for 
the staff captain. 

By five o'clock I had joined 
the colonel and Hubbard at 
the new positions. Our only 
possible mess was a roofless 

un-pit not far from a road. 

he colonel and Hubbard were 
covering it with scrap - heap 
sheets of rusty iron, and a 
tarpaulin that. was not suffi- 
ciently expansive. Farther 
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down the road was a dug-out 
into which two could squeeze. 
The colonel said Hubbard and 
I had better occupy it. He 
preferred to sleep in the gun- 
pit, and already had gathered 
up a few armfuls of grasses 
and heather to lie upon, 
Manning and the cook had 
discovered a hole of their own, 
and the two clerks and the 
orderlies had cramped them- 
selves into a tiny bivouac. 

The final fastening-down of 
the gun-pit roof was enlivened 
by heavy enemy shelling of a 
battery four hundred yards 
north-east of us. Several 
splinters whistled past, and 
one flying piece of iron, four 
inches long and an inch wide, 
missed my head by about a 
foot and buried itself in the 
earthen floor of the mess. 
“That’s the narrowest escape 
you've had for some time,” 
smiled the colonel. 

Ten minutes later the 
brigade clerk brought me the 
evening’s batch of Divisional 
messages and routine orders. 
This was the first one I glanced 
at :— 


Wire by return name of 
war-tired captain or sub- 
altern, if any, available for 
temporary duty for adminis- 
tration and training of R.A. 
malaria convalescents, Very 
urgent. 


XVII. 


Sept. 27: Our meetings with 
the Americans had so far been 
pretty casual. We had seen 
parties of them in June and 

VOL. CCV.—NO. MCCXLII, 


July, training in the Contay 

area, north of the Albert- 

Amiens road; and one day 

during that period — aooom- 
N 
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panied our colonel and the 
colonel of our companion bri- 
gade on a motor trip to the 
coast, and we passed some 
thousands of them hard at 
work getting fit, and training 
with almost fervid enthusiasm. 
It used to be a joke of mine 
that on one occasion my horse 
shied because an Australian 
private saluted me. No one 
could make a friendly jest of 
like kind against the American 
soldiers, When first they ar- 
rived in France no troops were 
more punctilious in practising 
the outward and visible evi- 
dences of discipline. Fit, with 
the perfect fitness of the man 
from 23 to 28, not a weed 
amongst them; _ intelligent- 
looking, splendidly eager to 
learn, they were much akin in 
physique and general qualities 
to our own immortal ‘First 
Hundred Thousand.” I came 
across colonels and majors of 
the New York and _ Illinois 
Divisions getting experience in 
the line with our brigadiers 
and colonels. I have seen U.S. 
Army N.C.O.’s out in the fields 
receiving instruction from 
picked N.C.O.’s of our army in 
the art of shouting orders. 
Their officers and men under- 
took this training with a 
certain shy solemnity that I 
myself thought very attrac- 
tive. Iam doing no lip-service 
to a “wish is father to the 
thought” sentiment when I say 
that a manly modesty in re- 
spect to military achievements 
characterised all the fighting 
American soldiers that I met. 

They were not long in tum- 
bling into the humours of life at 
the front, I remember an epi- 
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sode told with much enjoyment 
by a major of the regular U.S, 
army, who spent a liaison fort- 
night with our Division. 

There is a word that appears 
at least once a day on orders 
sent out from the “Q” or ad- 
ministrative branch of the 
British Army. It is the word 
“Return”: “Return of Per- 
sonnel,” “Casualty Returns,” 
“Ammunition Returns,” &,, 
all to do with the compilation 
of reports. The American 
Division to which the major 
belonged had been included 
among the units of a British 
Corps. When, in course of 
time, the Division was trans- 
ferred elsewhere corps Q branch 
wired, “Return wanted of all 
tents and trench shelters in 
your possession.” Next day 
the American Division received 
a second message: “Re my 
0546/8023, hasten return of 
tents and trench shelters.” 

The day following the corps 
people were startled by the 
steady arrival of scores of tents 
and trench shelters, The wires 
hummed furiously, and the 
corps staff captain shouted 
his hardest explaining over 4 
long-distance telephone that 
“ Hasten return” did not mean 
“Send back as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

“And we thought we had 
got a proper move on sending 
back those tents,” concluded 
the American major who told 
me the story. 

And now we were in action 
with these virile ardent fellows. 
Two of their Divisions took part 
in the great battle which 
at 5 30 a.m. opened on a 35-mile 
front—ten days of bloody, vie- 
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torious fighting by which three 
armies shattered the last and 
strongest of the enemy’s fully- 
prepared positions, and struck 
a vital blow at his main oom- 
munications, 

The first news on Sept. 27th 
was of the best. On our part 
of the front the Americans had 
swept forward, seized the two 
ruined farms that were their 
earliest objectives, and surged 
to the top of a knoll that had 
formed a superb point of van- 
tage for the Boche observers. 
By 7.30 A.M. the brigade was 
told to warn F.0.0.’s that our 
bombers would throw red flares 
outside the trenches along 
which they were advancing to 
indicate their position. 

Bat again there was to be 
no walk-over. The Boche 
counter-attack was delivered 
on the Americans’ left flank. 
We were ordered to fire a 
two-hoars’ bombardment upon 
certain points toward which 
the enemy was pouring his 
troops; and the colonel told 
me to instruct our two F.0.0.’s 
to keep a particular look-out 
for hostile movement. 

By 11 am. Division issued 
instructions for all gun dumps 
to be made up that night to 
500 rounds per gun. “Stiff 
fighting ahead,” commented 
the colonel, 

At three o’clock Dumble, 
who was commanding B Bat- 
tery, Major Bullivant having 
gone on leave, reported that 
the Americans were withdraw- 
ing from the knoll to trenches 
four hundred yards in rear, 
where they were reorganising 
their position. 

That settled the fighting for 


the day, although there was 
speedy indication of the Boche’s 
continued liveliness: a plane 
came over, and by a daring 
manoeuvre set fire to three of 
our “sausage” balloons, the 
observers having to tumble 
out with their parachutes. 
All this time I had remained 
glued to the telephone for the 
receipt of news and the passing 
of orders. There was oppor- 
tunity now to give thought 
to the fortifying of our Head- 
quarters. Hubbard, who prided 
himself on his biceps, had en- 
gaged in a brisk discussion 
with the officers of a near-by 
Artillery Brigade Headquar- 
ters regarding the dug-out 
that he and myself and 
“Ernest” had occupied the 
night before. Originally it 
had been arranged that we 
should share quarters with 
them, dug-outs in a neigh- 
bouring bank having been 
allotted for their overflow of 
signallers. But at the last 
moment an Infantry Brigade 
Headquarters had “ comman- 
deered” part of their accom- 
modation, and they gave up 
the dug-out that Hubbard and 
I had slept in, with the in- 
timation that they would want 
it on the morrow. As Hubbard 
had discovered that they were 
in possession of four good dug- 
outs on the opposite side of 
the road, he said we ought 
to be allowed to retain our 
solitary one. But no! they 
stuck to their rights, and 
during the morning’s battle 
a stream of protesting officers 
came to interview Hubbard. 
Their orderly officer was suave 
but anxious; their signalling 
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officer admitted the previous 
arrangement to share quarters ; 
Hubbard remained firm, and 
said that if the Infantry 
Brigade had upset their ar- 
rangements, they themselves 
had upset ours. I was too 
busy to enter at length into 
the argument, but I agreed to 
send a waggon and horses to 
fetch material if they chose 
to build a new place. When 
their adjutant came over and 
began to use sarcasm, I re- 
ferred the matter to our colonel, 
who decided ‘Their Division 
has sent us here. The dug- 
out is in our area. There is 
no other accommodation. We 
shall keep it.” 

“Will you come over and 
see our colonel, sir?” asked 
the adjutant persuasively. 

“Certainly not,” replied the 
colonel with some asperity. 

The next arrivals were a 
gas officer and a tall ebullient 
Irish doctor, who said that the 
dug-out had been prepared for 
them. Hubbard conveyed our 
colonel’s decision, and ten 
minutes later his servant 
brought news that the doc- 
tor’s servant had been into 
the dug-out and replaced our 
kit by the doctor’s. 

Hubbard, smiling happily, 
slipped out of our gun-pit 
mess, and the next item of 
news from this bit of front 
informed me that our valises 
had been replaced and the 
doctor’s kit put outside. 
Hubbard told me he had in- 
formed the doctor and the 
gas officer that, our colonel 
having made his decision, he 
was prepared to repeat the 
performance every time they 


invaded the dug-out. “And 
I was ready to throw them 
after their kit if necessary,” 
he added, expanding his chest, 

The upshot of it all was 
that our horses fetched fresh 
material, and we helped to find 
the doctor and the gas officer 
a home, 

The battle continued next 
day, our infantry nibbling 
their way into the Boche de- 
fences and allowing him no 
rest, The artillery work was 
not so strenuous as on the 
previous day, and Hubbard 
and I decided to dig a dug- 
out for the colonel. It was 
bonny exercise for me, ‘TI 
think every adjutant ought to 
have a pit to dig in—adju- 
tants get too little exercise,” 
I told the colonel. After which 
Hubbard, crouching with his 
pick, offered practical tuition 
in the seience of underpinning. 
We sweated hard and enjoyed 
our lunch. Judd and young 
Beale reported back from leave, 
and Beale caused a sensation 
by confessing that he had got 
married. A Corps wire in- 
formed every unit that Lance- 
Corporal Kleinberg-Hermann, 
“5 ft. 8, fair hair, eyes blue, 
scar above nose, one false tooth 
in front, dressed-German uni- 
form,” and Meyer Hans, “6 ft., 
fair hair, brown eyes, thin face, 
wears glasses, speaks English 
and French finently, dressed 
German uniform,” had escaped 
from a prisoners of war camp. 
The mail brought a letter from 
which the colonel learnt that 
a long-time friend, a _lieut.- 
colonel in the Garrison Ar- 
tillery, had been killed. He 
had lunched with us one day 
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in June, a bright-eyed grizzled 
veteran, with a whimsical 
humour. India had made him 
look older than his years. 
“They found his body in No 
Man’s Land,” said the colonel 
softly. “They couldn’t get to 
it for two days.” 

At half-past nine that night 
we learned that our own 
Divisional Infantry were com- 
ing up in front of us again. 
There was to be another big 
attack, and to complete the 
work begun by the Americans, 
at zero hour we should pass 
under the command of our 
Divisional Artillery. At four 
in the morning the telephone 
near my pillow woke me up, 
and Major Bartlett reported 
that the Boche had started a 
barrage. “I don’t think he 
suspects anything,” said the 
major; “it’s only ordinary 
eounter-preparation.” In any 
ease it didn’t affect our attack, 
which started with splendid 
zest, The Boche plunked a few 

shells near us; but by 
§.15 the brigade-major told me 
that the Americans and our 
own infantry had advanced a 
thousand yards and were on 
their first objective. “I smell 
vietory to-day,” said the colonel, 
looking at his map. By half- 
past ten Major Bartlett's 
battery had moved forward two 
thousand yards, and the major 
had joined a battalion oom- 
mander so as to keep pace 
with the onward rush of the 
infantry. 

Good news tumbled in. At 
10.50 the Intelligence Officer 
of our companion Artillery 
brigade rang up to tell me 
that their liaison officer had 
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seen our troops entering the 
southern end of a well-known 
village that lay along the 
canal, 
‘‘Ring up A and B at once,” 
interjected the colonel, ‘“‘and 
tell them to stop their bursts 
of fire, otherwise they will be 
firing on our own people. Tell 
our liaison officer with the 
—th Infantry Brigade that we 
are no longer firing on the 
village. . . . And increase the 
how. battery’s range by 1000 
yards.” 

Five minutes later the bri- 
gade-major let us know that 
the Corps on our left had 
cleared a vastly important 
ridge, but their most norther- 
ly Division was held up by 
machine-gun fire. When the 
situation was eased they would 
advance upon the canal. Our 
D Battery was now firing at 
maximum range, and at 11.20 
the colonel ordered them to 
move up alongside C. 

The exhilarating swiftness 
of the success infected every 
one. Drysdale rang up to 
know whether we hadn’t any 
fresh targets for D Battery. 
‘“T’m sure we've cleared out 
every Boche in the quarry you 
gave us,” he said. The staff 
captain told us he was bring- 
ing forward his ammunition 
dumps. The old wheeler was 
observed to smile. Even the 
telephone seemed to be working 
better than for months past. 
In restraint of over-eagerness 
complaints of short shooting 
filtered in from the infantry, 
but I established the fact that 
our batteries were not the 
sinners, 

By tea-time all the batteries 
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had advanced, and the colonel, 
“Ernest,” and myself, were 
walking at the head of the 
Headquarters waggons and 
mess carts through a village 
that a fortnight before had 
been a hotbed of Germany's 
hardest fighting infantry. 
The longer the time spent 
in the fighting area, the 
stronger that seoret spasm of 
apprehension when a shift for- 
ward to new positions had to 
be made. The ordinary honest- 
souled member of His Majesty’s 
forces will admit that to be 
a true saying. The average 
healthy-minded recruit coming 
to the Western Front since 
July 1916 marvelled for his 
first six months on the thou- 
sands of hostile shells that he 
saw hitting nothing in particu- 
lar, and maiming and killing 
nobody. If he survived a 
couple of years he lost all 
curiosity about shells that did 
no harm; he had learned that 
in the forward areas there was 
never real safety, the fatal shell 
might come at the most un- 
expected moment, in the most 
unlooked-for spot—it might be 
one solitary missile of death, 
it might accompany a hideous 
drove that beat down the earth 
all around and drenched a whole 
area with sickening, scorching 
fumes; he might not show it, 
but he had learned to fear. 
But on this move-up we were 
agog with the day’s fine news. 
We were in the mood to oalou- 
late on the extent of the enemy’s 
retirement: for the moment his 
long-range guns had ceased to 
fire. We talked seriously of 
the war ending by Christmas, 
We laughed when I opened the 
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first Divisional message deliv- 
ered at our new Headquarters: 
“Divisional Cinema will open 
at Lieramont to-morrow. Per- 
formances twice daily, 3 P.M. 
and 6 p.m.” ‘That looks as if 
our infantry are moving out,” 
I said, 

We had taken over a bank 
and some shallow aged dug- 
outs, occupied the night before 
by our C Battery ; and as there 
was a chill in the air that fore- 
told rain, and banks of sombre 
clouds were lining up in the 
western sky, we unloaded our 
carts and set to work getting 
our belongings under cover 
while it was still light. 
“There's no pit for you to 
dig in,” the colonel told me 
quizzingly, “but you can oc- 
cupy yourself filling these am- 
munition boxes with earth; 
they’ll make walls for the mess.” 
Hubbard had been locking for 
something heavy to carry ; he 
brought an enormous beam from 
the broad-gauge railway that 
lay a hundred yards west of us. 
The colonelimmediately claimed 
it for the mess roof. “ We'll 
fix it centre-wise on the am- 
munition boxes to support the 
tarpaulin,” he decided, ‘Old 
Fritz has done his dirtiest 
along the railway,” said Hub- 
bard cheerfully. ‘He's taken 
a bit out of every rail; and 
he’s blown a mine a quarter of 
a mile down there that’s giving 
the sappers something to think 
about. They told me they 
want to have trains running in: 
two days.” 

Meanwhile the signallers had 
been cleaning out the deep 
shaft they were to work in; 
the cooks and the clerks had 
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selected their own rabbit- 
hutches; and I had picked a 
semi-detached dug-out in which 
were wire beds for the colonel, 
Hubbard, and myself. True, 
a shell had made a hole in one 
eorner of the iron roof, and the 
place was of such antiquity 
that rats could be heard squeak- 
ing in the vicinity of my bed- 
head, but I hoped that a map- 
board fixed behind my pillow 
would protect me from un- 
pleasantness. 

The colonel was suspicious 
of the 8.0.8. line issued to us 
by Division that night. The 
ordinary rules of gunnery pro- 
vide that the angle of sight to 
be put on the guns can be oal- 
culated from the difference be- 
tween the height of the ground 
on which the battery stands 
and the height at the target. 
More often than not ridges 
intervene between the gun and 
the target, and the height and 
position of these ridges some- 
times cause complications in 
the reckoning of the angle of 
sight, particularly if a high 
ridge is situated close to the 
object to be shot at. Without 
going into full explanation, I 
hope I may be understood when 
I say that the correct angle of 
sight, caleulated from the map 
difference in height between 
battery and target, oecasion- 
ally fails to ensure that the 
curve described by the shell in 
its flight will finish sufficiently 
high in the air for the shell to 
clear the final crest. When 
that happens shells fall on the 
wrong side of the ridge, and 
our own infantry are endan- 
gered. It is a point to which 
brigade-majors and brigade 
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commanders naturally give 
close attention. 

The colonel looked at his 
map, shook his head, said, ‘I 
don’t like that ridge,” and got 
out his ruler and made calcu- 
lations. Then he talked over 
the telephone to the brigade- 
major. ‘Yes, I know that 
theoretically, by every ordinary 
test, we should be safe in shoot- 
ing there, and I know what you 
want to shoot at... . But 
there’s a risk, and I should 
prefer to be on the safe side. 
. . . Will you speak to the 
General about it?” 

The colonel gained his point, 
and at 10.20 P.M. issued a fur- 
ther order to the batteries :— 


Previous 8.0.8. line is. 


cancelled, as it is found that 
the hillside is so steep that 
Support 


our troops in T 
Trench may be hit. 

Complaints of short shoot 
ing have been frequent all 
day. Henceforth 8.0.8. will 
be as follows... . 


“Tl write out those recom- 
mendations for honours and 
awards before turning in,” he 
said, a quarter of an hour later, 
searching through the box in 
which confidential papers were 
kept. “Now, what was it I 
wanted to know?—oh, I re- 
member. Ring up Drysdale, 
and ask him whether the 
corporal he put in is named 
Marchman or Marshman. His 
writing is not very clear... . 
If he’s gone to bed, say I’m 
sorry to disturb him, but these 
things want to be got in as 
soon as possible.” 

It was a quiet night as far 
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as shell-fire was concerned, but 
a furious rain-storm permitted 
us very little sleep, and played 
havoc with the mess, Our 
documents remained safe, 
though most of them were 
saturated with water. In the 
morning it was cold enough’ to 
make one rub one’s hands and 
stamp the feet. There was 
plenty of exercise awaiting us 
in the enlarging and rebuild- 
ing of-the mess. We made it 
a very secure affair this time. 
“What about a fire, sir?” in- 
quired Hubbard. 

‘“‘ Good idea,” said the colonel. 
He and Hubbard used pick and 
shovel to fashion a vertical, 
triangular niche in the side of 
the bank. The staff-sergeant 
fitter returned with a ten-foot 
stove-pipe that he had found 
in the neighbouring village; 
and before ten o’clock our first 
mess fire since the end of April 


was crackling merrily, and 
burning up spare ammunition 
boxes. 

The colonel went off to tour 


the batteries, saying, ‘“T’ll 
leave you to fight the battle.” 
The brigade-major’s first tele- 
phone talk at 10.35 a.m. left 
no doubt that we were pushing 
home all the advantages gained 
the day before. “I want one 
good burst on Trench,” 
he said. “After that cease 
firing this side of the canal 
until I tell you to go on.” 
The news an hour later was 
that our Divisional Infantry 
patrols were working methodi- 
cally through the village on 
the canal bank, which the 
Americans had entered the day 
before. Next “Baller,’’ who 
was with the Infantry Brigade, 
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called up, and said that the 
mopping-up in the village had 
been most successful: our fel- 
lows were thrusting for the 
canal bridge, and had yet to 
encounter any large enemy 
forces. At twenty to one the 
brigade-major told me that our 
people were moving steadily to 
the other side of the canal— 
‘We're properly over the 
Hindenburg Line this time,” 
he wound up. 

The Brigadier-GeneralC.R.A, 
came to see us during the 
afternoon, and we learned for 
the first time that on the pre- 
vious day the Americans had 
fought their way right through 
the village, but, on account of 
their impetuosity, had lost 
touch with their supports. 
“They fought magnificently, 
but didn’t mop-up as they 
went along,” explained the 
General. ‘The Boche tried 
the trick he used to play on 
us. He hid until the first 
wave had gone by, and then 
came up with his machine-guns 
and fired into their backs. .. . 
It’s a great pity... . Im 
afraid that six hundred of 
them who crossed the canal 
have been wiped out,” 

“T hear that our infantry 
go out for a proper rest as 
soon as this is over,” he added. 
‘They brought them up again 
to complete the smashing of 
the Hindenburg Line, because 
they didn’t want to draw upon 
the three absolutely fresh Divi- 
sions they were keeping to 
chase the Hun immediately he 
yielded the Hindenburg Line. 
Our infantry must have fought 
themselves to a standstill these 
last three weeks.” 
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‘‘ Any news about us?” in- 
quired the colonel. 

“‘ No, I’m afraid the gunners 
will have to carry on as usual. 
. . « The horses seem to be 
surviving the ordeal very well.” 

At 4.25 p.m.—I particularly 
remember noting the time— 
we were told by Division that 
Balgaria’s surrender was un- 
conditional. “That will be 
cheering news for the bat- 
teries,” observed the ocolanel. 
“T’d send that out.” The 
brigade-major also informed us 
that British cavalry were re- 
ported to be at Roulers, north- 
east of Ypres—but that wasn’t 
official. “ Anyhow,” said the 
colonel, his face glowing, “it 
shows the right spirit.. Yes, I 
think the war will be over by 

“Christmas after all.” 

“It would be great to be 
homs by Christmas, sir,” put 
in Hubbard. 

“ Yes,” responded the colonel 
in the same vein, “but it 
wouldn’t be so bad even out 
here,. .. I don’t think any 
of us would really mind staying 
another six months if we had 
no 5°9’s to worry us.” And 
he settled down to writing his 
daily letter home. 

Oostober came in with every 
one joyously expectant. The 
enemy still struggled to hold 
the most valuable high groand 
on the far side of the canal, 
but there was little doubt that 
he purposed a monster with- 
drawal—and our batteries did 
their best to quicken his de- 
cision. The  brigade- major 
departed for a Senior Staff 
Coarse in Hoagland, and Major 
“Pat” of our sister brigade, a 
highly efficient and extremely 
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popular officer, who, with no 
previous knowledge of soldier- 
ing, had won deserved distino- 
tion, filled his place. Major 
“Pat” was a disciple of cheer- 
ing news for the batteries. 
‘This has just come in by the 
wireless,” he telephoned to me 
on October 2nd. “Turkey 
surrendered—British ship sail- 
ing through the Dardanelles— 
Lille being evacuated —Brit- 
ish bluejackets landed at Os- 
tend.” 

“Is that official?” I asked 


wonderingly. 

He laughed. “No, I didn’t 
say that... . It’s a wireless 
report.” 

“Not waggon line?” I went 
on, 


He laughed again. ‘No, 
I'll let you know when it be- 
comes official.” 

Formal intimation was to 
hand that Damble, Judd, Bob 
Pottinger, Young Beale, Sten- 
son, and Tincler had been 
awarded the Military Cross, 
and Major Veasey the D.S.O. 
Drysdale was happy because, 
after many times of asking, 
he had got back from Head- 
quarters, Patrick, the black 
charger that he had ridden 
early in 1916. 

The tide of success rolled on, 
A swift little attack on the 
morning of October 3rd took 
the infantry we were support- 
ing, now that our own bat- 
talions had withdrawn for a 
fortnight’s rest, on to valuable 
high ground east of the canal, 
“They met with such little 
opposition that our barrage 
became merely an escort,” was 
the way in which Beadle, who 
was doing F.0.0., described 
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the advance. Surrendering 
Germans poured back in such 
numbers that dozens of them 
walked unattended to the 
prisoners of war cages, “I 
saw one lot come down,” a 
D.A.C. officer told me, ‘All 
that the sentry had to do was 
to point to the cage with a 
‘This-way-in’ gesture, and in 
they marched.” 

One wee cloud blurred the 
high-spirited light-heartedness 
of those days. We lost 
“Ernest,” who had marched 
forward with us and been our 
pet since Sept. 6th. The 
colonel and Hubbard took him 
up the line; the little fellow 
didn’t seem anxious to leave 
me that morning, but I thought 
that a run would do him good, 
and he had followed the colonel 
a couple of days before. “I’m 


sorry, but we’ve lost ‘Ernest,’ ” 
was the colonel’s bluntly-told 


news when he returned. ‘He 
disappeared when I was calling 
on B Battery. ... They said 
he went over the hill with an 
infantry officer, who had made 
much of him. . . . It’s curious, 
because he stuck to us when 
I went to see the infantry at 
Brigade Headquarters,although 
every one in their very long dug- 
out fussed over him,” 

There was poor chance of 
the dog finding his way back 
to us in that country of many 
tracks, amid the coming to 
and fro of thousands of all 
kinds of troops. We never 
saw or heard of him again. 
The loss of him dispirited all 
of us a bit, and I suppose I 
felt it more than most: he had 
been a splendid little companion 
for nearly a month. 
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The adjutant and Wilde re- 
turned from leave on Oct. 8rd, 
full of the bright times to be 
spent in London, “People in 
England think the war’s all 
over, They don’t realise that 
pursuing the Boche means 
fighting him as well,” burst 
forth the adjutant. “By 
Gad,” he went on, “we had a 
narrow escape the day we went 
on leave. I never saw any- 
thing like it in my life. You 
remember the factory at Mois- 
lains, near the place where 
we were out for three or four 
days at the beginning of last 
month. Well, Wilde and I 
caught a leave bus that went 
that way on the road to 
Amiens, The bus had to pull 
up about five hundred yards 
short of the factory, because 
there was a lot of infantry in 
front of us.... And just at 
that moment a Boche mine 
blew up.... Made an awful 
mess, ... About eleven men 
killed. .. . We bad taken the 
place three weeks before, and 
the mine had remained undis- 
covered all that time... . We 
must all of us have passed over 
that spot many times. You 
remember they made a Red 
Cross Station of the factory. 
...-A most extraordinary 
thing!” 

The Boche fire had died 
away almost entirely; it was 
manifest that the brigade 
would have to move forward. 
I could go on leave now that 
the adjutant was back— 
Beadle and myself were the 
only two officers in the brigade 
who had gone through the 
March retreat and not yet 
been on leave to England; 
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but I was keen on another 
trip forward with the colonel, 
and on the morning of the 
4th Wilde and I joined him 
on @ prospecting ride, look- 
ing for new positions for the 
batteries, 

It was a journey that quick- 
ened all one’s powers of ob- 
servation. We went forward 
a full five miles, over yellow 
churned wastes that four 

days before had been crowded 
battlefields; past shell-pocked 
stretches that had been made 
so by our own guns. At 
first we trotted along a 
straight road that a short 
time before had been seamed 
with Boehe trenches and 
barbed wire. The colonel’s 
mare was fresh and ready to 
shy at heaps of stones and 
puddles. ‘“She’s got plenty 
of spirit still,” said the colonel, 
“but she’s not the mare she 
was before the hit in the neck 
at Commenchon, However, I 
know her limitations, and she’s 
all right providing I spare her 
going uphill,” 

Just outside the half-mile 
long village of R—— he 
pointed to a clump of broken 
bricks and shattered beams. 
“That’s the farm that D 
Battery insisted was G—— 
Farm, when we were at C—— 
Post on September 19,” he 
explained. “The day I was 
with him at the ‘O.P.,’ Wood 
couldn’t understand why he 
was unable to see his shells 
fall. He telephoned to the 
battery to cheek the range 
they were firing at, and then 
decided that the map was 
wrong. When I told him to 
examine his map more closely 
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he spotted the 140 contour 
between this place and G—— 
Farm. It made G—— Farm 
invisible from the ‘O.P.’ Of 
course G—— Farm is 2000 
yards beyond this place.” 

We reached a battered cross- 
roads 1200 yards due south of 
D—— Post, that cockpit of 
the bitter hand-to-hand fight- 
ing of Sept. 19th and 20th. 
A couple of captured Boche 
4 2’s—the dreaded high-veloo- 
ity gun—stood tucked behind 
a low grassless bank, their 
curved, muddy, camouflaged 
shields blending with the 
brown desolation of the land- 
scape. Two American soldiers 
saluted the colonel gravely— 
lean, tanned, straight -eyed 
young fellows. For the first 
time I noticed that the Amer- 
icans were wearing puttees 
like our men, instead of the 
canvas gaiters which they 
sported when first in France. 
Their tin hats and box-respir- 
ators have always been the 
same make as ours. 

The colonel stopped to look 
at his map. ‘Weill turn 
north-east here and cross the 
canal at B——,” he said. We 
rede round newly-dug shell- 
slits, and through gaps in the 
tangled, rusted barbed wire; 
at one spot we passed eighteen 
American dead, laid out in 
two neat rows, ready for re- 
moval to the cemetery that 
the U.S. Army established in 
the neighbourhood; we went 
within twenty yards of a dis- 
abled tank that a land mine 
had rendered hore de combat ; 
we came across another tank 
lumbered half-way across a 
road, ‘Tanks always seem to 
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take it into their heads to 
collapse on a main road and 
interrupt traffic,” muttered 
the colonel sardonically. 
There were twelve hundred 
yards of a straight sunken 
road for us to ride through 
before we reached B . 
That road was a_ veritable 
gallery of German dead. They 
lay in twos and threes, in 
queer horrible postures, along 
its whole unkempt length, 
some of them with blackened 
decomposing faces and hands, 
most of them newly killed, for 
this was a road that con- 
nected the outer defences of 
the Hindenburg Line with the 
network of wire and trenches 
that formed the Hindenburg 
Line itself. “Best sight I’ve 
seen since the war,” said 
Wilde with satisfaction. And 
if the colonel and myself made 
no remark we showed no 
disagreement. Pity for dead 
Boche finds no place in the 
average decent-minded man’s 
composition. Half a dozen of 
our armoured cars, wheels off, 
half- burned, or their steer- 
ing apparatus smashed, lay 
on the entrenched and wired 
outskirts of B——, part of 
the Hindenburg Line proper, 
In the village itself we found 
Red Cross cars filling up with 
wounded ; Boche prisoners were 
being used as stretcher-bearers ; 
groups of waiting infantry 
stood in the main street; 
runners flitted to and fro. 
“‘We'll leave our horses here,” 
said the colonel; and the 
grooms guided them to the 
shelter of a high solid wall. 
The colonel, Wilde, and I 
ascended the main street, mak- 
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ing eastward. A couple of 
5°9’s dropped close to the 
northern edge of the village 
as we came out of it. We 
met a party of prisoners 
headed by two officers, one 
short, fat, nervous, dark, be- 
spectacled ; the other bearded, 
lanky, nonchalant, and of good 
carriage. He carried a gold- 
nobbed Malacca cane. Neither 
officer looked at us as we 
passed. The tall one reminded 
me of an officer among the 
first party of Boche prisoners 
I saw in France, in August 
1916. His arrogant disdain- 
ful air had roused in me a 
gust of anger that made me 
glad I was in the war. 

We went through a garden 
transformed into a dust-bin, 
and dipped down a hummocky 
slope that rose again to a 
chalky ridge. Shells were 
screaming overhead in quick 
succession now, and we walked 
fast, making for a white 
boulder that looked as if it 
would offer shielded observa- 
tion and protection. We found 
ourselves near the top of one 
of the giant air-shafts that 
connected with the canal 
tunnel. Tufts of smoke 
spouted up at regular inter- 
vals on the steep slope behind 
the village below us. “ We're 
in time to see a barrage,” 
remarked the colonel, pulling 
out his binooulars. ‘Our 
people are trying to seoure 
the heights. I didn’t know 
that G 
of Boche. 


was quite clear 
There was fighting 
there yesterday.” 

“There are some Boche in 
a trench near that farm on 
the left,” he added a minute 
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later, after sweeping the hills 
opposite with his glasses. 
“Can you see them?” 

I made out what did appear 
to be three grey tin-helmeted 
figures, but I could see nothing 
of our infantry. The shelling 
went on, but time pressed, and 
the colonel, packing up his 
glasses, led us eastwards again, 
down to a light railway junc- 
tion, and through a quaint 
little ravine lined with willow- 
trees. Many German dead lay 
here. One young soldier, who 
had died with his head thrown 
back resting against a green 
bank, his blue eyes open to 
the sky, wore a strangely per- 
fect expression of peace and 
rest. Up another ascending 
sunken road, The Boche guns 
seemed to have switched, and 
half a dozen shells skimmed 
the top of the road, causing 
us to wait. We looked again 
at the fight being waged on 
the slopes behind the village. 
Our barrage had lifted, but 
we saw no sign of advancing 
infantry. 

The colonel turned to me 
suddenly and said, “I’m going 
to select positions about a 
thousand yards south of where 
we are at this moment—along 
the valley. Wilde will come 
with me, You go back and 
pick up the horses, and meet 
us at Q Farm. I expect 
we shall be there almost as 
soon as you.” 

I followed the direct road 
to return to B——. <A few 
shells dropped on either side 
of the road, which was ob- 
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viously a hunting-ground for 
the Boche gunners. At least 
a dozen British dead lay at 
intervals huddled against the 
sides of the road. One of 
them looked to be an artillery 
officer, judged by his field- 
boots and spurs. But the top 
part of him was covered by 
a rainproof coat, and I saw 
no cap. 

Q—— Farm was a farm only 
in name. There was no wall 
more than three feet high left 
standing ; the whole place was 
shapeless, stark, blasted into 
nothingness, In the very cen- 
tre of the mournful chaos lay 
three disembowelled horses and 
an overturned Boche ammuni- 
tion waggon. The shells were 
still on the shelves. They were 
Yellow Cross, the deadliest of 
the Boche mustard-gas shells, 

I went on leave next morn- 
ing, and got a motor-car lift 
from Peronne as far as Amiens, 
Before reaching Villers-Breton- 
neux, of glorious fearful mem- 
ories, we passed through War- 
fusee-Abancourt, a shell of its 
former self, a brick heap, a 
monument of devastation. An 
aged man and a slim white- 
faced girl were standing by 
the farm cart that had brought 
them there, the first civilians 
I had seen since August. The 
place was deserted save for 
them. In sad _ bereavement 
they looked at the cruel deso- 
lation around them, 

“My God,” said my com- 
panion, interpreting my inmost 
thought, “what a home-com- 
ing!” 


(To be concluded.) 








IT is not easy to understand 

the meaning and purpose of 
Me 8S. M. Ellis’s book about 
George Meredith’ Mr Ellis 
seems to have no other qualifi- 
cation for the work which he 
undertakes but consanguinity. 
He is George Maredith’s second 
cousin, and if that relationship 
should be a proper cause of 
biography, then another terror 
is added to death. Moreover, 
George Maredith demands in 
critic or biographer something 
more than the aocident of 
common blood. He is not the 
easiest writer in the world to 
understand, and it is clear 
from his performances that 
Mr Ellis is all untrained in 
the art of letters. One ad- 
vantage he possesses: he 
knows to a hair the pedigree 
of his victim. But that is a 
doubtful advantage, and when 
the “ exclasive information ” is 
used as Mr Ellis uses it, it 
serves only to create prejadice, 
to cast a shadow upon the 
novelist’s talent. 

The great secret which Mr 
Ellis has to impart to the 
world is that Meredith’s 
father was a tailor at Ports- 
mouth, and that the Great 
Mal, who being dead yet over- 
tops the living personages of 
Evan Harrington, was Mere- 
dith’s grandfather. The secret 


was already shared by thou- 
sands 
pat pen to paper. 


before ever Mr Ellis 
Readers of 
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Marryat’s novels might have 
been aware, if they chose, of 
the portentous truth, and 
being aware of it might have 
let it rest. Mr Ellis cannot 
let it rest. He turns it over 
and mumbles it with a kind 
of ghoulish interest. He leaves 
no irrelevant detail undis- 
cussed. He presents us with a 
picture of the shop, and de- 
soribes, with the air of one 
who has spared no research, 
the bow-windowed parlour in 
which the handsome daughters 
of Melchizedek Meredith were 
wont to sit, and tells us pre- 
cisely how far the tailoring 
workshop extended towards 
the back. 

And Mr Ellis, having set 
forth a vast deal of tittle- 
tattle, which in no way con- 
cerns the public, proceeds to 
lecture Meredith upon the sin 
of holding histongue. ‘‘ What- 
ever the causes that prompted 
Meredith’s reticence on the 
subject of his origin,” says the 
biographer, “‘ he was singularly 
ill-advised in preserving that 
silence to the end,” What non- 
sense! It was no part of Mere- 
dith’s business to indulge the 
public curiosity. Why should 
he have obtruded the story 
of his birth and youth upon 
those who had never professed 
a great interest in him or his 
works, uniil he was taken up, 
as copy, by the journalists? 
The poet and novelist might 
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weave into the warp of his 
work as much or as little 
autobiography as he chose, 
He could not be asked to 
satisfy the craving for inap- 
posite gossip of every Paul 
Pry who was at the pains to 
call upon him. 

The truth is that Mr Ellis’s 
book is a direct encouragement 
to the snobbishness which is 
always rampant in a demo- 
oratic country. The democracy 
dislikes greatness of any kind, 
even while it marvels at it, 
and is never so happy as when 
it can belittle those who stand 
above it. In this act of be- 
littling it shows neither jus- 
tice nor consistency. If a man 
is of noble lineage, the demo- 
crat is down upon him at once, 
asserting that he must be 
judged only by what he is. 
Oa the other hand, he who 
makes his own name and fame 
is asked insolently whence he 
came, lest he reach too lofty 
a point of arrogance. He 
must not be allowed all the 
credit for what he has 
achieved, and if snobbishness 
can in any way besmirch him 
it will not lose the chance. 

Sappose for a moment that 
Meredith had: been the son of 
aduke, Had he breathed the 
horrid secret to the news- 
papers, he would have lain 
for ever uader the demoorat’s 
ban. Uader the ban he still 
lies, because he does not ap- 
pear to have given out from 
his house-top the simple truth, 
equally inapposite, that he was 
a tailor’s son. The natural re- 
sult of Mr Ellis’s book has been 
that more than one pious 
Radical, falling into the trap, 
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has denounced Meredith for a 
snob, without perceiving that 
the charge recoils upon his 
own head. But, indeed, it is 
all a barren quest. Nothing 
that Mr Ellis tells us in his 
book adds to our real know- 
ledge of Meredith. A poet is 
his own suffixsient biographer, 
and we may find in Meredith’s 
writings all the knowledge of 
the man himself which he 
chose to give us. Whatever 
he was, he was no snob. The 
child of romance, he had a 
perfect right to seek the place 
of his origin, if he would, 
among the hills of Wales. 
And Mr Ellis, by laying a 
foolish stress upon that which 
does not matter, proves him- 
self an accomplice in the 
general conspiracy to mis- 
understand the  novelist’s 
works. 

Moreover, Mr Ellis is at 
great trouble to explain the 
dignity of his own descent. 
Though his grandmother was 
a daughter of the great Mel- 
chizedek, he is linked to the 
shop only by the female line, 
and he tells us with pride that 
wherever England’s need was 
sorest there was an Ellis 
ready to fight her battle for 
her. A noted crusader in the 
service of Richard I., a gal- 
lant soldier who served under 
Earl Warrenne against the 
Scots at Dunbar, a distin- 
guished Cavalier who defended 
Rose Castle against the Par- 
liament, a captain who fought 
at Onudenarde, and a com- 
mander who was at Quebec 
when Wolfe fell — these are 
some of his ancestors. It is 
plain, therefore, that he can look 
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upon his unfortunate cousinsbip 
without remorse. But why, 
oh why, in the name of all 
that is irrelevant, does he drag 
his own august pedigree into 
a life of George Meredith? 
He reminds me of a zealous 
cab-driver at Stratford - on- 
Avon, who having driven me 
to the house in which Shake- 
speare was born, presently 
pointed out to me with all the 
pride of a rival his own re- 
spectable birthplace. 

Mr Ellis is not merely ir- 
relevant. He treats his dis- 
tinguished cousin sometimes 
with a kind of patronage, 
sometimes with an injustice, 
for which there is no excuse. 
He seems to think that a 
novelist is always on oath, 
that if he introduces a char- 
acter from real life into fiction, 
he must not deviate a hair’s- 
breadth from the literal facts. 
For instance, he assumes that 
Major Strike, in ‘Evan Har- 
rington,’ was suggested by his 
grandfather, and is a definite 
and purposed libel upon that 
gentleman. “It may be per- 
tinently asked,” he says, “in 
what way Sir 8. B. Ellis 
offended George Meredith that 
he should be the victim of 
such a bitter attack.” Such 
a question may not be asked, 
even impertinently. A novel- 
ist chooses his personages as 
he will, and as his work de- 
mands, and therefore there is 
no attack at all. It was nec- 
essary to the story of Evan 
Harrington that Evan’s sister 
Caroline should be ill-matched 
by a martinet of a husband. 
Whether she was or was 
not thus matched in life is 





wholly beside the peint. Ard 
Mr Ellis, in imputing to Mere. 
dith a superfiuous piece of 
spite, does little justice either 
to his victim’s character or 
to his own intelligence. 
These indiscretions are bad 
enough. It is bad enough 
also that Mr Ellis should drag 
painfully to the light Mere. 
dith’s work done ungratefully 
and perforce for this journal 
or that. We have no right to 
judge an artist by articles 
which he has forgotten and 
suppressed. But Mr Ellis is 
far worse than indiscreet 
when he tries, after his clumey 
fashion, to discuss the rela- 
tions of Meredith with his first 
wife and with his son Artbur, 
Matters of such delicacy as 
this eannot but elude his 
understanding, and we have 
not the slightest warrant that 
the facts are as he states them. 
Who is he that he should ex- 
plain Meredith’s refusal to see 
his wife by a “horror of ill- 
ness and the circumstances of 
death”? Who is he that he 
should grant to Meredith or 
withhold from him any ex- 
cuse “in mitigation of cen- 
sure”? Nor does his treat- 
ment of Meredith and his son 
Arthur show any finer tact, 
He blunders monstrously where 
good-feeling demands that he 
should walk warily, and at- 
tempts to atone for his neces- 
sary ignorance by a dogmatic 
statement of. thoughts and 
sentiments, about which only 
two men, both of them dead, 
have any right to speak. 
Surely the supposed injury of 
Major Strike is magnificently 
avenged ! 
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Mr E. B. Osborn’s book, 
‘The New Elizabethans’ (Lon- 
don: John Lane), is at once 
tragio and glorious. It com- 
memorates a generation, wise, 
strong, and brave, which has 
sacrificed itself to the cause 
of England. Now that the 
war is over, we can count 
something of our ‘cost with 
that sad tranquillity which 
peace has breught us. We 
know at last what we are 
asked to pay for viotory. 
The generation is gene which 
would have shaped by its 
achievements and its counsel 
the world we live in. It is 
gone, with all its hopes and 
its courage and its under- 
standing. It is not gone in 


vain, and, happily for us who 
are left, its high deeds are 
accomplished, and some at 
least. of its songs are not 


unsung. 

We knew but dimly what a 
treasure was ours before we 
lost it. Perhaps, had not the 
war interrupted our light- 
heartedness, we should never 
have known its real worth. 
With a noble, unconscious 
serenity these men left their 
books and their crafts and 
their sports, and in the glad 
spirit of youth went forth to 
save for their country the 
priceless gifts of -happiness 
and security which they alone 
cannot enjoy. If we are saved 
by their sacrifice, the poorest 
return we can make is to keep 
their names enshrined always 
in our hearts, and to remember 
rather the glory and valour of 
their deeds than the tragedy 
of eur loss, 

Mr Osborn calls them the 
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New Elizabethans, and. traly 
they have many points in 
common with their ancestors of 
the sixteenth century. Like 
them, they were skilled in arts 
as in arms. Like them, they 
looked for the promise of their 
curiosity’ in all that life held 
of knowledge and adventure. 
Like them, they did not hold 
back an hour. when their 
country asked their help. 
But nevertheless they were 
essentially modern English- 
men, who owed what they 
were and what they ‘thought 
to the training which school 
and university had given 
them. They were, many of 
them, deeper in scholarship 
than the Elizabethans, and 
perhaps less inclined to ruffle 
it bombastically. In style, also, 
they were more modest than 
their forerunners. They wrote 
English with a finer economy 
of werds, if with less force, 
and. betrayed in their works 
a delicate self-conscious ar- 
tistry of which many of the 
true Elizabethans were incap- 
able. Walter Raleigh, great 
poet as:he was, fashioned his 
verses as though his hand were 
more apt for sword than pen. 
These. whom Mr Osborn calls 
the New Elizabethans went 
forth from their homes to fight 
the Germans with the happy 
nonchalance of poets. If we 
would find a name for them, 
I think it would befit them 
more closely to be called 
the New Athenians. As 
I read Mr Osborn’s vivid 
sketches, as there was set before 
me the cheerful resolution of 
this heroic generation, the fa- 
mous oration of Pericles came 
20 
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to my mind, and I could not 
but draw the parallel once 
more between England and 
Athens on the one hand, be- 
tween Germany and Sparta on 
the other. The strange re- 
semblance which Prussia bears 
to Sparta need not be ela- 
borated here. There is scarce 
a word in the funeral speech 
of Pericles which may not be 
trathfully applied to those who 
laid down their lives for Eng- 
land. “We have opened unto 
us by our courage” — thus 
spoke Pericles—“ all seas and 
lands, and set up eternal monu- 
ments on all sides, both of the 
evil we have done to our 
enemies and the good we have 
done to our friends. Such is 
the city for which these men 
(thinking it no reason to lose 
it), valiantly fighting, have 
died.” 

Such as Athens was, Eng- 
land is to-day, and her sons 
went to battle with the same 
simplicity which Pericles cele- 
brates. “They fied from 
shame,” said he, “but with 
their bodies they stood out the 
battle; and so in a moment, 
whilst fortune inclineth neither 
way, left their lives not in fear 
but in opinion of victory.” No 
less shall be said of our own 
brave men, and our esteem of 
them shall be as high as 
that exacted by Pericles of 
his countrymen who survived. 
“When the power of the city 
shall seem great to you,” he 
said, “oonsider then that it 
was purchased by valiant men, 
and by men who knew their 
daty.” And there is solace 
still in the noble words 
spoken by Pericles to those 


[April 
who mourned their sons: 
‘¢ Wherefore I will not so much 


bewail as comfort you the 
parents that are present of 
these men. For you know that 
whilst they lived they were 
obnoxious to manifold cala- 
mities, whereas, whilst you are 
in grief, they only are happy 
that die honourably, as these 
have done, to whom it hath 
been granted, not only to live 
in prosperity but to die in it.” 

Pericles thought that for 
famous men all the earth is 
a sepulchre, that their virtues 
should be testified not only by 
inscriptions in stone, but by 
the unwritten record of the 
mind, The record of the mind, 
if unwritten, is immortal, but 
we ask to-day the insoription 
in stone or on paper also. For 
they who saved their country 
shall remain for ever of a glori- 
ous exampletoothers. Thetorch 
which they lit shall never 
be extinguished. It shall be 
kept alight and handed on to 
countless generations, a clear 
symbol that England, which 
has never lacked saviours, will 
not perish so long as her 
sons listen to her call, as they 
listened in 1914. Why did 
they obey the call? Because 
they were they, and England 
was England—that, I think, 
is answer enough. But some 
of them have analysed their 
motives, and Mr _ Robert 
Nichols, author of ‘ Ardours 
and Endurances,’ has set forth 
the reasons why the under- 
graduates of Oxford heard 
the appeal to arms. Here 
they are: “A feeling that 
England’s honour was not only 
imperilled, but would no longer 


‘ 
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exist if we made our Belgian 

t a mere ‘scrap of paper’; 
sympathy with France; that 
genuine, but eoncealed de- 
sire, which exists in almost 
every youthful breast, to suffer 
for ethers; love of England ; 
a vague and intense idealism 
_ + + to be granted a high, 
immediate, realisable purpose ; 
the pure spirit of adven- 
ture; curiosity; fear of the 
world’s censure,” and much 
else besides. No doubt all 
these motives helped 
drive the young soldiers 
to the war; and yet, when we 
consider them, shone are but 
variants of patriotism and ad- 
venture. Englishmen went out 
to fight the Germans, because 
they could not draw back, be- 
cause without the slightest 
touch of arregance they knew 
that they were wanted, and 
that was enough for them. 
And as the impulse was always 
the same, so they all accepted 
their duty in the same spirit 
of cheerful endurance. The 
gifts which go to the making 
of a soldier were already theirs. 
They seem to have been born 
with a sense of leadership. 
Never before was a system of 
education so splendidly justi- 
fied as that which is given in 
our public echools and univer- 
sities, and which is daily 
abused by the camp-followers 
of the Press. Between the 
training which Germany gave 
her sons before the war and 
that which England gave hers 
there is all the difference 
which separates efficiency from 
tolerance. “I think that tol- 
erance is the larger virtue 
of the two,” wrote Charles 
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Sorley in a passage quoted by 
Mr Osborn, “and efficiency 
must be her servant, So Iam 
quite glad to fight against this 
rebellious servant, In fact, I 
look at it this way. Suppose 
my platoon were the world. 
Then my platoon sergeant 
would represent efficiency, and 
I would represent tolerance. 
And I always take the sternest 
measures to keep my platoon 
sergeant in check! I fully 
appreciate the wisdom of the 
ar Office when they put 
inefficient offieers to rule ser- 
geante, Adsit omen,” 

That is perfectly true. Our 
“new Elizabethans ” may have 
been inefficient technically when 
they first joined up, but they 
already possessed the qualities 
which cannot be achieved by 
art. They had learned how 
to obey, and could therefore 
exact obedience. They had 
mastered the discipline which 
enabled them to take what- 
ever fell to their lot without 
flinching and in good temper. 
The custom of their public 
school, the freedom of their 
university, had taught them 
the two lessons—how to follow 
and how to lead—so that they 
came to the Army neither un- 
ready nor untrained. And many 
of them, trained to the same 
end, were trained also by the 
same road, In almost eve 
page, as you read the slight 
records of their lives, you are 
reminded how much the writers 
of Greece and Rome meant to 
them. Of Julian and Billy 
Grenfell it is said that they 
“read Greek and Latin for the 
delight of it, and what they 
read became part of their very 
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being.” If you would know delicacy prose and verse. He 
what the classics meant to was fast making his own style, 


Charles Sorley, read his frag- 
ment upon Helen, quoted by 
Mr Osborn, and see how clearly 
he understood the simple truth, 
so often forgotten, that Hom- 
er’s world was a world not of 
archeologists but of men. And 
this lore, this understanding, 
though despised by the pro- 
phets of second-rate efficiency, 
are by no means a bad equip- 
ment for a soldier. 
‘Being made perfect in a 
little while, he fulfilled long 
years.” There is scarce one 
of those celebrated by Mr 
Osborn to whom these words 
would not apply, and the re- 
eords of them are necessarily 
brief. They were making pre- 
parations for life rather than 
achieving life. They followed 
many callings, they displayed 
many talents. Harold Chapin 
the playwright, Wilding the 
tennis-player, Charles Sorley 
the poet, Dixon Scott a olois- 
tered critic, Charles Lister, 
the Grenfells, Colwyn Philipps 
and his brother, Hugh and 
John Charlton, whose artistry 
is proved by their beautiful 
drawings, — they all had a 
right to look forward to happy 
lives, to the leading ef their 
contemporaries whither they 
would by the exercise of their 
own proper gifts. What they 
would have done with their 
lives it is useless to hazard a 
guess. And yet of some of 
them the purpose and destiny 
were already revealed. Charles 
Sorley, for instance, could not 
have helped being a ° 
Literature was in his blood and 
mind. He wrote with equal 


his own method of criticism, 
He was discovering the truth 
of men and things as he went 
along. How wise was his 
comment upon the Germans in 
time of peace! ‘They have 
no idea beyond ‘the State,’” 
he wrote, “and have put me 
off Socialism for the rest of 
my life. They are not the kind 
of people (as the Irish R.M. 
puts it) ‘yeu would borrow 
half-a-crown from to get drunk 
with.’” And the war, no 
doubt, taught him even more 
of the German character than 
he had learned in peace. Truly 
he was gaining a wealth of 
experience for the future. Yet 
is he happier than some others, 
He fell at twenty years of age, 
and left behind him a sheaf 
of true poems unmarred by 
immaturity. 

Charles Sorley was a poet, 
and in his craft above them 
all, Julian Grenfell and his 
brother Billy were scholars, 
and how much more besides! 
Mr Maurice Baring says of 
them: “Like Castor . and 
Pollux they are together now, 
shining in some other place.” 
While they shone on earth, 
they were thrice fortunate, in 
talent, friendship, and charac- 
ter, Of all those recorded by 
Mr Osborn, Julian Grenfell 
had, I think, the greatest 
mastery of life. To him all 
things seemed possible, and 
the joyousness wherewith he 
confronted whatever lay in his 
way, made sweet the bitterest 
experience, More closely than 
any of them he approached 
the Elizabethan ideal. He 
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was a fighter, with his fists 
or in the trenches, by 


habit and temperament. He 
was a natural poet, and 
there is in all that he wrote 
the force which may only be 
detected in the poetry of men 
of action, His verses were 
struck out of him, so to say, 
by an emotional blow. The 
poem, “In to Battle,” could 
have been written only by a 
fighting man, and is secure of 
immortality. There is an ex- 
ultation in every line of it, 
which it were hard to match :— 


“The fighting man shall from the sun 
Take warmth, and life from the 
glowing earth ; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 
And with the trees to newer birth; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 
Great rest, and fulness after 
dearth.” 


To Julian Grenfell death alone 
could bring cessation of fight- 
ing. Yet there was, of course, 
another side to his character. 
Hear what his brother Billy, 
with a fine recognition of his 
qualities, wrote about him: 
“You knew all the mysticism 
and idealism, and that strange 
streak of melancholy, which 
underlay Julian’s war-whoop- 
ing, sun-bathing, fearless ex- 
terior. I love te think he has 
attained that perfection and 
fulness of life for which he 


sought so untiringly. I seem’ 


to see him cheering me on in 
moments of stress here, with 
even more vivid power. There 


is no one whose vietory over the 
grave can be more complete,” 
These are but a few of the 
brave men who found a nobler 
way in which to fulfil them- 
selves than the pleasant paths 
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ef art and letters and sport. 
And they are but a few upon 
the edge of the long, long list. 
The names of others will come 
to every one’s: mind—names 
which will never be forgotten, 
and which cannot be too 
often celebrated, Of the right 
breed was Raymond Asquith, 
upon whom the kindly fairies 
had lavished all the gifts. 
He was a scholar, a wit, and a 
true artist in life. He was 
born into the world a natural 
aristocrat. There was about 
him an air of gay distinction 
which eould elude nobody. 
And to him all things came 


easy — scholarship, a vivid 
understanding of modern 
literature, even the duller 


intricacies of the law. He 
could work hard without fuss- 
ing, without being seen ‘to 
work, and he was always 
ready to talk and to laugh. 
Nor were there many who 
could talk better or enter 
more willingly into the joys 
of companionship. What his 
future might have been 
is hard to say. Few ° of 
his friends could picture him 
immersed in the “intrigue 
and commonplace ” of politics. 
Yet it is certain that in July 
1914 he would have laughed 
thé laugh of seorn at any one 
who had suggested that he 
should find a career in’ the 
Army. He was not a natural 
soldier, and even after he had 
served in France he smiled 
ironically at the incongruity, 
as he thought it, that he, a 
‘“‘middle-class, middle-aged” 
man, should be an officer in 
the Guards. He was as little 
“middle-aged” as he was 
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“middle-class” ; and he proved, 
as his friends knew he would 
prove, a gallant and capable 
leader of men. With the rest 
of his kind, he refused to 
accept the kindly shelter of a 
staff appointment. He pre- 
ferred to share the burden of 
the battle with his regiment, 
and fell fighting, like the brave 
soldier that he was. 

Another who deserves a 
place among the New Eliza- 
bethans is Arthur Studd, who 
never heard a shot fired and 
Knew not the hard discipline 
of the trenches, A painter of 
no small talent, he would have 
pursued his craft in peace and 
tranguillity of soul unto the 
end had not the war come 
upen us in 1914, Too old to 
trail a pike or shoulder a 
rifle, he chose for himself the 
heaviest task he could find at 


home. His brushes and his 
paints were instantly for- 
gotten, and he set about 


gathering recruits in the un- 
likeliest places, It is char- 
acteristic of him that he 
chose for his work those 
counties which cared least 
and knew least about the 
war. And when the. task of 
recruiting was over and done, 
he devoted his life to fighting 
disaffection and pacificism 
where he could find. them. 
All unpractised in the art of 
speaking, he went resolutely 
into South Wales, combating 
the influence of the peace- 
mongers wherever he could 
find it, making speeches at 
the street corner, and giving 
his life to the cause which 
he believed te be just. The 
strain and the toil wore him 
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out; he came back to London, 
and died a soldier’s death in 


as true a sense as if he 
had fallen upon the field of 
battle. 

So long as England boasts 
such sons as these, she need 
fear neither enmity abroad nor 
treachery at home. And the 
more we read of those who 
fought our battle, the greater 
and juster cause have we for 
pride. Here, for instance, is 
General Sir V. Maurice’s ‘ Forty 
Days in 1914’ (London: Con- 
stable), which. gives us the 
clearest account we have had 
hitherto of our contemptible 
little army, an account which 
we cannot read without a 
thrill. But it is not General 
Maurice’s purpose to thrill his 
readers. He wishes them to 
understand how the Germans 
failed to reach Paris; how 
the French and the English 
managed to repel the at- 
tack, so long prepared for 
and so confidently launched. 
He shows us how the Germans 
lost the battle by too close a 
fidelity to the teaching of the 
great general staff. The one 
device of the Germans was en- 
velopment, This was the doo- 
trine which had been taught 
assiduously to their soldiers 
ever since the war of 1870. 
And it is happy for us that in 
their pedantry they had no 
doubt of the sovereign effi- 
cacy of their plan. “In that 
teaching,” says General Mau- 
rice, ‘the German general staff 
of the present day has been 
brought up; but, fortunately 
for the world, the successers 
of the elder Moltke were not 
in 1914 of his ealibre, and 
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though theiz plan was flexible 
and adaptable to the changes 
and chances of war, the idea 
of envelopment had become 
with them such a fetish that 
it was for a time at least 
regarded consciously or sub- 
consciously as an end in itself 
rather than as a means to the 
ene end of operations of war 
—the decisive defeat of the 
enemy.” And so the stern, 
well-satisfied bigotry of Ger- 
many showed us the way to 
save the world. 

With equal lucidity General 
Maurice describes the French 
plan, the German march 
through Belgium, the retreat 
from Mons, until he arrives at 
“the miracle of the Marne,” 
of which miracle he gives the 
clearest explanation that yet 
has been seen. It is no part 
of his purpose to exaggerate 
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the achievement of the British 
Army, but he does such justice 
as has been done nowhere else 
to the part played by the 
British Army in this glorious 
episode. He is convinced ‘‘that 
history will decide that it was 
the crossing of the Marne in the 
early hours of the 9th Septem- 
ber by the British Army which 
turned the scale against von 
Kluck and saved Manoury at 
a time of orisis.” And he 
gives good reason for his con- 
viotion. Many histories will 
be written of the war, and the 
final history will be read by 
none that is alive to-day. 
Bat in the meantime here is 
a story of forty days, which 
for vividness and vigour can- 
not be beaten, and which may 
confidently be commended to 
all our readers. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 








THE STORY OF OUR SUBMARINES.—IIL 


BY KLAXON. 


THE work of the submarines 
on the anti-submarine patrols, 
minelaying trips, &o., was 
useful, and at times exciting; 
but it must be remembered 
that the main duty of the 
fiotillas. lay in watching for 
the enemy’s fleet, and that 
this duty continued through- 
out the war. Boats ‘were 
stationed watching both the 
entrance to the Baltic and the 
several exits from the Bight 
right up to the date of the 
signing of the Armistice. For 
the first two years of the war 
the duty of these boats was 
to attack the enemy if seen, 
and to'signal afterwards that 
the enemy had been met, The 


signalling question then was 
& secondary consideration. 
The boats were considered less 
as scouts than as torpedo- 
boats, especially in view of 
the fact that in the early 
part of the war their wireless 


range was limited. When 
“E 23” (Lieut. -Commander 
Turner) torpedeed the West- 
falen in August 1916, he rose 
to the surface as the enemy 
drew out of sight and aig- 
nalled the enemy’s position to 
the Commander-in-Chief. It 
is true that no decisive result 
came of the signal, as the 
enemy turned home when 
barely clear of the Bight, and 
the Grand Fleet’s attempt to 
cut him off, as usually hap- 
pened, failed again; but that 
signal was the first clear 


“enemy report” given by a 
unit of the Bight Patrel. It 
was then that new long-range 
wireless sets were installed in 
all boats, amid the curses of 
the submarine officers, who at 
that date were distinctly 
narrow-minded on the question 
of how their boats could be 
most usefully employed. They 
looked upon it as a personal 
insult that their limited ac- 
commodation should be cut 
down by the extra instruments 
supplied, and also that (this 
was where the shoe pinched) 
their splendid independence on 
patrol should be lost to them 
now that. their lordships could 
call them up direct from the 
wireless at Whitehall. But 
they soon discovered that the 
idea was right, and that their 
loss of independence weighed 
nothing against the new 
strategio use which had been 
found for the submarine as 
a fleet scout. Orders were 
issued that the boats were on 
no account to fire at the 
enemy if he was seen coming 
out, until a wireless signal had 
been made to Commander-in- 
Chief. This, of course, implied 
that the boat could not attack 
the outward-bound High Sea 
Fleet at all, as the signal 
would have to be made from 
surface trim, and by the time 
it was acknowledged the 
chanee of a torpedo attack 
would have gone by. If the 
enemy was seen homeward 
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bound, the submarines were 
at liberty to fire at them; 
but outward-bound squadrons 
were safe from under-water 
attack, A submarine officer 
was heard to explain the 
reason for these orders by the 
light of his own logic: “The 
Commander-in-Chief won’t let 
us fire at them coming out, 
because he wants ’em for him- 
self, and thinks if we butt in 
it discourages them and they 
lose their enthusiasm; I sup- 
pose he’s right, but it. looks 
a bit selfish, . 

Daring the last two years 
of the war, the enemy gradu- 
ally discovered that such 
orders as these must have 
been given. The Naval 
Armistice Commission to 
Germany has heard some 
interesting sidelights on the 
war from the officers of the 
German Commission. A good 
deal of the information volun- 
teered has to be left uncon- 
firmed owing to the lack of 
opportunities fer checking it, 
but im oases where it can. be 
corroborated by our own in- 
formation, it can be seen that 
the Germans see no object 
now in concealment or perver- 
sion of facts. The following 
is from a German Commander, 
a dignified solemn -featured 
figure standing rigidly on the 
bridge of an Allied destroyer, 
his face turned to the bank 
of the Kiel Canal. that. slid 
past him—a man who felt 
clearly the disgrace and 
humiliation that had come 
upon his country :— 

“We wondered why, when 
we made an excursion, we were 
not fired at, We knew you 
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had submarines all round the 
Bight, and our ships even saw 
periscopes, but no torpedoes 
came. We thought after a 
while that it was an order,— 

that we were being watched 
and reported, but left un- 
molested till the Grand Fleet 
should come. I remember when 
we came out one night and 
we heard the wireless speak 
by Hiorn’s Reef. The operator 
heard it, but we could not 
block the signals. If we had 
blocked we would have been 
yet found—our position would 
have been known by _ the 
Directional Wireless in Eng- 
land. We heard him sending 
by full power, and by the 
nature of his signal (it was so 
short and quick) we knew the 
purport of it. Then we went 
en, but all the time we 
knew it. We knew that we 
might meet the Fleet. It is 
impossible to leave the Bight 
without being reported. Then 
on the return by Hiern’s Reef 
the torpedo came and the Moltke 
was hit. She was badly dam- 
aged, but we towed her in, 
I de! not know if it was the 
same submarine that saw us 

out, I do not think 80, 
You do not know? No? It 
was perhaps the same, but you 
had many boats patrolling. 
The Zeppelins claimed many to 
be sunk with bombs. It was 
not so? No? The flying men 
are all full of imagination. It 
is the vibration of the engines 
that affects the eyes. . 

“. ,. Yes, I was at the 
Skageraksclaght (the Jutland 
Battle)... We were not hit. 
Some ships were badly hit. 
One ship [probably the Seydlite 
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—Author] had an artillery 
officer on board. It was his 
holiday, and he spent it on 
board her with his friend. He 
said after that he would prefer 
@ year on the Western Front 
to twenty minutes’ naval bom- 
bardment. The doctors were 
all killed and the ship was on 
fire. The shells came into both 
casualty stations. Did many 
English ships receive hits from 
torpedoes? The Marlborough 
only? That is strange, for we 
fired many. Yes, the Emperor 
said it was a victory, but if 
it had been a victory we would 
have known it without his 
having to tell us so. The 
sailors were not persuaded 
—A 

(I seem to be quoting ir- 
relevant matter here, but Ger- 
man mentality at any rate 
bears on the submarine subject, 
even if indirectly.) 

“¢. . . The Tiger is not sunk? 
No? We thought not—we 
heard later that it was a 
dummy Tiger that was tor- 
pedoed. We were sure before 
that it was the real ship that 
sank, and the officer that fired 
was decorated. It is all right, 
because since then he has earned 
the decoration for other things, 
so that he does not mind. A 
lot of things we did not under- 
stand forlong. Oursubmarines 
have seen your K-boats at sea. 
They saw them through the 
periscope, and could read the 
numbers, but they said they 
must be fast submarine- 
hunters, like the Americans 
were written to be building. 
Then one day a U-boat saw 
through his periscope a K-boat 
steaming, and then in one 
minute the K was submerged, 
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so we knew it was really a 
submarine. What was the 
submarine that torpedoed the 
U 51 in the mouth of the 
Jahde river? That was a fine 
attack. The U-boat was not 
yet out of the river on its 
voyage. Did the English boat 
get home? Yes. I am glad— 
she had many depth-charges to 
face, Your mine-laying sub- 
marines were dangerous. They 
had a trick of following our 
mine-sweeping boats up the 
channel. They did not lay 
mines until the channel was 
swept and reported free, It 
was well organised .. . and 
also the submarine that struck 
the mine and yet got back. 
The captain of her is to be 
congratulated ; we heard of it 
and we thought she was very 
lucky —I think it was at 
Amrum bank she struck the 
mine, I think it was an 
English mine; one of our mines 
would have put her in pieces, 
I do not know why the Heli- 
goland trawlers did not see her 
as she was passing home to 
England... .” 

I must just hark back to 
the question of the U-boat here, 
as the Inspection Commissions 
in Germany that are seeing toe 
the handing over or destruction 
of the U-boats bring back their 
reports here, and their reports 
are full of interest, though 
perhaps they contain - little 
that is news to the Admiralty. 
There are now 135 German 
submarines in England, and 
there are more to come yet. 
The building-yards ef Ger- 
many show that a huge effort 
was to have been made along 
the lines of submarine war in 
the spring and summer of 
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1919. Every available yard 
was working at full power at 
the date of the cessation of 
hostilities, and the work was 
almost entirely on submarine 
construction. The only other 
work being done was on new 
and more powerful destroyers 
and on standard merchant 
ships—the latter for after- 
the-war reconstruction. Yards 
that had never before done 
warship work of any kind 
were fully employed on build- 
ing small submarines, The 
big yards were given all the 
new submarine-cruiser work 
todo, The submarine cruisers 
were a comparative failure on 
trials, as were also the big 
submarine mine-layers of the 
U-118 class; this must have 
been a sad disappointment to 
the enemy, as one can judge 
by the number of big boats 
preparing that he had set 
his heart on a campaign of 
thorough frightfulness on the 
American coast in the spring. 
Work on the new big surface 
ships had stopped in the spring 
of 1918, partly owing to the 
shortage of nickel and chiefly 
owing to their whole stake 
having been put on snb- 
marines and not on the Fleet. 
The German mentality never 
seems to have the 
fundamental rule of sea-fight- 
ing—that commerce - destruc- 
tion will never win a war, and 
that only the defeat or mastery 
of the main enemy fleet can 
bring command of the sea. 
Such yards as the two at 
Hamburg (Vulcan and Blohm 
& Voss) are typical of the 
method of construction. On 
November 11 these two yards 
had seventy-two submarines 
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under construction. At the 
same time at Blohm & Voss’s 
yard the battle-cruiser Mac- 
kensen lay abandoned in the 
water just as she had been 
launched in the spring of 
1918, and the battleship Hrsaiz 
Worth lay half-finished on the 
building-slip, The submarines 
were on the slips in rows— 
each row representing a group 
of perhaps seven boats of the 
same class. Lying alongside 
each rew were parts and fit- 
tings waiting to be built in: 
for instance, seven bows (com- 
plete with sterns and torpedo- 
tube pads), seven sterns (com- 
plete with hydroplane-guards, 
&o,), seven bow top-strakes, 
seven stern top-strakes, &o.— 
in fact, ene was reminded 
strongly of what one had 
heard of American motor-car 
factories. The whole idea was 
of quick and standardised pro- 
duction, and the two points 
that occurred at once to the 
observer were—‘ There would 
have been a deuce of a rush 
of new stuff into commission 
in the spring,” and then, “ How 
on earth were they going to 
provide skilled crews for such 
a lot of boats all at once?” 
The latter question is still 
difficult to answer, even if one 
takes into account a 
of “compulsory volunteering,” 
and also the fact that stand- 
ardised boats can be. worked 
by standardised and partly- 
trained men, What it would 
have come to was indicated by 
the trend of U-boat war results 
in 1918. It would have implied 
a good deal of real work being 
performed by a few experienced 
and trained crews, and a lot 
ef blank trips and half-hearted 
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performances by a mass of 
other crews, the mortality 
among the latter rising to a 
terrible percentage. It will 


always be the same; a good 
personnel will do well in any 
boat—a bad personnel will do 
badly, however good the boat 
is. 


In the remarks quoted from 
a German officer, I have re- 
ferred to three incidents in 
connection with the activities 
of our own submarines, I will 
give them in their order, as 
they appeared te the officers 
concerned. It was “HE 42” 
(Lieutenant C. Allen) that met 
the German battle-cruisers on 
the 25th April 1918, and, the 
enemy being homeward bound, 
fired a torpedo into the Moltke 
as she passed Hiorn’s Reef :— 


“a.m. 0630. While on surface, 
sighted hostile seaplane—high up, 
but close. 

“Dived to 60 feet (4 bombs). Sur- 
faced for observations. Saw smoke 
bearing N.E. Dived. 

“ Sighted a battle-cruiser escorted 
by three torpedo- boats. Altered 
course, and proceeded utmost speed 
to attack. Fired starboard bow tube 
(quarter shot). Range 2000-2500 
yards, Heard sound of explosion a 
long way off—possible hit.” 

(The “ possible hit,” as a matter of 
faet, caused the Moltke to be towed 
im a very precarious condition all the 
way home.) 

“About 5 depth-charges and 20 
lance- bombs were dropped at me 
after the shot. Courses as requisite 
for getting clear.” 


The next incident, of the 
attack in the Weser river, 
has a story behind it. 

Lieut. Varley (“H 5”) re- 
ports as follows :— 


“ith July 1916: Fixed by Ter- 
schelling Light. Proceeded towards 
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Ems.’ (At this moment “ H 5,” being 
bored with the patrol billet as- 
signed to her, and thirsting for 
trouble, left her patrol to see what 
was going on in Germany—Author.) 

“12th July, 2 am.: Dived off 
Borkum. 10.25 p.m: dived to 
avoid destroyer. 10.50: surface, pro- 
2 east, sighted enemy patrol 
vessel, but steamed round her with- 
out being seen. 

“13th July, 1 am: Sighted 
Wangeroog and Rote Land *8 
9.58 p.m.: sighted destroyer about 
2 miles N.W. from Aussen Jahde 
Lightship. 

“4th July, 12.34 am.: Dived— 
several destroyers of G 101 class 
in sight. Attacked same. 10 am: 
sighted hostile submarine—attacked 
same. Torpedoed submarine with 
one torpedo ——— Surface to 
look for survivors. as put down 
immediately by destroyer, who opened 
fire. 10.41: altered course N., and 
went to bottom in 18 fathoms. 
Heard loud explosion. Destroyers 
sweeping for us all day. 

“During my attack there was 
just enough sea to, make depth- 

eeping difficult, I fired two tor- 
pedoes, allowing 10 knots speed. 
One torpedo hit just before conning- 
tower. 

“ Previous to this, on the 12th, the 
periscope had, become very stiff to 
turn, and would not lower as far 
as the jumping-wire. During dark 
hours I endeavoured to rectify same, 
but while doing so was forced to 
dive, and so lost all the tools and 
parts of the centre bush, which left 
the periscope in the same condition 
throughout the trip. While attack- 
ing, it took two men besides myself 
to turn the perisco For this 
reason I did not think it advisable 
to attack the destroyers after having 
sunk the submarine. After 
ing submarine, I proceeded four miles 
north, and lay on the bottom in 18 
fathoms. Many vessels were heard 
in close proximity. Several explo- 
sions, one very heavy one. On one 
occasion & sweep-wire scraped the 
whole length of the boat along the 
port side, and a vessel was heard to 
pass directly overhead. 

I very much regret to report my 
slight transgression from orders. . . .” 
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The Navy, hewever, takes 
no cognisance of zeal, if mis- 
placed, There is a story of a 
sailor of the Napoleonic wars 
who took a fort from the 
French single- handed. The 
resultant row with his Com- 
manding Officer, who had 
been waiting seme hours with 
all his men drawn up in order 
to carry out that identical 
duty in due military form, 
caused him to remark that 
‘‘ He'd never take another fort 
for them as long as he lived.” 
The captain of the Maidstone, 
as is the way of the Service, 
shielded his subordinate from 
the wrath of My Lords, who 
were naturally aghast at an 
officer having left his assigned 
patrol area; but having taken 
the responsibility for the fault 
of his bull-terrier, he proceeded 
to lay inte him thoroughly 
himself, while commenting 
publicly as follows :— 


Lieutenant Varley is a very able 
and gallant submarine officer, and 
although there is no possible excuse 
for his having disregarded his orders 
and proceeded to the Weser, it is sub- 
mitted that his skilful and successful 
attack on the German submarine, in 
spite of a defective periscope, and his 
subsequent conduct, especially during 
the critical time when he was bei 
swept for by destroyers with explo- 
sivé sweeps, may be taken into con- 
sideration.” 


It was, however, year be- 
fore Lieutenant Varley was 
decorated for this action, 
My Lords deciding that after 
that interval the example 
he had created would be for- 
gotten, 

I have mentioned the ques- 
tion of our own boats’ experi- 
ences of depth-charges. A few 
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instances of both English and 
German anti-submarine straf- 
ing may be of interest. At 
the beginning of the war the 
German depth-charge was a 
thing of contempt, and its 
English counterpart was nearly 
as useless. Submarines were 
sunk in those days by what 
might be called “accidental ”’ 
methods, The boat either 
made a mistake and was then 
rammed or destroyed by gun- 
fire, or else it met a mine or 
ran into nets. Depth-charges 
were not big enough to be 
dangerous, and it was not re- 
alised that even a big depth- 
charge must explode very close 
to the boat’s hull before actual 
damage is caused. Moral 
effect is, of course, a different 
thing: there is a case of a 
U-boat surrendering as a re- 
sult of one rivet having been 
knocked out of her hull by a 
comparatively distant explo- 
sion. That, of course, is a 
matter of personnel; and the 
depth-charges we used often 
had a remarkable effect, al- 
though no structural damage 
whatever had been caused by 
them. When our big depth- 
charges were first supplied, 
patrol boats and destroyers 
earried but few ef them and 
were expected to be sparing in 
their use—in fact, they were 
not supposed to use them un- 
less a fair chance was seen of 
an almost direct hit. Later, 
in 1917, the supply exceeded 
the demand—at least the de- 
mand on the previous scale— 
and anti-submarine vessels 
were supplied with just as 
many as they could comfort- 
ably stow on their decks; 
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while orders were issued that 
any patch of water in which 
there was the faintest pos- 
sibility or suspicion of a 
U-boat being present was to 
be sprinkled with depth- 
charges until there was no 
possibility of anything intact 
remaining in range. It is a 
feature of life in submarines 
that one always gives the 
hunters credit for seeing more 
than they do see: one watches 
a Zeppelin through the peri- 
scope—a Zeppelin cruising at 
perhaps five miles’ range away 
—and one feels a sort of shrink- 
ing and an inclination to slip 
down to ninety feet or so for 
a spell in the certainty that 
one’s periscope must have been 
seen. Of course it hasn’t, and 
it probably won't be. One 
meets a dark shape at night, 
and one does a “crash dive ” at 
once, heaving a sigh of relief 
as one sees the gauge show 
sixty feet. One forgets that 
a submarine, besides being a 
much smaller mark te see at 
night, keeps in all probability a 
far better look-out than any 
other class ef vessel. In the 
same way, the explosion of a 
depth-charge usually sounds 
closer than it is, and the sub- 
marine officer is inclined to 
jump to the conclusion that it 
is directly aimed at him or at 
some indication of his wake. 
As a matter of fact it is more 
probably aimed at an oil-patch 
or a piece of drift-wood some 
half-mile off, and the ship drop- 
ping it has no real knowledge 
of the submarine’s proximity 
at all. 

One German U-boat officer 
stated that in his last five trips 
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he had heard an average of 
150 charges per trip exploded 
in his vicinity. It is probable 
that only a small percentage 
of these were dropped on clear 
knowledge of his presence, 
Being an officer of good morale 
this profusion had not werried 
him, but with a less experi- 
enced captain some direct 
results would probably have 
been gained. 

In the notes taken from the 
conversation of the German 
officers, the case of the English 
boat that met a mine at Amrum 
Bank is mentioned. The case 
provides a good illustration of 
what a direot hit, even by a 
full-sized mine, will not do, 
when the morale of officers and 
men is of the ideal standard, 
which every submarine service 
tries to obtain. (I keep refer- 
ring to “English boats”; in 
this case I mean by that that 
the captain was Canadian, 
and most ef the rest of the 
crew Scotch or Colonial.) The 
report is written by the captain 
of the Maidstone. 


“Submarine ‘H 8 (Lieut.-Com 
mander B. L. Johnson, R.N.R.), when 
diving at 60 ft. off Ameland Gat on 
March 22, 1916—heard a slight scrap- 
ing noise forward, which was fol- 
lowed by a violent explosion. The 
submarine immediately sank by the 
bows and struck the bottom at 85 
ft. with an inclination of 25° or 30°. 
... The captain reports that al- 
though it appeared obvious to all 
that the boat was lost, the officers 
and entire crew proceeded to their 
stations without any signs of excite- 
ment, and all orders were carried out 
promptly and correctly. I would 
submit that such conduct, in the face 
of apparent certain death, is an ex- 
ample of which the whole Service 


may be proud. 
@ Motors were put to full speed 
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astern, and Nos. 2 and 3 ballast- 
tanks were blown—No. 1 being found 
open to the sea. The submarine 


en came to the surface. Fuel was 
then blown, and after some tempor- 
ary repairs had been made course 
was * for Terschelling, and then 
Harwic 

“The to ‘H 8’ is serious, 
the mine having exploded against the 
starboard forward hydroplane. Both 
forward hydroplanes and the bow-ca 
are gone ; the upper of the hu 
in that vicinity as well as both star- 
board torpedo-tubes are wrecked. 
All bulkheads appear to be strained, 
but luckily the one near the rear of 
the torpedo-tubes, although leaking, 
did not give way... .” 


This boat came out of the 
Bight and back to Harwich at 
slow speed ox the surface and 
with a large part >f her for- 
ward buoyancy destroyed, The 
luck that watches over the 
competent took her back un- 
molested by the enemy There 
is @ case where the run back 
of a damaged boat was per- 
formed over a yet greater dis- 
tance through enemy waters. 

On the 21st June 1915 sub- 
marine “8 1  (Lieut.-Com- 
mander Kellett) wa: ten miles 
north of MHeligsiand. She 
dived during the day on several 
occasions, owing to sighting 
one Zeppelin, one seaplane, 
nineteen trawlers (sweeping in 
lines), and she also attacked, 
fired at, and missed a de- 
stroyer. Her port engine then 
broke down completely. On 
the 22nd, by Hiorn’s Reef Light 
vessel, she sighted a Zeppelin 
and a Parseval. She worked 
on engine defects all day while 
diving. 

On the 23rd the starboard 
engine broke down completely, 
and she continued to work on 
defects. A Zeppelin was in 
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sight nearly all day. On the 
24th she captured the German 
trawler Ost, She put.a prize 
crew of five hands with Lieu- 
tenant Kennedy on board, 
passed a tow-rope over, and 
started back to Yarmouth. On 
the 25th the trawler’s engine 
broke down, “S 1’s” orew re- 
fitted the HP piston, cross- 
heads and crankhead bearings, 
and at four knots speed the 
strange precession proceeded 
on out of the Bight. On the 
26th they stopped to refit the 
trawler’s L.P. cylinder (they 
must have been by this time 
thoroughly sick and tired of 
engines and all to do with 
them), and proceeded. On the 
27th June they made a trium- 
phant arrival. 

There seems to be a special 
providence that watches over 
people who won’t admit defeat. 
I don’t know about faith mov- 
ing mountains, but (I’m sorry 
to have to use the word, but 
my vocabulary is limited) it 
was “guts” that brought 
“H 8” and “§S 1” 
safely. 

Getting back to the question 
of depth-charges—one may 
pass over the little explosive 
sweep-charges used by the 
Germans early in the war. 
They were more like squibs 
than anything else. The Zep- 
pelin bombs were noisy, but 
burst on the surface only, and 
so were innocuous to a boat 
below 30 or 40 feet depth. 
Later on, in 1917, the Ger- 
mans began te use depth- 
charges in their destroyers 
and patrol boats; but these 
weapons were not only too 
light for useful results to be 


home 
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from them, but were 
also dropped too vaguely and 
inaccurately for our boats to 
have much regpect for them. 
I will quote seme recent 
cases which refer to the best 
depth-charges the enemy pro- 
duced during the war :— 


‘* Midnight, Oct: 2nd, 1918 ; ‘ L185’ 
(Lieut.-Commander Ward): Vessel, ap- 
ntly T. B.D., appeared suddenly on 
port beam, distant 100 yards. Dived 
to 60 feet. Vessel ed overhead 
(turbine engine). Heard two loud 
explosions in quick succession.” 
‘7.45 am., March 24th, 1918; 
*E 44’ (Lieut. Venning) : Five battle- 
ships (apparently * aiser class) neg 
a destroyer (the latter zi i 
Turned to attack on —— The 
destroyer turned towards me and 
fired a white Very’s light. His range 
was about 2000 and the big ships 4000 
yards. All ships then altered course. 
7.50 a.m; dived at full speed, Hit 
bottom hard at 64 feet, and pro- 
ceeded along bottom at full — 
7.53: one depth-charge exploded 
astern. 7.55: another depth-charge 
exploded astern. I stopped engines. 
8.5 a.m.: went ahead 6 knots. 8.10: 
destroyer passed overhead, and the 
sweep-wire was heard scraping over 
the ‘jumping wire.’ 9.30 a.m.: eased 
to four knots. Sounds of propellers 
died away. Under-water es 
were heard at intervals till 11 a.m.” 


If this chance had been 
given, in such shoal water, 
to a British destroyer screen, 
the submarine would certainly 
not have been so calm about it. 

There are some first-hand 
reports on our own depth- 
charges :— 

Submarine “D 7,” February 
10th, 1918 (Lieut. Tweedy), 


suddenly sighted H.M.S. Peli- 
can through her periscope. 
She increased te full speed 
and went down deeper, alter- 
ing course from north to 
west. 
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“3.48 p.m.: First explosion oc- 
curred, loud and violent, but no 
damage or inconvenience. Very 
shortly afterwards a second explosion. 
This was considerably more violent, 
shattering several lights and floodin 
the after-periscope. Heavy shock 
throughout the boat, but no serious 
age. Order was given to ‘blow 
externals.’ While rising, a third ex- 
plosion occurred of about the same 
intensity as the first. On breaking 
surface made recognition signals. . . .” 


The comment of authority on 
the incident blandly points out 
that by more accurate judging 
of speeds, distances, &o., the 
estimated distance of 150 yards 
between “D7” and the second 
depth - charge could have 
been much reduced and better 
results obtained. There is, of 
course, no hint that the de- 
stroyer was te blame in the 
matter of recognition, In all 
these cases it is the destroyer’s 
duty to take it for granted 
that any periscope is hostile, 
and the comments on these 
reports usually show some 
sympathy with the surface 
ship’s natural disappointment 
at finding she has attacked 
one of her own side. 

On 29th Feb. 1918, sub- 
marine “L2” (Lieut.-Com- 
mander Acworth) had a similar 
experience, which had very little 
that was amusing about it. 
Her opponents were the United 
States’ destroyers Paulding, 
Davis, and Trippe. 

“ . . . I lowered periscope and 
dived to 90 feet. Gun-shots being 
heard, I proceeded at full speed to 
200 feet, at which depth the first 
heavy depth-charge exploded, and at 
the same time the after-hydroplanes 
jammed hard-u We now took a 
tremendous inclination by the stern, 
the tail touching bottom at 300 feet. 

“ Four more very heavy explosions 
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shook the boat. ight flashes were 
seen in the boat, and she was at an 


angle of 45°, bow up. We were 
unable to correct this trim with the 
forward — ——— so I gave the 
order to blow Nos, 5.and 6. This 
order was promptly obeyed, and the 
boat slowly commenced to rise, but 
at a tremendous angle. On break- 
ing surface three destroyers opened 
a hot fire on us at a range of 
1000 yards—one shot striking the 
pressure-hull just abaft the conning- 
tower. ition signals were 
made, and White Ensign waved, 
when firing ceased.” 


The American destroyers 
had sighted the top of the 
conning-tower of “L2” as 
she “ broke surface,” diving in 
the rough swell. The sub- 
marine authorities comment 
on the incident as follows: 
“In view of the small amount 
of conning-tower exposed and 
the distance at which it was 
sighted, it is submitted that 
these vessels made a most 
remarkably efficient attack.” 

It is curious that both Brit- 
ish and German submarine 
officers have the same opinion 
of aircraft as anti-submarine 
weapons, Oar boats looked on 
Zeppelins as scouts only—as 
bombers they could be prac- 
tically neglected. The German 
seaplanes became dangerous 
towards the end of the war 
from the fact that they carried 
machine-guns: their bombs 
were trifling affairs. But any 
aircraft might lecate a boat on 
patrol, and then the boat ey 
just as well not be there, 
cause no target worth a torpedo 
would foolish enough to 


come within range of her, once 

the warning had; been given. 

Similarly, the Germans stated 

that what they disliked most 
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in the Irish Sea area were the 
airships and seaplanes that 
were always passing over them. 
They did not fear the bombs 
these craft carried, but they 
did dislike having their own 
position continually reported 
to the surface patrols, who, as 
& result, gave them little rest. 
There is no doubt that the 
morale of submarine personnel 
is much affected by continual 
nerve-strain, Fora man to be 
able to keep up a long patrol 
and retain his full faculties 
he must have some part of the 
day er night free from worry, 
even if it is only a couple of 
hours during which he may 
feel safe from aggression, In 
the Heligoland Bight it was a 
tremendous relief to be able, at 
the end of a harassing day, to 
sink to the bottom and retire 
from the war fer a few hours. 
The sense of relief and re- 
laxation was extraordinarily 
grateful. It must be remem- 
bered that, even if nothing is in 
sight through the periscope, 
the officers and crew have still 
at the back of their minds the 
recollection of the number of 
boats which have _ been lost, 
presumably by mines, in the 
Bight, and of whose fate no 
explanation has ever been forth- 
coming. If a submarine can 
be given no rest, day or night, 
from the ever-present fear of 
death, she is soon in & state 
when over-tired nerves. will 
infallibly commit some. mis- 
take which will make her an 
easier victim. In this connec- 
tion airoraft may be described 
as an infernal nuisance, You 
never can be certain if they 
have seen you or * and the 
P 
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teadency is to take it for 
granted that they have done 
so, If you are then in enemy 
waters you must be on the gu 
vive for being hunted by the 
usual methods; if not in actual 
enemy local waters, you feel 
that your chance of a target 
has gone for the day, and that 
even if a target does come by, 
she will be well protected and 
on the look-out for periscopes. 
Oa the whole, however, the 
German aircraft did not do 
much, and they eertainly did not 
make the British submarines 
nervous: The game, in fact, 
rather worked the other way, 
as far as the Zeppelins were 
concerned; It was easy to 
work out (the German being 
of a methodical and regular 
nature), from the continued 
reports by our boats of ‘the 
times and rendezvous of Zep- 
pelin patrols, just where a 
Zeppelin might be expected to 
be found, and the resultant 
action by our own aircraft 
brought two of these huge 
sea-scouts down in flames. It 
should be mentioned that our 
boats are supplied with “sky- 
searcher ” periscopes, which can 
either sweep the horizon or 
swivel so as to watch the 
motions of anything from the 
horizontal plane up to’ the 
zenith. A seaplane isa dif- 
ferent proposition. Submarine 
“C 25” was attacked by five 
German seaplanes off Harwich 
on 6th July 1918. Several 
thousand rounds of machine- 
gun ammunition were fired at 
her and a number of ‘bombs 
dropped. The bombs,’ even 
when they hit direot, did very 
little damage, being of pro- 
bably not more than 10 Ib. 
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weight. The incendiary bullets 
from the machine-guns, how- 
ever, killed the captain (Lieu- 
tenant Bell) and five men, who 
from a position on the bridge 
were trying to drive off the 
enemy with a Lewis gun. As 
the incident occurred close to 
the English coast, the success 
of the enemy on this occasion 
may be put down to the fact 
that. the submarine, under the 
impression that the aircraft 
must be friendly, made no 
attempt to dive until the burst- 
ing of a couple of bombs on her 
hull rendered her incapable of 
submerging. 

Seaplanes have the advan- 
tage of attack in that they are 
able, on sighting a submarine 
on the surface, to come down 
volplane from the clouds, the 
first intimation of their pres- 
ence being given by the rear 
of their engines as they level 
off close overhead. Submarine 
“i 4” was nearly caught in 
this way once near Hiorn’s 
Reef.’ She had just come to 
the ‘surface for @ look round 
and to get latitude observa- 
tions. Lieut.-Commander Teni- 
son, her captain, was sitting 
comfortably on the bridge-rail 
while the tanks were being 
blown below in order to give 
the boat convenient buoyancy. 
The seaplane had dived down 
on him ‘in the path of the sun, 
andthe rip r.r.rip-room of the 
switched-on engines 200 yards 
away brought Tenison to his 
feet with a jump. He realised 
instantly that there was no 
time to get under before the 
enemy ‘could let go his bombs 
—the change from blowing to 
flooding tanks would take far 
more than the usual 30 seconds 
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which suffices to submerge a 
boat under normal conditions. 
He reached down, pressed the 
button of the “diving-hooter,”’ 
and then stood up and en- 
thusiastically waved his cap 
to the seaplane pilot. The 
pilot shot past at a few yards’ 
range, giving a half-hearted 
wave in return, as a man re- 
sponds to a perfect stranger 
who salutes him in the street. 
As the machine passed, Tenison 
jamped down below and pulled 
the lid to: the short delay had 
been enough for the blows to 
be shut off and the vents to be 
thrown open, and the boat was 
starting under. Through the 
periscope, before the hull was 
down, he saw the machine turn 
ahead of him, coming round on 
a wing-tip, and evidently now 
fully awake to the situation. 
The boat drove under, and at 
eighteen feet three bombs 


burst on the surface in quick 
succession over the forepart 
of the hull. Being the usual 
small bombs no damage was 
done, but had they struck the 
hull while it was still above 
water the chances for “E 4” 


would have been poor. It. is 
quite possible that the German 
pilot has not to this day seen 
anything amusing in the in- 
cident, 

Although Zeppelins did not, 
as far as is known, cause our 
submarines any damage by 
bombiag or other aggressive 
action, ‘they were a great 
nuisance, in that they often 
caused delay to the boats on 
passage to their areas. . One 
had to dive in order to avoid 
being reported; and it was 
aggravating to be kept under 
by a great silver brute which 
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appeared to have nothing bet- 
ter to do than to cruise sim- 
lessly round in a five-mile 
circle overhead. It was there- 
fore a great relief when a 
chance occurred for s boat to 
get her own back and square 
accounts a little. On the 
9th May 1916, at 9.30 a.m, 
“EK 31” (Lieut. - Com- 
mander Fielman) observed a 
Zeppelin in difficulties, ap- 
parently sinking towards the 
water. The airship was‘ L 7,” 
which had been uncer fire, and 
had received damage from eur 
light-cruiser forces. She set- 
tled down till the gondolas 
touched, and started to 
“taxi” towards home. “E31” 
rose ahead of her and epened 
fire with a bow gun. On the 
third hit the Zeppelin burst 
into flames, and disappeared 
in thirty seconds or so. Seven 
survivors were picked up, and 
“E31” dived again and pro- 
ceeded on towards Harwich. 
At midnight a German four- 
funnelled cruiser was seen 
coming right at them, and 
barely 200 yards away on the 
starboard bow. Lieutenant 
Love, R.N.R., officer of the 
watch, acted swiftly. He put 
the helm hard a-starboard and 
rang the diving alarm, The 
cruiser was pretty smart in her 
actions also. She ported her 
helm to ram; but “E: 31,” 
being inside her turning circle, 
was missed by fifty yards. As 
she passed, she switehed on 

ights and opened “‘in- 
dependent fire” (ce, “fire as 
fast as you can and as often 
as possible at whatever you 
can see of the target”). One 
5°9 shell hit the submarine’s 
forward upper structure two 
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feet above the hull, bat did 
not explede. As the gauge 
reached sixty feet, “E 31” 
heard the cruiser pass over- 
head. It is understood that 
the seven Zeppelin prisoners 
observed, as the boat levelled 
off at the bottom te wait fer 
quieter times overhead, that 
it was a rotten war anyway, 
and that they would be glad 
when it was over. 

One thing which the sub- 
marine service in war-time 
seems to engender, is extra- 
ordinary impudence towards 
the enemy. This state of mind 
is based partly on contempt 
and partly on complete confi- 
dence in one’s crew and boat. 
At the beginning of the war it 
was a marked feature in the 
work of our boats; but later on, 
when the watching patrol was 
established, things had to be 
taken more seriously, because 
it was inadvisable for the 
presence of boats in the patrol 
areas to be known of by the 
enemy. There are several in- 
stances which will illustrate 
the mental attitude of our 
officers towards their foes be- 
fore the patrol-ring was for- 
mally established round the 
Bight. I would instance 
“EK 5” (Lieutenant - Com- 
mander Benning), who, on the 
16th August 1915, seeing a 
German destreyer about four 
miles off, near the mouth of 
the Elbe, came to the sur- 
face and opened the cenning- 
tower hatch “to attract her.” 
The attraction was apparently 
sufficient, as the destr 
charged at full speed. “E 5” 
dived, turned outwards, and 
then, swinging in again, fired 
a torpedo as the enemy rushed 
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past, The destroyer, the sea 
being very smooth, saw the 
firing-splash, and, by putting 
her helm hard a-port, dodged 
the . She then ceased 
to be “attracted,” and de- 
parted hurriedly. 

The island of Heligoland 
has been a wonderful source 
of inspiration to the news- 
papers throughout the war. 
It has been described as being 
the strategic pivot of the North 

and as the heavily-forti- 
fied base of the High Sea Fleet. 
The importance of the place 
may be better gauged if it is 
explained that it has just about 
the fighting value that an 
eld battleship would have if 
moored out head and stern on 
the shoal, but with the dis- 
advantage of the guns being 
unable to obtain “all-round” 
training. The harbour has 
only enough depth of water 
for trawlers and torpedo-boats ; 
the High Sea Fleet couldn’t 
get in if it wished to. If we 
had had possession of it instead 
of the enemy, we would have 
lest heavily in trying to keep 
it, Our position there would 
have been rather as if the 
Germans had tried to held the 
Shipwash Light veseel off Har- 
wich ; it would have been too 
exciting for words. At any 
rate Heligoland is not a sub- 
marine base, and as long as 
there are far better bases on 
the mainland, it is not likely 
to be used for that purpose. I 
have heard it stated that U- 
boats use the island as an 
“advanced. port” which al- 
lowed them to shorten their 
journeys out on patrol. Such 
use of the island would shorten 


a voyage by some thirty miles, 
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but when the voyage implies 
a mileage of perhaps 6000, 
a matter of thirty is hardly 
worth noticing, Frem our 
submarines point of view the 
place was useful to take bear- 
ings of and to fix position on, 
_and except for navigational 

purposes they took little in- 
terest in it,—so little, in fact, 
that “E 2” (Lieut.-Cemmander 
Stocks), when she ran aground 
there, barely referred to the 
incident in her log, Sub- 
marines are delightful things 
to navigate in, A surface ship 
has a certain fixed draught, 
and she has to keep that figure 
always before her mind’s eye. 
A submarine never approaches 
the coast or navigates in thick 
weather, unless trimmed down 
until she is drawing several 


feet more than usual. When good 


in this condition a meeting 
with the shore does not matter 


much. If she slides up on the 
land, she blows her tanks and 
slides off again, so that ground- 
ing in a submarine comes to be 


looked on as a very ordinary 
and matter-of-fact sort of 
business. ‘Hi 2” was cruising 
in a fog in the Bight, and 
was trimmed down in ease of 
accidents, when she came well 
on to the beach under the 
western cliffs of Heligoland,— 
she was so close to the gun- 
emplacement that the guns 
could not be depressed enough 
to bear on her, which was cer- 
tainly fortunate. The Germans 
were very agitated. They ran 
about, hailing and bellowing 
at her and working themselves 
up to a great state of mind. 
“KE 2,” however, blew her 
tanks out and backed off; 
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as she did so a torpedo-boat 
arrived and opened fire on her. 
“E 2,” finding salvos falling 
close aboard of her, decided 
that there was hardly time to 
turn round and depart sub- 
merged in the usual way, so 
she continued to go astern, 
and, reversing the hydroplanes, 
dived off backwards—none of 
the shots hitting her; and, in 
fact, the accurate estimation 
of deflection by the torpedo- 
boat, in view of “ E 2’s” squid- 
like action, must have been 
difficult. 

A matter that caused a good 
deal of amusement to our sub- 
marine service throughout the 
war, and which probably made 
the Germans laugh also, was 
the great “petrol myth.” It 
is a story which is at least as 
as the Russian troops 
that travelled through Eng- 
land. Every part of the coast 
was reported to be the scene of 
mysterious rendezvous bet ween 
U-boats and German spies, 
and at these meetings petrol 
cans changed hands—the U- 
boats taking the full tins, and 
the spy, presumably, insisting 
on getting the empty tins back, 
or else the sum of two shillings 
each in lieu. Heaven knows 
who invented the story, but it 
sounds like a “leg-pull,” which 
had got out of hand and spread 
like a disease. For one thing, 
submarines don’t use petrol— 
they use Diesel engines and 
heavy oil. For another thing, 
a submarine, depending on her 
size, carries from 30 to 300 
tons of fuel in her tanks. If a 
wicked German spy ——— 
enough to take a couple of tins 
of * aboard a U-boat, 





he would, presuming that the 
captain owned a motor bicycle, 
be gladly welcomed; but his 
gift would hardly add to the 
radius of action of the boat. 
A submarine can keep the sea 
longer than a surface ship ean, 
and has a much longer radius of 
action—the heavy-oil engine is 
economical and efficient, and 
such things as special fuel- 
carrying tenders or submerged 
fuel-tanks are unnecessary 
luxuries. It is true that 
U-boats used on occasions 
the little creeks and bays ‘of 
Scotland and the Orkneys to 
shelter in, and in fact one 
boat landed some men on one 
of the smaller Orkney islands 
and stole half a dozen sheep; 
but such: exploits are more 
matters of amusement than 
business: Our boats in the 


Bight used to shoot duck oo- 
casionally (and the Frisian 


Islands are a paradise for 
wild-fowl shooters in January 
—the birds are to be seen in 
thousands at a time), and if 
there had been anything else 
worth stealing on the very un- 
inviting and ugly German 
coast, I’m certain that nothing 
but the innate honesty of our 
submarine officers would have 
prevented them from getting it. 

As for the German spy 
soares, the Germans had a 
similar experience at the be- 
ginning of the war. Quite a 
number of perfectly good Huns 
were shot by enthusiastic 
amateur sentries, and the 
patriotic citizen felt it a duty 
to let cff what firearms he had 
at any car which drove fast 
after dark; or which showed 
strong lights. The rumours 
of communication between 
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U-boats and spies on the 
coasts of Great Britain con- 
tinued throughout the war, 
while all the time the rea) 
German spies continued to 
send their reports by letters, 
and the N.I.D. continued to 
open the letters and substitute 
their own versions of the news, 
The fact is, very little informa. 
tion got away to Germany ex. 
cept through the newspapers. 
This country has the disad- 
vantage, from an enemy spy’s 
point of view, of being an 
island ; Germany has a neutral 
country on each side of her: 
as a result, when the Armistice 
came, the Germans could give 
us little news about their Navy, 
—everything of interest about 
it was already known at our 
Admiralty. There were some 
other widely believed ‘‘facts” 
about submarines which are 
dying a veryslow death. They 
mostly came from the brains of 
the Press naval correspondents. 
One was that s submarine 
could not keep the sea more 
than a day or two. Of course, 
long before the war, even our 
little C-class boats were spend- 
ing ten days at sea on man- 
couvres. The first long trip of 
the war was “Ei1l’s”’ thirty- 
one days in the Sea of Marmora. 
Again, it was solemnly proved 
when the Hogue, Cressy, and 
Aboukir were sunk, that mere 
than one U-boat must have 
been present, “as a submarine 
cannot reload under water.” 
I am mentioning these things, 
as it has been a matter of sur- 
prise to the submarine ser- 
vices of all navies that the 
boats have been looked on as 
new 4rrivals, and as weapons 
which were completely new 
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and untried in 1914, The fact 
is, the submarine “arrived” 
long before the war, and has 
been used in annual manceuvres 
in our Navy since 1904.. The 
first successful submarine 
attack, it should be noted, was 
- by the Confederate submersible 
which sank the Housatonic in 
the American Civil War—some 
fifty-seven years ago, 

There is no doubt that the 
German submarine — service 
had everything in its favour. 
They had targets in plenty, in 
view of the fact that. our fleet 
kept the sea practically con- 
tinuously at the beginning of 
the war, and for about 25 
per cent of the time during the 
later stages. The coasts of 
these islands are ideal for sub- 
marines to work round; the 
shore is mostly steep-to, and 
the high landmarks make navi- 
gation easy. The German coast 
is low and difficult to see; itis 
guarded by outlying shoals 
and islands, and the visibility 
off-shore is usually poor; the 
numerous rivers emptying into 
the Bight make diving condi- 
tions bad at times owing to the 
alternate etrata formed of fresh 
and salt water. Altogether, 
the two sets of conditions used 
to make our submarine service 
often wish that the two belli- 
gerent navies might change 
fleets, bases, and strategic 
problems, and so give our boats 
a chance to show how a weaker 
navy should carry out a war 
of attrition. Such a war could 
undoubtedly have been fought 
very much more efficiently by 
the enemy if he had concen- 
trated on. warship - targets 
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only. There is a clause in a 
German instructional book for 
submarine officers which di- 
reots the young idea to ‘never 
attack a man-of-war if there is 
chance of usefully attacking 
commerce”’ (or words to that 
effect). That sort of order is 
an admission of defeat, as 
although the axiom, that “the 
object of strategy is the defeat 
of the main forces of the 
enemy,” was, I believe, laid 
down by Napoleen, it is as old 
as the time of the first battle 
between tribes of Palæolithio 
men, A defeat of the Grand 
Fleet. by direct naval action 
would have given Germany 
domination of the world; but 
the works of the late Admiral 
Mahan do not seem to have 
been understood in Berlin. 

The great German commeree- 
destroying submarine navy is 
now no more, Its fate will be 
a reminder to strategists of the 
future that a guerre de course 
never won a war yet, and that 
there is no easy road to vic- 
tory: It may be easier “to 
attack merchant ships than 
men-of-war,” but if the result 
is the surrender of one’s own 
Navy, the policy seems hardly 
profitable. 

However, our own submarine 
strategy was, in spite of the 
enemy's example, kept on cor- 
rect lines ; our leaders saw the 
possibilities and: the future of 
this of craft far more 
clearly than did Admirsl Tir- 
pitz. Our boats were built and 
used for military purposes only, 
and their work was all of 
the main strategieal policy of 
the Navy. 
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DOLES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED—<£1000 A YEAR AND ONE ROOM! 
—OUR NEW PHILISTINES—MATTHEW ARNOLD ON “ DEMOORACY” 


— MIDDLE-CLASS UNION, 


At the beginning ef the war 
extravagance was the penalty 
paid of necessity to years of 
inaction, A state which re- 
fuses to prepare fer a catas- 
trophe, which its leaders know 
to be imminent, cannot hope 
at the outset to obtain more 
than a florin’s worth for the 
expenditure of a pound. But 
if the eyes of England are not 
opened now, she will totter 
in blindness unto the end 
of time. The first daty 
of her Government is to 
practise economy boldly and 
unflinchingly. And _ what 


does the Government do? It 
exhausts such ingenuity as it 


possesses in wasting millions as 
though they were dross, Nor 
can we withhold our admira- 
tion from the cleverness where- 
with it has discovered oceans, 
seas, rivers, and puddles, into 
which it can fling the nation’s 
gold. He had a spark of 
talent who determined that 
high explosives should still be 
made and then incontinently 
blown to the four winds of 
heaven. See what this ex- 
quisite plan accomplished! It 
gave employment to thousands 
of men and women, who would 
rather have taken wages for 
doing nothing! It got. rid 
swiftly and painlessly of many 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, and it imparted a 
genial pink glow to the sky. 
Only one error can we detect 
in the method of its carrying 


out. Four o’clock, the hour 
chosen for the sacrifice, was 
far too early. The pink illu- 
mination would have been far 
more brilliant and more widely 
visible a few hours later. 

The member of the Govern- 
ment who suggested this con- 
flagration was plainly a man 
of talent. He pales to in- 
significance before the hero 
who contrived the payment of 
the unemployed. Here, in 
truth, was a stroke of real 
genius. Two things only were 
important for us, that we 
should save money and in- 
crease production, and by one 
movement of the pen we were 
given an inexhaustible outlet 
for wasted gold, and a ready 
means of bringing to a sudden 
and a happy end the industry 
of the land. No man, or 
woman either, is such a fool 
as to work when he, or she, is 
amply paid for doing nothing. 

So the recklessness of our 
spendthrifts is happily ex- 
pressed in the slang of the 
moment. There are “silver 
queues,” it is said, outside all 
the labour exchanges, formed 
by men and women who have 
no desire to find work, and 
who find that a soft bed is 
the best place for labouring 
humanity. Men are wanted 
in every centre of industry. 
There is work for women to 
be found in hospitals, laundries, 
and in servantless households. 
What does our richly endowed 
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people reck of necessity? It 
has more than enough for ease 
and comfort, and it says te 
itself with perfect reason, “he 
is a fool to soil his hands with 
labour if he can live like a 
gentleman for nothing.” 
What is given without 
thought is spent without 
benefit. The men and women 
of England are becoming as 
careless in the management of 
money as the Government 
itself, They rejoice to think 
that their rulers are driving 
them fast down the inclined 
plane of Bolshevism. All 
students who deign to attend 
courses at the University of 
Moscow are henceforth to be 
paid for their trouble, and why 
should the boys and girls of 
England go unrewarded if 
they are willing to subject 
their poor brains to the stress 
of instruction? And yet, if we 


consider the question with the 
cold eye of reason, we shall see 
that all the money wasted is 


wasted in vain. None but the 
politician, who delights to bribe 
with public money, profits by 
it. Crime is said to proceed 
from poverty and unemploy- 
ment. There is no poverty 
now since unemployment be- 
came lucrative, and there has 
never been a time in which 
theft, idleness, and disturbance 
in the street were more grossly 
popular, ‘‘I have had an ex- 
traordinary number of young 
girls before me,” said a London 
magistrate the other day, ‘‘ who 
formerly worked on munitions, 
and who are now charged with 
using insulting languagein the 
streets.” These young ladies 
find that out-of-work pay 
gives them just the support 


Wealth and Lawlessnese. 


they need to ply their pro- 
fession of accosting — 
at the street corner. 

men vie with the women in 
wealth and lawlessness, A 
labourer, run-in not long since 
for being ‘‘drunk and dis- 
orderly,” had in his possession 
“seven one pound notes, fifteen 
ten shilling notes, £1, 13s, 6d. 
in silver, 1s. 8d, in bronze, two 
foreign eoins, two pocket- 
knives, a pipe-lighter, a 
purse, & spring weighing- 
machine, a pouch of tobacco, 
two boxes of matches, seven 
keys, eleven herrings, and one 
pound of sausages.” It sounds 
like the Arabian Nights,dvesn’t 
it? And yet this man, with 
the solid wealth of Golconda 
packed about, prefers no doubt 
to live in idleness, refuses to 
pay income-tax or to edu- 
cate his children, and drags 
the tears of pity down Mr 
Smillie’s honest, weather - 
beaten cheek! 

Our hearts are wrung daily, 
and perhaps inappositely, by 
the bitter ory of the workers 
for comfortable houses, If we 
clear our minds of cant and 
forget the mock-heroics of the 
labour leader, who has a natural 
love of melodrama, we shall 
come to the conclusion that if 
the workers demanded (or 
wanted) better houses, better 
houses would be theirs. The 
despised middle class, which is 
far worse off than many of the 
workers, refuse to inhabit hov- 
els. It has a clean, keen sense 
of life, and it is ready to forgo 
much if only it may live with 
cleanliness and dignity. The 
working class, eaten up by 
pity and by the flattery of 
politicians, whose sele prin- 
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ciple is numbers, clamours for 
palaces and will not pay fer 
them. Here is a recent case: 
A woman who oppored an 
ejection order in February, 
admitted that her rent was no 
higher than 6s. a week, and 
that it had not been paid since 
November. And her husband 
earned £7a week! Thousands 
of officers in the Army and 
Navy, thousands ef bank 
clerks, thousands of Govern- 
ment servants, earn far less 
than that. Yet they would 
refuse to be satisfied with a 
lodging which cost them no 
more than 6s. a week, and they 
weuld know the pang of dis- 
grace if their rent was six 
months in arrear. And what 
shall we say of another case 
whieh came a few weeks ago 
before a Lendon court? A 
young wife sought a separation 
from her husband; they had 
no children; they admitted 
that they made between them 
£1000 a year; and so little 
did their income. bring 
them that they were content 
to occupy ome room at a cost 
of a few shillings a week! 
Plainly, then, the large sums 
which eur spendthrifts lavish 
upon the people avail nothing 
te raise the standard of com- 
fort and of life. The recipi- 
ents of the ill-bestowed bounty 
refuse to learn the proper les- 
sons of conduct, and the worst 
of it is that the wealth heed- 
lessly given to them is stolen 
by the jadicial rebbery of tax- 
ation from those who, were they 
not stripped to keep the loafers 
in affluenee, would know well 
how to profit by every penny of 
their earnings which the State 
permitted them to keep. 
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The vast outlay does not 
purchase thrift or honesty, 
High wages are no check 
upon idleness or upon theft, 
Here, for instance, is 4 
workman. caught. stealing a 
few tools of trifling value, the 
property of the Government. 
That habit rather than neces- 
sity prompted the crime is 
proved by the fact that the 
thief was paid £360 a year, 
and sheuld have been. snfii- 
ciently well provided with the 
world’s goods to live honestly. 
Nor does the sense of responsi- 
bility seem to increase with the 
increase of wages. The father 
of a mentally deficient girl was 
recently invited to contribute 
something towards the cost 
of keeping her in an asylum. 
He objected fiercely to what 
seemed to him an interference 
with personal liberty... At first 
he declared that he could cen- 
tribute nothing, and presently 
offered 1s. 6d. a week under 
protest. Yet this benevolent 
father was forced to admit 
upon oath that he received in 
wages and gratuities £276 a 
year, and that his wife, also 
mentally deficient, was sup- 
ported by the country and cost 
him not a penny piece! 

Not long since a woman com- 
plained that her husband lay 
in bed all day and refused to 
work. The magistrate whose 
advice she. sought bade in- 
quiries to be made. The man, 
sure enough, was found lying 
idly in bed, perfectly well and 
able to work if he ehose, The 
argument which he advanced 
in his own defence is unan- 
swerable. He was drawing, 
said he, a war pension of £2 
a week; his indolence was 
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worth to him 29s. a week, un- 
employment pay; and so long 
as he was handsomely endowed 
for doing nothing, he did not 
see why he s trouble to 
work. Nor do. we. We do 
see that the Government, 
which, by its wanton and de- 
liberate extravagance, is de- 
moralising every man, every 
woman, every child who will 
accept its doles, will presently 
be asked to pay a very heavy 
bill of ignominy and shame. 
The spirit of independence, 
whieh once was the pride of 
Englishmen, is being utterly 
extinguished. The working 
class, arithmetically power- 
fal, is flattered and cosset- 


ed, until it believes itself 
to be sacredly endowed. 
Worse atill, in «the very 


moment that it demands all 
the wealth and power of the 
State, it refuses to the 
common burdens of life. Its 
children are fed and taught 
at the public expense. It 
refuses, successfully, to pay 
income- tax, and the Trade 
Disputes Act hag placed it be- 
yond the reach of the law. 
To one thing only will it 
condeseend—to the art of 
governance, of which it knows 
nothing. 

And let it be remembered 
that Jabour, as represented by 
its fiercest leaders, is frankly 
egoistio, It cares not for the 
comfort or wellbeing of any 
other class. _ It boasts--that 
it can destroy the prosperity 
of the whole land. It re- 
cognises the existence of no 
other class than its own, 
and pretends to believe that 
all who do not work with 


their hands are mere idle 
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parasites. The truth, amply 
demonstrated by the war, that 
all great deeds depend upon 
leadership, makes no impres- 
sion upon its cast-iron mind. 
The flatterers of the people, 
never disinterested, have pro- 
claimed aloud, in defiance of 
the plain facts, that the war 
was won by the working 
classes, and these classes re- 
fuse to understand that, had 
the task of beating the Ger- 
mans been left to them, our 
shores would have been in- 
vaded and devastated before 
the end of 1914. 

What is the motive, then, 
which drives the Government 
to distribute vast doles, and 
to submit to every new de- 
mand of the working class? 
The motive is fear, and fear 
is allayed by the usual method 
of paying hush-money. It 
is by this a. commonplace 
that popular government is 
firmly established upon in- 
trigue and blackmail. Thus 
the country is asked to suffer 
fer the terror or infirmity of 
its governors. . They throw the 
miserable and peaceful part of 
the community to the wolves. 
This is not the first time 
that a single party in the 
State has been debauched by 
interested politicians. During 
the great part of the Victorian 
era the lower middle class was 
supreme in this country. A 
greater share of pewer than 
should have belonged to it was 
put into its hands by the Re- 
form Act of 1832, and the 
praise of such “tribunes” as 
John Bright and Riehard Cob- 
den persuaded it to believe 
that it engrossed all the virtues 
and all the graces. It was 
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emnipotent and omniscient, 
even its vices erred en the 
side of virtue. When its 
leaders sanded the sugar and 
watered the milk before they 
held family prayers, the fraud 
was smiled upon indulgently 
because it was all in the 
way of business. Indeed, it 
confused its religion with its 
politicos so ingeniously, that 
none could say where the 
religion ended and the politics 
began. There was scarce @ 
chapel in the country that 
was not also a candidate's 
committee-room. The mon- 
strous injustice, which gave 
undeserved privileges to one 
party, met with an inevitable 
result, The middle class, once 
set upon a pinnacle, was de- 
pressed to the depths of shame, 
Its members were jeered at 
as Philistines, and its name 
became a synonym of moral 
and intellectual mediocrity. 
And all because it listened 
too complacently to the voice 
of the flatterer! To-day 
Labour (with a large L) is 
following the same primrose 
path, and if it be as careful 
it will find itself enveloped 
also in the flames of the ever- 
lasting bonfire. 

Its leaders are doing it the 
same disservice as was done 
to the middle class by John 
Bright and others. Its false 
prophets are befogging its 
mind with promises, which 
will never be realised, Its 
members are told that they 
and they only are the elect. 
When the great ‘demooc- 
racy” first began to feel its 
strength, Matthew Arnold, 
the wisest political philo- 
sopher of his time, saw 
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lainly how it would all end, 

e shows us how Mr Bright, 
who had “‘a foot in both worlds, 
the world of middle-class 
Liberalism and the world of 
democracy,” and whose belief 
in machinery was unshaken, 
complained of people who ap- 
peared to have no proper esti- 
mate of the value of the fran- 
chise. ‘He leads his disciples 
to believe,” says Matthew 
Arnold, “what the Englishman 
is always too ready to believe, 
that the having the vote, like 
the having a large family, or 
a large business, or large 
muscles, has in itselZ some 
edifying and perfecting effect 
upon human nature.” The 
world has not changed since 
Mr Bright misled the people: 
rather the eloquence whieh 
drove large audiences to their 
undoing is to-day tenfold in- 
tensified. Our demagogues 
still proclaim, but in a far 
louder voice, that the franchise 
is the panacea of all human 
woes. Or else Mr Bright calls 
out to the democracy; says 
Matthew Arnold: “See what 


you have done! I look over 
this country and see the cities 
you have built, the railroads 
you have made, the manufac- 
tures you have produced, the 
cargoes which freight the ships 
of the greatest mercantile navy 


the world has everseen! I see 
that you have converted by 
your labours what was once a 
wilderness, these islands, into 
a fruitful garden ; I know that 
you have created this wealth, 
and are a: nation whose name 
is a word of power throughout 
all the world.” 

Not even Mr Lloyd George at 
Limehouse went beyond these 
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burning words in praise of the 
democracy. And what is 
Matthew Arnold’s just oom- 
ment? ‘“ Why,” says he, ‘this 
is just the very style of laud- 
ation with' which Mr Roebuck 
or Mr Lowe debauch the minds 
of the middle classes and make 
such Philistines of them. It is 
the same fashion of teaching a 
man to value himself not on 
what he és, not on his, pro- 
gress in sweetness and light, 
but on. the number ef the 
railroads he has constructed 
or the bigness of the taber- 
nacle he has. built.” And 
Matthew Arnold, understand- 
ing clearly the folly of the 
demagogues, who deceived the 
people by their flatteries, saw 
with equal clarity what would 
be the end of the false speak- 
ing. “Bat,” said he, “teach- 
ing the democracy to put its 
trust in achievements of this 


kind is merely training them 
to be Philistines to take the 
place of the Philistines whom 
they are. superseding; and 


they too, like. the middle 
class, will be encouraged to 
sit down at the banquet of 
the future without having 
on a wedding garment, and 
nothing excellent ean come 
from them.” 

The truth of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s words is.at last firmly 
established. The. working 
classes, the Philistines of to- 
day, have superseded the 
middle class, but they sit down 
to the banquet of the present 
without having on a wedding 
garment, and, unless they 
change completely, truly noth- 
ing excellent oan be expected 
from them. It is not wholly 
their fault. They have listened 
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to the charmer, and have put 
faith in his sugared speech, 
They have been told, from a 
thousand platforms, that they 
alone are the State, and they 
are coming, in their ill-omened 
arrogance, to believe them- 
selves gifted above all other 
men, It is a pity, because, 
unless they look upon life 
with the eyes of truth, they 
will ruin the country, which, 
to their thinking, does not 
matter at all; they will. ruin 
themselves also, and than that 
they can conceive no heavier 
disaster. The worst is that, 
though they refuse to govern, 
to feed, and to educate their 
ewn families, they aspire to 
the sole governance of the 
Empire with no better excuse 
than numerousness, Now a 
great Empire eannot be gov- 
erned by sectarians of any 
kind, and until the working 
elasses learn first that they 
are but one party in a complex 
state, and that no good can 
come out of mere Philistinism, 
they will assuredly destroy 
themselves, and may, unless 
their untrained ambition be 
checked, destroy the Empire 
also. The British Empire 
is made up of all sorts and 
conditions of men, and of these 
sorts and conditions not one is 
indispensable, but all. When 
Mr Roebuck and Mr Lowe said 
the middle-class Liberals had 
made England great by their en- 
ergy, self-reliance, and capital ; 
or when Mr Bright told the de- 
mocracy what its members had 
done with their hands and 
sinews, they were all three 
speaking only a small bit of 
the truth. England has been 
made great by co-operation, 
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and the rarest qualities of all 
are not blind energy or strong 
sinews, but brains and the 
spirit of leadership. If the 
working classes want an open 
proof ef this obvious state- 
ment, let them take over any 
enterprise they choose and 
show the world how long they 
can postpone the inevitable 
bankruptcy. 

These things must be said 
because the werking olasses, 
encouraged by demagogues, 
appear to believe themselves 
fit without effort to scale the 
highest pinnacle of glory. Yet 
they have many lessons of re- 
straint, modesty, and self-reli- 
ance to learn before they can 
be trusted even to help in 
controlling the life of our 
Empire, They must discover 
for themselves that the ruling 
of a great country and large 
wages are not one and the 
same thing. And in making 
this discovery no Government 
will find it profitable to help 
them. They must also find 
out the supreme value of dis- 
cipline, and understand that 
years of training are necessary 
for the proper conduct of 
affairs. They must not listen 
to those who tell them that 
nothing is wanted for the 
exercise of the governing art 
but a loud voice and a hand- 
ful of prejudices. Indeed, the 
best hope of the working 
classes lies in failure. They 
must be purged in the fire 
of experience, and prove to 
themselves in the school of 
hardship that flattery is a 
poor substitute for truth. 

Nor does the inquiry which 
‘thas been held into the state 
of the coal industry give us 
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much encouragement for the 
future. What was wanted 
was an array of facts upon 
which a wise conclusion might 
be based, and we got from 
Mr Smillie, for instance, little 
else save the stale expression of 
class animesity. For him pro- 
perty seems theft, and all the 
discomforts ef the miners the 
deliberate contrivance of the 
mine-owners. He did not con- 
descend to ask plain questions. 
He preferred te declaim and to 
shout irrelevancies. Nor dees 
he see that in demanding that 
the miners should have all 
things done for them, as though 
they were childrenthat, for 
instanee, they should be com- 
pelled to take baths at the 
pithead—he is asserting their 
complete ‘unfitness for respon- 
sibility and the management 
of life. And yet,'as we know 
well, he would claim for them 
the sole right to govern the 
country. The stuff of which 
Mr Smillie and his like are 
compounded is partly rhetoric, 
partly ill-temper. If they had 
their way untrammelied, they 
would lead us to anarchy, to 
what in these days is’ known 
as Bolshevism, which means 
injustice for everybody and a 
class war. 

The truth is that the work- 
ing classes want to win, what- 
ever happens. They demand 
that they should be subsi- 
dised, and also that they should 
tule those who pay the sub- 
sidies. They are as brutally 
cynical in exacting whatever 
they want from the State, as 
were the middle-class Liberals, 
such as Messrs Bright and 
Cobden, in declaring that they 
would be ruined if the hours 
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spent by children of twelve in 
the factories were shortened. 
Sixty years ago middle-class 
Liberalism was resolved to ex- 
ploit the “democracy,” as it 
was called, for its own special 
benefit. To-day “democracy” 
has made up its mind to ex- 
ploit all the upper and middle 
classes to save itself the trouble 
of educating its own children 
or of submitting to the pay- 
ment of income-tax. And the 
“democracy,” Philistine also, 
sees as little as did its prede- 
cessor in Philistinism,; that 
no community can prosper in 
which all parties do not work 
harmoniously together. 
Koonomically, the class war 
has already begun, and 


Labour, unscrupulously egoist, 
has’ struck the first blow. 
Its demand for free edu- 
ation, unemployment benefit, 
constant doles, and immunity 


from direct taxation, means 
that it seeks to purchase 
an easy life with somebody 
else’s money. If Labour has 
its way, the upper and ‘middle 
classes, which assume all the 
burdens of civic responsibility, 
which educate their own chil- 
dren, see that they are decently 
housed, though many of them 
are worse paid than the work- 
ing classes, and pay such taxes 
as are demanded of them by 
the State, will sink beneath 
the unmerited burden. The 
working classes’ lack of pride 
and independence will weigh 
with special heaviness upon 
the lower-middle class, which, 
for all the selfish Philistinism 
it showed in the past, was 
always self-supporting and did 
not stoop to beg. 

“ Bear ye one another's bur- 
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dens” is a noble maxim. It is 
flouted by Labour, which says 
to the classes above it: ‘Bear 
our burdens as well as your 
own.” And if we yielded to 
Labour’s despotic clamour, then 
there would be an end, as we 
have said, of the middle classes. 
They would be gradually extin- 
guished by harsh processes 
of taxation. Those who, in 
the pride of their heart, have 
accepted help from nobody, 
would no longer be able to 
conduct their own lives with 
comfort and dignity, as they 
have done hitherto, Com- 
pelled to educate the children 
ef others, they would perforce 
leave their own sons and 
daughters, in whose more 
fertile minds the seeds of 
learning fall most fruitfully, 
without any schooling what- 
ever. But, happily, we shall not 
sink under this new tyranny. 
If there is to. be class war, it 
shall not be fought on ene side 
only. The middle classes, in- 
cluding not only the narrow- 
minded liberalism of the mid- 
Victorian age, which believed 
that the salvation of the 
world lay in the “dissidence 
of dissent,” but manufacturers 
also, and men of all the intel- 
ligent professions, will know 
how to defend themselves 
against plunder and oppres- 
sion. They: will use all the 
weapons, such as boycott and 
obstruction, which our debased 
system of politics places in 
their hands. And they- will 
win, as justly they deserve to 
win, because they have better 
brains and a finer understand- 
ing of the ‘arts of life than 
their foes. 

What is wanted, then, is a 
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middle-class union which eball 
guard the interests and defend 
the property of its memberr— 
a union whieh shall dissociate 
itself from the sectarian middle 
class, the puppet of Manchester, 
whose ideal never rose higher 
than a full breeches pocket. 
That middle class and _ its 
grasping egoism died a wel- 
come death when Mr Asquith 
and his friends were beaten 
at the polls. The middle 
class, which we would see 
united, is, as we have said, 
far wider in its interests and 
less selfish in its policy than 
the mob which supported John 
Bright of old and Messrs As- 
quith and Runciman but yester- 
day. And its first duty will 
be the defence of its own rights. 
It has no desire to take any- 
thing from the profit or happi- 
ness of others. At the same 
time, it will refuse to be robbed 
for the exclusive advantage 
of the tyrants who pretend. to 
believe that the working man 
should engross all the privi- 
leges and evade most of the 
duties of life. 

The middle-class union will 
be.asked to watch with a soru- 
pulous vigilance the fair exac- 
tion of the income-tax. It is 
not to be tolerated that this 
burdensome tax should fall 
but partially upon the shoulders 
of the manual workers. If 
citizenship be worth having it is 
worth paying for, and Labour, 
when it is liable to taxation, 
must not be permitted te evade 
its liability. The small investor 
is not asked to pay the State its 
due. That due is taken at the 
source, and it is the small 
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investor’s business to recover 
what he can, when he ig 
charged at too high a rate, 
And there is no reason why 
the contribution of Labour 
should not be levied in the 
same manner, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, to in- 
crease his party’s. popularity 
in the constituencies, excuses 
Labour from doing its duty, 
will deserve no pity at the 
hands of the middle - class 
union. If one party refuses 
to pay what is asked of it, 
then all others should do their 
utmost to impede the colleo- 
tion of an unjust and partial 
tax. What we have a right 
to demand ie a fair field for all, 
and no favour for the man who 
works with his hands. Thus 
should we see that justice is 
done, and a stern check put 
upon wanton extravagance, 
For one thing is clear, that 
the money which is being — 
wasted to-day is largely spent 
in keeping the working classes 
in good temper. If a share 
of the taxation is borne by 
Labour, then Labour will scan 
with a more careful eye the 
public expenditure. It will be 
less amiable to wild schemes of 
education, if it be asked to pay 
even a fraction ef the cost. 
And if only the middle-class 
union does its work with 
discretion and restraint, we 
may yet see a contented 
country, wherein all men bear 
their part faithfully, according 
to their ability, wherein har- 
monious co-operation will sup- 
ersede the bitter warfare of 
class, beloved of self-seeking 
demagogues. 
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